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There being already published many and good 
books to prove the Being and Attributes of God, 
I have chosen to contract what was requisite for 
me to say upon this subject, into as narrow a 
compass, and to express what I bad to offer, in 
as few words as I could with perspicuity. For 
■which reason I have also confined myself to one 
only method or continued thread of arguing, 
which I have endeavoured should be as near to 
mathematical as the nature of such a discourse 
would allow ; omitting some other arguments 
which I could not discern to be so evidently 
conclusive ; because it seems not to be at any 
time for the real advantage of truth to use ar- 
guments in its behalf founded only on such hy- 
potheses as the adversaries apprehend they can- 
not be compelled to grant : Yet I have not 
made it my business to oppose any of those ax- 
guments, because I think it is notvXveXjesXN*^'^ 



11 PREFACE. 

for any one to recommend his own performance 
by endeavouring to discover the imperfections 
of others who are engaged in the same design 
with himself, of promoting the interest of true 
religion and virtue. But every man ought to 
use such arguments only as appear to him to be 
dear and strong, and the readers must judge 
whether they truly prove the conclusion* 
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MORE PAUTICULABLY IN ANSWER TO MR HOBBES, 
SPINOZA^ AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 

All those who either are or pretend to be athe- J^ ^JJnJ'*^ 
ists; who either disbelieve the being of God, or 
would be thought to do so ; or, (which is all one,) 
who deny the principal attributes of the divine na- 
ture, and suppose Gk)d to be an unintelligent being, 
which acts merely by necessity ; that is, which, in any 
tolerable propriety of speech, acts not at all, but is 
only acted upon : all men that are atheists, I say, in 
this sense, must be so upon one or other of these 
three accounts. 

Either, jirsU Because being extremely ig^^^rant ^j^"*™^^ 
and stupia, they have never duly considered any stupid ig. 
thing at all ; nor made any just use of their natural norance. 
reason, to discover even the plainest and mo^V cJaN\o\\% 

B 
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INTRO, truths; but have spent their time in a manner of 
' =^ life very little superior to that of beasts. 
Or ftoM Or, secondly. Because being totally debauched and 
groBicor- corrupted in their practice, they have, by a vicious 
murnen: and degenerate life, corrupted the principles of their 
nature, and defaced the reason of their own minds ; 
and, instead of fairly and impartially inquiring into 
the rules and obligations of nature, and the reason 
and fitness of things, have accustomed themselves 
only to mock and scoff at religion ; and, being imder 
the power of evil habits, and tlie slavery of unrea- 
sonable and indulged lusts,are resolved not to hearken 
to any reasoning which would oblige them to for- 
sake their beloved vices. 
Or from Or, thirdly. Because in the way of speculative 
ftlierbilo- j-easoning, and upon the principles of philosophy, 
they pretend that the arguments used against the 
being or attributes of God, seem to them, after the 
strictest and fullest inquiry, to be more strong and 
conclusive than those by which we endeavour to 
prove these great truths. 

These seem the only causes that can be imagined, 
of any man's disbelieving the being or attributes uf 
God ; and no man can be supposed to be an atheist 
but upon one or other of these three accounts. Now, 
to the two former of these three sorts of men ; name- 
ly, to such as are wholly ignorant and stupid, or to 
such as through habitual debauchery have brought 
themselves to a custom of mocking and scoffing at all 
religion, and will not hearken to any fair reasoning; 
it is not my present business to apply myself. The 
one of these wants to be instructed in the first prin- 
ciples of reason as well as of religion. The other 
disbelieves only for a present false interest, and be- 
cause he is desirous that the thing should not be true. 
The one has not yet arrived to the use of his natural 
faculties ; the other has renounced them ; and de- 
clares he will not be argued with, as a rational crea- 
ture. It is therefore the third sort of atheists only 
{gamely those who in the way of speculative reason- 
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jp, and upon the principles of philosophy, pretend intbo. 
ist the arfjuraents brought against the being or at- ^— ^— 
Dbutes of God, do, upon the strictest and fullest 
Eamination, appear to them to be more strong and 
iclusive, than those by which these great truths 
! attempted to be proved ;) these, I say, are the ^^ 
bly atheistical persons to whom my present dis- ^H 
urse can he supposed to be directed, or indeed who ^H 
B capable of being reasoned with at all. ^^ 

Now, before I enter upon the main argument, I 
sliall premise several concessions, which these men, 
u i>on their own principles, are unavoidably obliged 
^Hft make. 

^H A«d Jirst, They must of necessity own, that, sup- The being 
^Kning it cannot be proved to be true, yet at least it "'^"desir- 
IS a thing very desirable, and which any wise man able. 
"would wish to be true, for the great benefit and hap- 
piness of men ; that there was a God, an intelligent 
and wise, a just and good Being, to govern the world. 
Whatever hypothesis these men can possibly frame ; 
whatever argument they can invent, by which they 
would exclude God and providence out of the world ; 
that very argument or Iiypotliesis will of necessity 
lead them to this concession. If they argue, that our 
notion of God arises not from nature and reason, but 
from the art and contrivance of politicians ; that ar- 
gument itself forces them to confess, that it is mani- 
festly for the interest of human society that it 
should be believed there is a God. If they suppose 
that the world was made by chance, and is every 
moment subject to be destroyed by chance again ; no 
man can be so absurd as to contend that it is as com- 
fortable and desirable to live in such an uncertain 
»te of things, and so continually liable to ruin,* 




• Maria ac terras coelumque — 

Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per antios 

Sustentata luet moles, ct machina mundi. 

dabit ipsa fidcm res 
Forsitan, et gravitcr terrarum motibus orbia 
Omnia conquaasari in parvo teiripore cevnes. 

Lticret. lib. 5. 
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INTHO. without any hope of renovation ; as in a world thi 
■■ were under the preservation and conduct of a powe) 
ful, wise, and good God. If tliey argue against tl' 
being of God, from the faults and defects which th< 
imagine they can find in the frame and constituti*^ 
of tlie visible and material world ; this supposition 

■ obliges them to acknowledge, that it would liai^ 
been better the world had been made by an intell' 
gent and wise Being, who might have prevented a 

faults and imperfections. If tney argue against pro- 
vidence, from the faultiness and inequality which 
they think they discover in the management of the 
moral Avorld, this is a plain confession that it is a 
thing more fit and desirable in itself, that the world 
should be governed by a just and good Being, than 

■ by mere chance or unintelligent necessity. Lastly, 
if they suppose the world to be eternally and ne- 
cessarily self-existent, and consequently that every 
thing in it is established by a blind and eternal fa- 
tality, no rational man can at the same time deny, 
but that liberty and choice, or a fi'ee power of acting, 

*i8 a more eligible state, than to be determined thus 
in all our actions, as a stone is to move downward, 
by an absolute and inevitable fate. In a word, which 
way soever they turn themselves, and whatever 
hypothesis they make, concerning the origin and 
frame of things, nothing is so certain and undenia- 
ble, as that man, considered without the protection 
and conduct of a superior being, is in a far worse case, 
than upon supposition of the being and government 
of Gk)d, and of men's being under his peculiar con- 
duct, protection, and favour. Man, of himself, is in- 
finitely insufficient for his own happiness :* he is 
liable to many evils and miseries, which he can nei- 
ther prevent nor redress : he is full of wants which 
he cannot supply, and compassed about with infir- 

^mities which he cannot remove, and obnoxious to 
dangers which he can never sufficiently provide 
^_ * Archbishop Tillotson's Sennon on 3o\), tixniia.4'6. 
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against : he is secure of notliing that he enjoys in intro. 
tliis world, and uncertain of every thing iie hopes ■ ■ ■ 
for : he is apt to grieve for what he cannot help, and 
«agerly to desire what he is never able to obtain, &c. 
Under which evil circumstances it is evident there 
can be no sufficient support, but in the belief of a 
wise and good God, ana in the hopes which true re- 
ligion affords. Whether therefore the being and at- 
tributes of God can be demonstrated or not, it must 
at least be confessed, by all ratiODal and wise men, to' 
be a thing very desirable, and which they would heart- 
Uy wish to be true, that there was a Gk)d, an intel- 
ligent and wise, a just and good Being, to govern the 
world. 

Now, the use I desire to make of this concession 
is only this : that since the men I am arguing with 
are unavoidably obliged to confess that it is a thing 
very desirable at least, that there should be a God, 
they must of necessity, upon their own principles, 
be very willing, nay, desirous, above all things, to he 
convinced that their present opinion is an error, and 
sincerely hope that the contrary may be demonstrated ^m 
to them to be true ; and consequently they are bound ^| 
with ail seriousness, attention, and impartiality, to ^| 
consider the weight of the arguments by which the ^ 
being and attributes of God may be proved to them. 

Secondly, All such persons as I am speaking of, scuffing >i 
who profess themselves to be atheists, not upon any re'*Bioii. 
present interest or lust, but purely upon the prind- uer'^''^"" 
pies of reason and philosophy, are bound by these 
principles to acknowledge, that all mocldnff and scqf- 
JUng at religion, all jesting and turning arguments 
of reason into drollery and ridicule, is the most un- 
manly and unreasonable thing in the world. And 
consequently, they are obliged to exclude out of their 
number, as irrational and self-condemned persons, and 
unworthy to he argued with, all such scoffers at re- 
ligion, who deride at all adventures without hearing 
reason ; and who will not use the means of \iew\^ 
"•"-^rinced and satisHeil Hearing ^\\e leasow c»^ "Cfte ^^ 
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KNTBO. case, with patience and unprejudicedness, isanequi|j| 
» which men owe to every truth that can in any maf 

ner concern them ; and which is necessary to the d" 
covery of every kind of error. How much more ij 
things of the utmost importance ! 
virtueand Thirdly, Since the persons I am discoursing ' 
good man- eannot but own, that the supposition of the being o 
luieiy ne- God is in itself most desirable, and for the benefit of 
eessary. the worhl, that it should be true ; they must of ne- 
cessity grant further, that, supposing the being and 
attributes of God to be things not indeed demonstra- 
ble to be true, but only possible, and such as cannot 
be demonstrated to be false, as most certainly they 
cannot ; and much more, supposing them once made 
to appear probable, and but more likely to be true 

■ than the contrary opinion : nothing is more evident, 
even upon these suppositions only, than that men 
ought in all reason to live piously and virtuously in 
the world ; and that vice and immorality are, upon 
all accounts, and under all hypotheses, the most ab- 
surd and inexcusable things in nature. 

This much being premised, which no atheist, who 

pretends to be a rational and fair inquirer into things, 

can possibly avoid granting; (and other atheists, 1 

have before said, are not to be disputed with at all; 

as being enemies to reason, no less than to religion, 

and therefore absolutely self-condemned ;) I proceed 

now to the main thing I at first proposed ; namely, to 

^L endeavour to show, to such considering persons as I 

^H have already described, that the being and attributes 

^^k of God are not only possible, or barely probable in 

^1 themselves, but also strictly demonstrable to any un- 

^H prejudiced mind, from the most incontestable prin- 

^F ciples of right reason. 

And here, because the persons I am at present 
dealing with, must be supposed not to believe any 
revelation, nor acknowledge any authority which they 
will submit to, but only the bare force of reasoning ; 
I shall not, at this time, draw any testimony from 
•pture. Dor make use of any sort of authority, nor 
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_r any stress upon any popular arguments in the iNl^d. 
letter before us ; but confine myself to the rules of ■■ - i — 
triet and demonstrative argumentation. 
F Now, many arguments there are, by which the be- 
Tg and attributes of God have been undertaken M 
i demonstrated. And perhaps most of those argu- 
ments, if thoroughly understood,right]y' stated, fully 
pursued, and duly separated from the false or uncer- 
tain reasonings which have sometimes been inter- 
mixed with them ; would at length appear to be sub- 
statitial and conclusive. But because 1 would endea- 
vour, ns far as possible, to avoid all manner of per- 
plexity and confusion ; therefore I shall not at this 
time use any variety of arguments, but endeavour, by 
one clear and plain series of propositions necessarily 
connected and following one from another, to demon- 
strate the certainty of the being of God, and to de- 
duce in order the necessary attributes of his nature, 
so far as by our finite reason we are enabled to dis- 
cover and apprehend them. And because it is not 
to my present purpose to explain or illustrate things 
to them that beHeve, but only to convince unbeliev- 
ers, and settle them that doubt, by strict and unde- 
niable reasoning; therefore I shall not allege any 
thing, which, however really true and useful, may yet 
be liable to contradiction or dispute ; but shall en- 
deavour to urge such propositions only as cannot be 
denied, without departing from that reason, which all 
atheists pretend to be the foundation of their unbe- 
lief. Only it is absolutely necessary, before all things, 
that they consent to lay aside all manner of preju- 
dices ; and especially such as have been apt to arise 
from the too frequent use of terms of art, which have 
no ideas belonging to them ; and from the common 
receiving certain maxims of philosophy as true, which 
at the bottom seem to be only propositions without 
any meaning or signification at all. 

I. First then, it is absolutely and undetuaYiVj CEt-^aw»iKw 
, tarn, that something has existed from a\\ eXenAVj - — ^^^ 
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MKiP. This is iso evident and undeniable a proposition, tbi 
no atheist in any age has ever presunicd to assei 
from oier- the contrary ; and therefore there is little need < 
»"tj. being particular in the proof of it. For since somd 
thing now is, it is evident that something always was* 
otherwise the things that now are must have beer 
produced out of nothing, absolutely and withoa 
cause, which is a plain contradiction in terms. F(^ 
to say a thing is produced, aqd yet that there is ti 
cause at all of that production, is to say that some- 
thing is effected, when it is effected by nothing ; that 
is, at the same time when it is not effected at all. — 
Wliatever exists, has a cause, a reason, a ground of 
its existence ; (a foundation, on which its existence 
relies ; a ground or reason why it doth exist rather 
than not exist ;)[either in the necessity of its own na- 
ture, and then it must have been of itself eternal; or 
in the will of some other being, and then that other 
being must, at least in the order of nature and caus- 
ality, have existed before it. ■ 
ofihedif. That something therefore has really existed from 
co^n^cdT^nB eternity, is one of the certainest and most evident 
eternity, truths in the world ; acknowledged by all men, and 
disputed by none. Yet as to the manner how it can 
■•: be ; there is nothing in nature more difficult for the 

mind of man to conceive, than this very first plain 
and self-evident truth. For, how any thing can nave 
existed eternally ; that is, how an eternal duration 
^' -, • can be now actually past, is a thing utterly as im- 
■■-V. ~ " possible for our narrow understandings to compre- 
, ' hend, as any thing that is not an express contradic- 

tion can be imagined to be : and yet to deny the truth 
of the pioposition, that an eternal duration is now 
"y actuaUy past, would be to assert something still far 

^ more unintelligible, even a real and express contra- 

;____ diction. 

Di«cul. "~ The use I would make of this observation, is this : 
m^rS*''"^ That since in all questions concerning the nature and 
^J,%le perfections of God, or concerning any thiiig to which 
the idea of eternity or infinity is joined ■, mvough we 
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t it is impossible for us to compreliend or frame any 
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qiiate or complete ideas of the manner liow the eieroLty, 
bngs so demonstrated can be;J therefore, when once ■»>' to be 
ny proposition is clearly demonstrated to be true, t^cau^ ' 

f ought not to disturb us that there be perhaps per- equal in 

plexiug difficulties on the other side, which merely 'Ijionsf^ 
for want of adequate ideas of the manner of the ex- 
istence of the tilings demonstrated, are not easy to 
be cleared. Indeed, were it possible there should be 
any proposition which could equally be demonstra- 
ted on both sides of the question, or which could on 
both sides be reduced to imply a contradiction ; {as 
some have very inconsiderately asserted ;) this, it 
must be confessed, would alter the case. Upon this 
absurd supposition, all difference of true and false, all 
thinking and reasoning, and the use of all our facul- 
ties, would be entirely at an end. But when to de- 
monstration on the one side, there are opposed on 
the other, only difficulties raised from our want of 
having adequate ideas of the things themselves ; this 
ought not to be esteemed an objection of any real 
weight. It is directly and clearly demonstrable, (and 
acknowledged to be so, even by all atheists that ever 
lived,} that something has been from eternity : All 
the objections therefore raised against the eternity of 
any thing, grounded merely on our want of having 
an adequate idea of eternity, ought to be looked up- 
on as of no real solidity. Thus in other the like in- 
stances : It is demonstrable, for example, that some- 
thing must be actually infinite : All the metaphysical 
difficulties, therefore, which arise usually from apply- 
ing the measures and relations of things finite, to 
what is infinite ; and from supposing finites to be 
[aUquot] parts of infinite, wlieti indeed they are not 
properly so, but only as mathematical points to quan- 
tity, which have no proportion at all ; (and from ima- 
gining all infinites to be equal, when in things dis- 
parate they manifestly ai'e not so ; an infimte Vvrc, 
}pg not only not equal to, but iiiftmteV^ \ea^ VXwnv 
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fRop. an infinite surface, and an infinite surface than spae& 
"• infinite in all dimensions:) Ail metaphysical difficiil— 
^~^"~' ties, I say, arising from false suppositions of this kind^ 
ought to be esteemed vain and of no force. Again r 
it is in like manner demonstrable, that quantity is 
infinitely divisible: All the objections therefore raised, 
by supposing the sums total of all infinities to be 
equal, when in disparate parts they manifestly are 
not so ; and by comparing the imaginary equality or 
inequality of the number of the parts of unequal 
quantities, whose parts have really no number at all, 
they all having parts without number; ought to be 
looked upon as weak and altogether inconclusive : 
To ask whether the parts of unequal quantities be 
equal in number or not, when they have no number 
at all, being the same thing as to ask whether two 
lines drawn from differently distant points, and each 
of them continued infinitely, be equal in length or 

»not, that is, whether they end together, when neither 
of them have any end at all. 
rhere ir. There has existed from eternity,* some one 

must have unchangeable and independent being. For since 
rro'm^eier. Something must needs have been from eternity, as 
lityonein- has been already proved, and is granted on all hands, 
being.''*"* either there has always existed some one unchange- 
able and independent being, from which all other 
beings that are or ever were in the universe have re- 
ceived their original ; or else there has been an infi- 
nite succession of changeable and dependent beings, 
^^m produced one from another, in an endless progi-ession, 
^^H without any original cause at all. Now this latter 
^^M supposition is so very absurd, that though all athe- 
^^1 ism must in its account of most things (as shall be 
^H shown hereafter,) terminate in it, yet I think very 

^^f * The meaning «( this propasition, (and all that the Brgiiment 

t here requires,) is, that there must neeUshave always been some in- 

dependent being, some one at least. To show that ihcre can be no 
more than one, is not the design of this proposition, but of the 
^^^ Seventh. 
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tf^ w atheists ever were so weak as openly and direct- ^^ 

1^ to defend it ; for it is plainly impossible, and 

csontradictory to itself. I shall not argue against it 
from the supposed impossibility of Infinite succes- 
sion, barely and absolutely considered in itself; for 
^ reason which shall be mentioned hereafter. But, 
if we consider such an infinite progression, as one 
«ntire endless series of dependent beings, it is plain 
"this whole series of beings can have no cause from 
"without, of its existence ; because in it are supposed 
to be included all things ihat are or ever were in the 
■universe : And it is plain it can have no reason with- 
in itself, of its existence ; because no one being in this 
infinite succession is supposed to be self-existent or 
necessary, (which is the only ground or reason of ex- 
istence of any thing tliat can be imagined within the 
thing itself, as will presently more fully appear,) but 
every one dependent on the foregoing ; and where 
no part is necessary, it is manifest the Avhole cannot 
be necessary : absolute necessity of existence, not 
being an extrinsic, relative, and accidental denomi- 
nation, but an inward and essential property of the 
nature of the thing which so exists. An infinite suc- 
cession, therefore, of merely dependent beings, with- 
out any original independent cause, is a series of 
beings that has neither necessity, nor cause, nor any 
reason or ground at all of its existence, either with- 
in itself or from without ; that is, it is an express 
contradiction and impossibility ; it is a supposing 
something to be caused, (because it is granted in 
every one of its stages of succession, not to be ne- 
cessarily and of itself;) and yet that, in the whole, it 
is caused absolutely by nothing ; which every man 
knows is a contradiction to imagine done in time ; 
and, because duration in this case makes no differ- 
ence, it is equally a contradiction to suppose it done 
from eternity ; and, consequently, there must, on 
the contrary, of necessity, have existed from eternity 
jomc one immutable and independent being. 

To suppose an Infinite succession of changeable 
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PROP, and dependent beings produced one from another ii^- 
^'- an endiess progression, without any original cause af=^ 
~~~' all, is only* a driving back from one step to ano^ 
ther, and (as it were) removing out of sight, the ques — 
tion concerning the ground or reason of the existence 
of things. It is in reality, and in point of argument, 
the very same supposition, as it would be to sup- 
pose one continued being, of beginningless and end- 
less duration, neither self-existent and necessary in 
itself, nor having its existence founded in any self-ex- 
istent cause ; which is directly absurd and contra- 
dictory. 

Otherwise, thus : Either there has always existed 
some one unchangeable and independent being, frora 
which all otiier beings liave received their original; 
or else there has been an infinite succession of change- 
able and dependent beings, produced one from an- 
other, in an endless progression, without any ori- 

*" This matler has been well illustrated by a late able wriler. — 
" Suppose a chain hung down out of the heavens, from an unknown 
height ; and, though every link of it gravitated toward the earth, 
and what it hung upon was not visible, yet it did not descend, 
but kept its situation ; And, upon this, a [Question should ai'ise. 
What supported or kept up this chain ? Would it be a sufficient 
answer to say, that the first or lowest link hung upon the second, 
or that next above it ; the second, or rather tlie first and second 
together, upon the third ; and so on in hifinttum ? For, what holds 
up the whole f A chain of ten links, would fall down, unless some- 
thing able to bear it hindered : One of twenty, if not stayed by 
something of a yet greater strength, in proportion to the increase of 
weight. And therefoi'e one of infinite links, certainly; if not sus- 
tained by something infinitely strong, and capable to bear up an in- 
finite weight : And thus it is in a chain of causes and effects, tend- 
ing, or (as it were) gravitating, towards some end. The last, or 
lowest, depends, or, (as one may say) is suspended upon the cause 
above it. This, again, if it be not the first cause, is suspended, as 
an effect, upon something above it, &c. And If they should be in- 
finite, unless (agreeably to what has been said) there is some cause, 
upon which all hang or depend, they would be but an infinite effect 
without an efficient : and to assert there is any such thing, would 
be as great an absurdity as to say, that a finite or little weight wants 
thing to sustain it, but an infinite one (or the greatest) does 
■Religion of Nature Delineated, page fi?. ^^ 
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' ^5inal cause at all. According to this latter supposi- PROP, 
■^lion, there is nothing in the universe self-existent "^' 
«3r necessarily-existing : and, if so, then it was ori- 
ginally equally possible, that from eternity there 
should never have existed any thing at all, as that 
■there should from eteraity have existed a succession 
of changeable and dependent beings : which being 
supposed, then, what is it that has from eternity de- 
termined such a succession of beings to exist, rather 
than that from eternity there should never have ex- 
isted any thing at all ? Necessity it was not ; be- 
cause it was equally possible, in this supposition, that 
they should not have existed at all. Chance is no- 
thing but a mere word, without any signification : 
And other being it is supposed there was none, to 
determine the existence of these. Their existence, 
therefore, was determined by nothing ; neither by 
any necessity in the nature of the things themselves, 
because it is supposed that none of them are self-ex. 
istent ; nor by any other being, because no other is 
supposed to exist. That is to say ; of two equally 
possible things, (viz. whether any thing or nothing 
should from eternity have existed,) the one is deter- 
mined, rather than the other, absolutely by nothing ; 
which is an express contradiction. And, consequent- 
ly, as before, tnere must on the contrary, of necessi- 
ty, have existed, from eternity, some one immutable 
and independent being, whicli, what it is, remains ^h 
in the next place to be inquired. ^H 

III. That unchangeable and independent Being, The i^P 
which has existed from eternity, without any exter- en't^ceing 
nal cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that muet be 
is, necessarily existing. For whatever exists, must g^^^'ing.' ' 
either have come into being out of nothing, abso- 
lutely without cause ; or it must have been produ- 
ced by some external cause ; or it must be self-exist- 
ent. Now, to arise out of nothing, absoUitely with- 
out any cause, has been already shown to be a plain 
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PROP, temal cause, cannot possibly be true of every thing r 

"'■ but something must have existed eternally and in- 

' ' dependently, as has likewise been shown already. 

• It remains, therefore, that that being which has ex- 
isted independently from eternity must of necessity 
be self-existent. Mow, to be self-existent is not to 
be produced by itself; for that is an express contra- 
diction. But it is, (which is the only idea we can 
frame of self-existence ; and without which, the word 
seems to have no sigTiification at all ;) it is, I say, to 
exist by an absolute necessity originally in the na- 
ture of the thing itself : And this necessity must be 
^H antecedent ; not, indeed, in time, to the existence of 
^^k the being itself, because that is eternal ; but it must 
^V be antecedent in tiie natural order of our ideas, to 
our supposition of its being ; that is, this necessity 
must not barely be consequent upon our supposition 
of the existence of such a being ; (for then it would 
not be a necessity absolutely such in itself, nor be 
the ground or foundation of the existence of any 
thing, being on the contrary only a consequent of 

Pit ;) but it must antecedently force itself upon us, 
whether we will or no, even when we are endea- 
vouring to suppoge that no such being exists. For 
example : vvhen we are endeavouring to suppose, 
that there is no being in the universe that exists ne- 
cessarily, we always find in our minds, (besides the 
p>ge 10, foregoing demonstration of something being self- 
**• existent, from the impossibility of every thing's being 

dependent;) we always find in our minds, I say, 
^^ some ideas, as of infinity and eternity ; which to re- 
^^k move, that is, to suppose that there is no being, no 
^^B substance in the universe, to which these attributes 
VVi or modes of existence are necessarily inherent, is a 
T" * contradiction in the very terms. , For modes and 
attributes exist only by the existence of the sub- 
stance to which they belong. Now, be that can sup- 
pose eternity and immensity (and consequently the 
substance by whose existence these modes or attri- 
butes exist,) removed out of the universe, may, M^ 
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please, as easily remove tjie relation of equality PBop. 
tween twice two and four.) '" 

That to suppose immensity removed out of the' 
"fcuii verse, or not necessarily eternal, is an express con- 
■tradiction ; is intuitively evident to every one who 
attends to his own ideas, and considers the essential 
■Mature of things. To suppose* any part of space 
i^moved, is to suppose it removed from and out of 
itself: and to suppose the whole to be taken away, 
is supposing it to be taken away from itself, that is> 
to be taken away while it still remains; which is a 
contradiction in terms. There is no obscurity in 
this argument but wliat arises to those who think 
immense space to be absolutely nothing: which 
notion is itself likewise an express contradiction ; 
for nothing is that which has no properties or modes 
whatsoever ; that is to say, it is that of which no- 
thing can truly be affirmed, and of which efery thing 
can truly be denied; which is not the case of im- 
ijsity or space. 
^P^om this third proposition it follows, 
i. 1st, That the only true idea of a self-existent orThetni? 
necessarily-existing being, is the idea of a being, the^J'^!^^ 
supposition .of whose not-existing is an express con- eace. 
tradiction. \ For since it is absolutely impossible but ''"f'ta** 
there must be somewhat self-existent ; that is, which 
exists by the necessity of its own nature ; it is plain 
that that necessity cannot be a necessity consequent 
upon any foregoing supposition, (because nothing 
can be antecedent to that whicli is self- existent, no 
not its own will, so as to be the cause or ground of ^^ 
its own existence,) but it must be a necessity abso- ^H 
lutely sucb in its own nature. Now, a necessity, not ^H 
relatively or consequentially, but absolutely such in ^B 
its own nature, is nothing else but its being a plain 
impossibility or implying a contradiction to suppose 
the contrary. For instance ; the relation of equali- 

•Moveantur partes spatii de locis suis, et movebuntur (ut i 
dkim) de seipais. — Ntaiton. Princip. /ii. I. Schol. ad D^it. 8. 
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PHOP. ty between twice two and four is an absolute nec( 
'^^' sity only because it is an immediate contradictid 
in terms to suppose them unequal. This is the oil 
idea we can frame of an absolute necessity ; and 4 
use the word in any other sense seems to be usii 
it without any signification at all. 

If any one now asks, what sort of idea the idea c 
that being is, the supposition of whose not-existing 
is thus an express contradiction ; I answer, it is the 
first and simplest idea we can possibly frame ; an 
idea necessarily and essentially included or presup- 
posed, as a sine qua iwn, in every other idea whatso- 
ever ; an idea, which (unless we forbear thinking at 
all) we cannot possibly extirpate or remove out of 
our minds ; of a most simple being, absolutely eter- 
nal and infinite, original and independent. For, that 
he who supposes there is no original independent 
being in tlie universe, supposes a contradiction, has 
been shown already. And that he who supposes 
there may possibly be no eternal and infinite being 
in the universe supposes likewise a contradiction, is 
evident from hence ; (besides that these two attri- 
butes do necessarily follow from self-originate inde- 
pendent existence, as shall be shown hereafter ;) that 
when he has done his utmost, in endeavouring to 
imagine that no such being exists, he cannot avoid 
imagining an eternal and infinite* nothing ; that is. 
he will imagine eternity and immensity removed 
out of the universe, and yet that at the same time 
they still continue there ; as has been abovef dis- 
tinctly explained. 
The error This argument the Cartesians, who supposed the 
wiinnfl!^"'' '^^^^ °^ immensity to be the idea of matter„have been 
greatly perplexed with. For, (however in words 
they have contradicted themselves, yet in reaUty) 
they have more easily been driven to that most in- 

P See the Answer tn a Seventh Letter, at !)ic end of iliis 
+ ftgeI5. 
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lerable absurdity of asserting matter* to be a ne- prop. 
^Bsary being ; than being able to remove out o f ^"' 
tueir minds the idea of immensity, as existing ne- 
Oessarily and inseparably from eternity. Which ab- 
surdity and inextricable perplexity of theirs, in re- 
Bpect of the idea of immensity, shows that they found 
that indeed to be necessary and impossible to be re- 
moved ; but, in respect of matter, it was only a per- 
verse applying an idea to an object, whereto it no- 
ways belongs ; for, that it is indeed absolutely im- 
possible and contradictory to suppose matter neces- 
sarily-existing, shall be demonstrated presently. 
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Puto implicare contradictloQem, ut mundus sit finitus: i. c. I 
_ _ k it implies a cantradietion for the world to be 6mte. — Cartes. 
Spitl. 69. prmte partis. 

And his follower Mr. Hegis, Mais peut&tre (saith he) quejerai- 
sonne mal, &c. i> e. Sut perhaps I argue ill, when I toncluJe tliat 
the property my idea hath to represent extension, [[that is, in the 
sense of the Cartesians, matteij comes from extension itself as 
its cause. For, what hinders me from believing that if thia pro- 
perty comes not from myself, yet at least it may come from some 
spirit [|or being^ superior to me, which produces in me the idea of 
extension, though extension does not actually exist ? Yet when I 
consider the thing attentively, I find that my conclusion is good ; 
and that no spirit [[or being^ how excellent soever, can cause the 
idea which I have of extension to represent to me extension rather 
than any thing else, if extension does not actually exist ; because 
if he sh(^uld do so, the idea which I should then have of extension 
would iiot be a representation of extension, but a repvefentatiaa of 
Ijolliint; ; which is impossible. 

But it may be I still deceive myself, when I say that the idea I 
have of extension supposes an object actually existing. For it 
seems that I have ideas, which do not suppose any object : I have, 
for example, the idea of an enchanted castle ; though no such thing 
really exists. Yet when I consider the difficulty still more atten- 
tively, I find there is this difierence between the idea of extension, 
and (Iiat of an enchanted castle, that the first, being natural, that 
b, independent on my will, supposes an object which is necessarily 
sucl) 33 it represents, whereas the other, being artificial, supposes 
indeed an object, but it is not necessary that that object be abso- 
lutely such as the idea represents, because my will can add to that 
oljeci, or diminish from it, as it pleases, as I have before said, and 
as sliaJl be proved hereafter, when I come to treat of the origin of 
I. — Regis Melnpki/x. lib. I. par. 1. cap. 3. 
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PBdp. 2db/. From hence it follows, that there is no mao 
'"• whatsoever, who makes any use of his reason, but 
Nnthrntjao "^^y easily becomc more certain of the being of a 
eertsin as supreme independent cause, than he can be of any 
Inm^of*" thing else besides his own existence ; for how much 
supreme thouglit soevcr it may require to demonstrate the 
eat^M^usa! Other attributes of such a being, as it mav do to de- 
monstrate the greatest mathematical certainties, (of 
which more hereafter, ) yet, as to its existence, that 

i there is somewhat eternal, infinite, and self-existing, 
which must be the cause and origin of all other things; 
tliis is one of the first and most natural conclusions 
that any man, who thinks at all, can frame in his 
mind : and no man can any more doubt of this, than 
he can doubt whether twice two be equal to four. — 
It is impossible, indeed, a man may in some sense be 
ignorant of this first and plain truth, by being ut- 
terly stupid, and not thinking at all ; (for though 
it is absolutely impossible for him to imagine the 
, contrary, yet he may possibly neglect to conceive 

this ; though no man can possibly think that twice 
two is not four, yet he may possibly be stupid, and 
never have thought at all whether it be so or not.) 
But this I say : there is no man. who thinks or rea- 
sons at all, but may easily become more certain, that 
there is something eternal, infinite, and self-existing, 
than he can be certain of any thing else. 
Of iiie sdlif. Hence we may observe, that our first cer- 

G^"in- taiity of the existence of God does not arise from 
eluding this, that in the idea our minds frame of him, (or 
lei^exist- pather in the definition that we make of the word 
God, as signifying a being of all possible perfections,) 
\ we include self-existence; but from hence, that it is 

K' ^ demonstrable both negatively, that neither can all 
f--' things possibly have arisen out of nothing, nor can 
they have depended one on another in an endless 
succession ; and also positively, that there is some- 
thing in the universe, actually existing without us, 
the supposition of whose not-existing plainly im- 
plies a contradiction. The argument which has J 
m z. ■ 
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wncie been drawn from our including self-existence pbop, 
in the idea of God, or our comprehending it in the ^"' 
definition or notion we frame of him, has this ob- 
scurity and defect in it : that it soems to extend only 
totlie nominal idea or mere definition of a self-ex- 
istent being, and does not with a sufficiently evident 
connexion refer and apply that general nominal idea, 
definiUon, or notion which we frame in our own 
mind, to any real particular being actually existing 
without us. For it is not satisfactory, that I have 
in my mind an idea of the proposition ; there exists 
a being indued with all possible perfections ; or, 
there is a self-existent being. But 1 must also have 
some idea of the thing. I must have an idea of 
something actually existing without me. And I 
must see wherein consists the absolute impossibility 
of removing that idea, and consequently of suppos- 
ing the non-existence of the thing, before I can be 
satisfied, from that idea, that the thing actually ex- 
ists. The bare having an idea of tl>e proposition 
there is a self-existent being, proves indeed the 
thing not to be impossible ; (for of an impossible 
proposition there can be no idea ;) but that it actiL- 
ally is, cannot be proved from the idea ; unless the 
certaitityof the actual existence of a necessarily-~eX^ 
istSig~being follows from the possibility of the ex; 
♦rterrce of such a being ; which that it does in this 
particular case, many learned men have indeed 
thought ; and their subtile arguings upon this head 
are sufificient to raise a cloud not very easy to be 
seen through. But it is a much clearer and more 
convincing way of arguing, to demonstrate that 
there does actually exist without us a being, whose 
existence is necessary and of itself: by shewing the 
evident contradiction contained in the contrary sup- 
position, (as I have before done, ) and at the same 
time the absolute impossibility of destroying or re- 
moving some ideas, as of eternity and immensity, 
which tlierefore must needs be modes or attributes 
of a necessary being actually existing. For if I have 
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tW»P- in my mind an idea nf a thing, and cannot possibly 
"'• in my imagination take away the idea of that thing 
as actually existing, any more than I can change or 
take away the idea of ttie equality of twice two to 
four ; the certainty of the existence of that thing is 
the same, and stands on the same foundation as the 

■ certiunty of the other relation. For the relation of 
equality between twice two and four has no other 
certainty but this ; that I cannot, without a contra- 
diction, change or take away the idea of that rela- 
tion. We are certain, therefore, of the being of a su- 
preme independent cause ; because it is strictly de- 
monstrable, that there is something in the universe 
actually existing without us, the supposition of whose 
not-existing plainly implies a contradiction. 

»Some writers have contended,* that it is prepos- 
terous to inquire in this manner at all into the 
ground or reason of the existence of the first cause : 
because evidently the first cause can have nothing 
prior to it, and consequently must needs {they think) 
exist absolutely without any cause at all. That the 
first cause can have no other being prior to it, to be 
the cause of its existence, is indeed self-evident. 
But if originally, absolutely, and antecedently to all 

(supposition of existence, tiiere be no necessary ground 
or reason why the first cause does exist, ratlier than 
not exist; if the first cause can rightly and truly be 
affirmed to exist, absolutely without any ground or 
reason of existence at all, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, by the same argument, that it may as well cease 
likewise to exist, without any ground or reason of 
ceasing to exist : which is absurd. The truth there- 
fore plainly is : Whatever is the true reason, why 
^B the first cause can never possibly cease to exist, the 

^ft same is, and originally and always was, the true rea- 

^^L son why it always did and cannot but exist : that 
^^L iSf it is the true ground and reason of its existence. 

^^H ' See the Answer to a Seventh 
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•llhli/. rrom hence it I'ollows, that the raatewal sBSt. 
■xvorld cannot possibly be the first and original being, ^'^- 
vincreated, independent, and of itself eternal. For Ti„t ibe 
since it hath been already demonstrated, that what- matemi 
«ver being hath existed from eternity, independent, "(J't'^io^." 
nnd without any external cause of its existence, must i)iy be ti.c 
te self-existent; and that whatever is self-existent, '""f?/'"" 
must exist necessarily by an absolute necessity in 
the nature of the thing itself. It follows evidently, 
tiiat unless the material world exists necessarily by 
an absolute necessity in its own nature, so as that it 
must be an express contradiction to suppose it not 
to exist, it cannot be independent, and ot itself eter- 
nal. Now that the material world does not exist 
thus necessarily, is very evident. For absolute ne- 
cessity of existing, and a possibility of not existUig, 
being contradictory ideas, it is manifest the materi- 
al world cannot exist necessarily, if without a con- 
tradiction we can conceive it either not to be, or to 
be ill any respect otherwise than it now is ; than 
which, nothing is more easy. For whether we con- 
sider the form of the world, with the disposition 
ftnd motion of its parts, or whether we consider the 
matter of it, as such, without respect to its present 
fbi-m. every thing in it, — both the whole and every 
One of its parts, their situation and motion, the form 
and also the matter, are the most arbitrary and de- 
pendent things, and the farthest removed from ne- 
cessity, that can possibly be imagined, A necessity 
indeed of fitness, that is, a necessity that things 
should be as they are, in order to the well-being of 
the whole, there may be in all these things : but an 
absolute necessity of nature in any of them, (which 
is what the atheist must maintain,) there is not the 
least appe^ance of. If any man will say in this 
sense, (as every atheist must do,) either that the 
ftwrn of the world, or at least the matter and motion 
of it, is necessary, nothing can possibly be invent' 
ed more absurd. 

^ 11' he says, that the partieuVaY fovvft \s ncce?sw3 \1 
c s 
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PROP, that is, that the world, and all things that are there- 
^"' in. exist by necessity of nature, he must affirm it to 
The form he 3 contradiction to suppose that any part of the 
of ihe world can be in any respect otherwise than it now is. 
nweuMy'. It Hiust he a contradiction in terms, to suppose more 
or fewer stars, more or fewer planets, or to suppose 
their size, figure, or motion different from what it 
now is; or to suppose more or fewer plants and an imals 
upon earth, or the present ones of different shape and 
bigness from what they now are. In all which things 
there is the greatest arbitrariness, in respect of pow- 
er and possibility, that can be imagined ; however 
necessary any of them may be, in respect of wisdom, 
and preservation of the beauty and order of the 
whole. 
Nor it* If the atheist will say, that the motion in gene- 
'^^'"°- ral of all matter is necessary, it follows that it 
must be a contradiction in terms to suppose any 
matter to be at rest ; which is so absurd and ri- 
diculous, that I think hardly any atheists, either 
ancient or modern, have presumed directly to sup- 
pose it. 

One late author* indeed has ventured to assert, and 
pretended to prove, that motion ^tliat is, the eo- 
natus to motion, the tendency to move, the power or 
force that produces actual motion,) is essential to all 
matter. But how philosophically, may appear from 
this one consideration : The essential tendency to 
motion, of every one, or of any one particle of mat- 
ter in this author's imaginary infinite plenuvi, must 
be either a tendency to move some one determinate 
way at once, or to move every way at once. A ten- 
dency to move some one determinate way cannot 
be essential to any particle of matter, but must 
arise from some external cause; because there is no- 
thing in the pretended necessary nature of any par- 
ticle to determine its motion necessarily and essen- 
tially one way rather than another. ' And a ten- 

'olaml, LeUev \\\. 
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TOncy or conatus equally to move every way at pbo?. 
once, is either an absolute contradiction, or at least "'■ 
«ould produce nothing in matter but an eternal 
Test of all and every one of its parts. 

If the atheist will suppose motion necessary and 
essential to some matter, but not to all, the same ab- 
surdity, as to the determination of motion, still fol- 
lows ; and now he moreover sui)poses an absolute 
necessity not universal ; that is, that it shall be a 
(.•ontradiction to suppose some certain matter at rest 
though at the same time some other matter actually 
be at rest. 

If he only affirms bare matter to be necessary then, Nor the 
besides the extreme folly of attributing motion and ['"^ "^^ 
the form of the world to chance, (which senseless 
opinion I think all atheists have now given up; m 
and therefore 1 shall not think myself obliged to ^| 
takeany notice of it in the sequel of this discourse;) H 
it may be demonstrated, by many arguments drawn * 
from the nature and affections of the thing itself, 
that matter is not a necessary being. For instance, 
thus ; Tangibility, or resistance , (which is what 
mathematicians very properly call vit inertia:, is 
essential to matter ; otherwise the word matter 
will have no determinate signification. Tangibility, 
therefore, or resistance, belonging to all matter, it 
follows evidently, that, if all space were filled with 
matter, the resistance of all fluids (for the resistance 
of the parts of hard bodies arises from anotl;er cause,) 
M'ould necessarily be equal. Por greater or less de- 
grees of fineness or subtilty can in thiscasemake no 
difference; because the smaller or finer the parts of 
the fluid are, wherewith any particular space is filled, 
the greater in proportion is the number of the parts; 
and consequently the resistance still always equal. 
But experience shows, on the contrary, that the re- 
sistance of all fluids is not equal ; there being large 
spaces in which no sensible resistance at all is made 
to the swiftest and most lasting motion of l\\e ?»\\A,- 
^cst bodies. Therefore all space is i\o\.. 
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matter; but, of necessary consequence, there must 

_be a vacuum. 

"~ Or thus. It appears from experiments of falling 
bodies, and from experiments of pendulums, which 
(being of equal lengths and unequal gravities,) vi- 
brate in equal times ; that all bodies whatsoever, in 
spaces void of sensible resistance, fall from the same 
height with equal velocities. Now, it is evident, that 
whatever force causes unequal bodies to move with 
equal velocities, must be proportional to the quanti- 
ties of the bodies moved. The power of gravity 
therefore in all bodies, is, (at equal distances, suppose 
from the centre of the earth,) proportional to the 
quantity of matter contained in each body. For if, 
in a pendulum, there were any matter that did not 
gravitate proportionally to its quantity, the vis in- 
ertia; of that matter would retard the motion of the 
rest, so as soon to be discovered in pendulums of 
equal lengths and unequal gravities in spaces void of 
sensible resistance. Gravity, therefore, is in all bo- 
dies* proportional to the quantity of their matter. 
And consequently, all bodies not being equally heavy, 
it follows again necessarily, that there must be a 
vacuum.f 

Now, if there be a vacuum, it follows plainly, that 
matter is not a necessary being. For if a vacuum 
actually be, then it is evidently more than possible 
for matter not to be. If an atlieist will yet assert, that 
matter may be necessary, though not necessary to be 
everywhere, I answer, this is an express contradic- 
tion : for absolute necessity is absolute necessity 
everywhere alike. And if it be no impossibiHty for 
matter to be absent from one place, it is no impossi- 
bility (absolutely in the nature of the thing ; for no 
relative or consequential necessity can have any room 
in this argument,) it is no absolute impossibility, I 

* Neiiloni PiJticip. PhilDsoph, edit. Inia. p. SOi. edit. Sda. p. 
272. edit. Slia. p. 294. 

t Neutoni i'ruici& PIiilQiaopIh edit. Ima, m^U. edit.£da,p. 
S6#. 
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say, ill the nature of the thing, that matter should be prop- 
alsent from any other place, or from every place. "^' 

Spinoza, the most celebrated patron of atheism spinoza'« 
in our time, who taught that there is no difference "'""'"V 
of substances,* but that the whole and every part of''*"' "'^ 
the material world is a necessarily-existing being, 
and that there is no other God but the universe ;f ^B 
tbat be might seemingly avoid the manifold absur- ^M 

dities of that opinion, endeavours by an ambiguity of ^| 
expression, in the progress ofhisdiscourse,to elude the 
arguments by which he foresaw his assertion would 
be confuted. For, having first plainly asserted, that 
ail substance is necessarily-existing,:t 'i^ would af- 
terward seem to explain it away, by asserting, that 
the reason why every thing exists necessarily, ^ and 
could not possibly have been in any respect different 
from what it now is, is because every thing flows 
from the necessity of the divine nature. By which, 
if the unwary reader understands, that he means 
things are therefore necessarily such as they are, be- 
cause infinite wisdom and goodness could not possi- 
bly make things but in that order which is fittest 
aiid wisest in the whole, he is very much mistahen : 
for such a necessity is not a natural, but only a moral 
and consequential necessity, and directly contrary to 
the author's true intention. Further, if the reader 
hereby understands, that God was determined, not 
by a necessity of wisdom and goodness, but by a 
mere natural necessity, exclusive of will and choice, 

" Una substantia non potest produci ab alia substantia. Et hi 
par. I. prop. 6. 

Omnis substantia est necessaria infinita. Ibid. prop. 3. 

Ad naturani aubstantite pcrtinct existere. Ibid. prop. 7- 

+ PrKter Dcum nulla dari necjue coneipi potest substantia. Ibid, 
prop. 14. 

J Ad tiaturam suhstantie pertinet exlslere. Prop. 7- 

§ Reg, nulloalio modo, neque alio ordine, a Deo produci potucrunt 
quam products sunt. Prop. 33, 

Ex necessitate Divinic Natura?, infiiiila infinilis modis (hoc est, 

omnia qute sub intellectum infinitum cadere poasunt,) sequj debeiit, 

p. flap 16. 
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PEOP. to make all things just as they now are ; neither is 
'"• this the whole of Spinoza's meaning : for this, as ab- 
surd as it is, is still supposing God as a substance 
(distinct from the materialworld; which he express- 
ly denies.* Nay, further, if any one thinks his mean- 
ing to be, that all substances in the world are only 
modifications of the divine essence, neither is this 
all ; for thus God may still be supposed as an agent, 
acting upon himself at least, and manifesting himself 
in different manners, according to his own will; 
which Spinoza expressly denies.f But his true 
meaning, therefore, however darkly and ambiguous- 
ly he sometimes speaks, must be this; and if he means 
any thing at all consistent with himself, can be no 
other than this : that, since it is absolutelyj impossi- 
ble for any thing to be created or produced by ano- 
ther ; and |) also absolutely impossible for God to have 
caused any thing to be in any respect different from 
what it DOW is ; everv thing that exists, must needs 
be so a part § of the (fivine substance, not as a modi- 
fication caused in it by any** will or good-pleasure, 
or wisdom in the whole, but as of absolute necessity 
in itself, with respect to the mannerf f of the existence 
of eacli part, no less than witli respect to theself-ex- 

Iistence of the whole. Thus the opinion of Spinoza, 
when expressed plainly and consistently, comes evi- 
dently to this ; that the material world, and every 
part of it, with the order and manner of being of 
each part, is the only self-existent, or necessarily -ex- 
isting being. And now, consequently, he must of 
necessity affirm all the conclusions which I have be- 
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• Locis supra ci talis. 

+ Deiim non operari ex libertate voluntatis- Prop, 32. corol. t. 
scholium ad prop. 17. 

* Una substantia non [joiest produci ab alia substantia. Prop. 6. 
II Res, nulla alio moUo, neque alio ordine, a Deo produci poiuerunt 
am productiE sunt. Prop. 33. 
§ Prifter Deum nnlla dari, neque concipt potest substantia. Prop. 

•• Deum nnn oj}crari ex libcrtate volunlaiis. Prop. 83, i 
ft Nulh alio modo, nefiiie ordinc, Sic. 
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fore shown to follow demonstrably from that opin- pnop. 
ion. He cannot possibly avoid affirming, tbat "^- 
it is a contradiction, (not to the perfections of God, 
for that is mere senseless cant and amusement in him 
who maintains that there is but one substance in the 
universe ; but he must affirm that it is in itself and 
in terms a contradiction,) for any thing to be, or 
to be imagined, in any respect otherwise tlian it 
now is. He must say it is a contradiction, to suppose 
the number, or figure, or order of the several parts of 
the world, could possibly have been different from 
what they now are. He must say, motion is neces- 
sarily of itself, and consequently that it is a contra- 
diction in terms to suppose any matter to be at rest ; 
or else he must affirm, (which is rather the more ab- 
surd of the two, as may appear from what lias been 
already said in, proof of the second general head of 
this discourse ;* and yet lie has chosen to affirm it ;) 
that motion, as a dependent being, has been eter- 
nally communicated from one piece of matter to 
another, without having at all any original cause of 
its being, eitber within itself or from without, which, 
ivith other the like consequences touching the ne- 
cessity of the existence of things, (the very mention 
of which is a sufficieiit confutation of any opinion 
they follow from,) do, as I have said, unavoidably 
follow from the fore-mentioned opinion of Spinoza. 
And consequently, that opinion, viz. that the uni- 
verse, or whole world, is the self-existent or necessari- 
ly-existing being, is demonstrated to be false. 

I have, in this attempt to show tbat the material 
world cannot possibly be the first and original being, 
uncreated, independent, and self-existent, design- 
edly omitted tlie argument usually drawn from the 
supposed absolute impossibility, in the nature of the 
thing itself, of tlie world's being eternal, or having 

* Corpus mntum, vel quiescens, ad motiim vel quictcm determi- 
nari debuit ab alio corpoie, quod etiam ad motum Me\ c\\\\e\.v\TO &^- 
terojittatani fuit ab alio, at illad itcruiii ab alio, ut sic " 
yar. II. prop. 13. lemma 3. 
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PROF- existed through an infinite succession ol' time ; and 
^^^ tills I have done for the two following reasons. 
Of Lhe opi. '*'- Because the question between us and the 
nioncnn- athcists is not whether the world can possibly have 
^reifrni ^^^^ eternal, but whether it can possibly be the ori- 
tj of the ginal, independent self-existing being ? — which is a 
worid. very different question. For many, wlio have affirm- 
ed the one, have still utterly denied the other. And 
almost all the ancient philosophers, that lield the eter- 
nity of the world, in whofee authority and reasons our 
modern atheists do so greatly boast and triumph, 
defended that their opinion by such arguments as 

■ show plainly that they did by no means thereby in- 
tend to assert tliat the material world was the ori- 
ginal, independent, self-existing being, in opposition 
to the belief of the existence of a supreme all-govern- 
ing mind, which is the notion of God. So that tiie 
deniers of the being of G«d have no n^anner of ad- 
vantage from that opinion of the eternity of the 
world, even supposing it could not be disproved. 
Almost all the old philosophers, I say, who held the 
eternity of the world, did not thereby mean (at least 
their arguments do not tend to prove) that it was 
independent and self-existent ; but theii- arguments 

I are wholly levelled, eitlier to grove bai-ely that some- 
thing must needs be eternal, and that the universe 
could not possibly arise out of nothing absolutely 
and without cause ; whicii is all that Ocellus Lu- 
canus's arguments amount to : or else that the 
world is an eternal and necessary effect, flowing from 
the essential and immutable energy of the divine na- 
ture; whicli seems to have been Aristotle's opinion; 
or else that the world is an eternal voluntary emana- 
tion from the all-wise and supreme cause ; which was 
the opinion of many of Plato's followers. None of 
which opinions or arguments will in the least help out 

L ourmodern atheists; who wouldexcludesupreme mind 
and intelligence out of the universe. For, however 
the ophiion of the eternity of the world is really in- 
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yet SO long as the defenders of that opinion either prop. 

did not tliink it inconsistent witli the belief of the ^^^ 

world's being the eflFect and work of an eternal, all- 
wise, and all-powerful mind ; or at least could defend 
that opinion by such arguments only as did not in 
the least prove tlie self-existence or independency of 
the world, but most of them rather quite the con- 
trary ; it is with the greatest injustice and unreason- 
ableness in the world, that modern atheists (to whose 
purpose the eternity or non-eternity of the world 
would signify nothing, unless at the same time the 
existence and sovereignty of eternal intelligence or 
mind were likewise disproved,) pretend either the 
authority or the reasons of these men to be on their 
side. 

Ocellus Lucanus, one of the ancientest asserters 
of the eternity of the world, (whose antiquity- and 
authority* Mr Blunt opposes to that of Moses,) in 
delivering his opinion, speaks, indeed, like one that 
believed tlie material world to be self-existent; as- 
serting,! that it is utterly incapable either of gene- 
ration or corruption, of beginning or end ; that it is 
of itself eternal and perfect, and permanent for ever, 
and that the frame and parts of the world must needs 
be eternal as well as the substance and matter of the 
Vfhole, But when he comes to produce his argu- 
ments or reasons for liis opinion, they are either so 
very absurd and ridiculous, that even any atheist in 
this age ought to be ashamed to repeat them ; as when 
he attempts to prove :j: that the world must needs he 

" Oracles of Reason ; Letter to Mr Gildon, p. SlG. 

Kie/Mi uurhf f| itwrs cuSiif ifri xaJ alrwiXflp, xal im/iivi/ti rl* •ffdtra 

'All tyre; r7 xxdfui, Amytiaibi xaj rdi /m^ aSrw ewvrrd^iit. Aiyai 5s 
pipl ougai**, 7^^, &c. Ocell. Lucan. Hc^l t^c d5 ■rairij piffsw;. 

iTh&va^mxa,! ttrtXEurifrou nZ S^iiiumi xal njiXiirimuiinantTai, SiSri 
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PBop. eternal, without beginning or end, because both its fi- 

'"■ gure and motion are a circle, which has neither begin- 

"ing "oi" Sid : or else they are such arguments as prove 

»only, what no man ever really denied, viz. that some- 
tliingmust needs be eternal, because it is impossible 
for every thing to arise out of nothing, or to fall into 
nothing ; as when he says* that the world must 
have been eternal, because it is a contradiction for 
the universe to have had a beginning, since, if it had 
a beginning, it must have been caused by some other 
thing, and then it is not the universe. To wVdch 
one argument all that he says in his whole book is 
plainly reducible. So that it is evident all that he 
really proves, is only this : that there must needs be 
an eternal being in the universe ; and not, that mat- 

Iter is self-existent, in opposition to intelligence and 
mind. For, all that he asserts about the absolute neces- 
sity of the order and parts of the world, is confessedly 
most ridiculous; not at all proved by the arguments 
he alleges; and in some passages of this very book, 
as well as in other fragments, he himself supposes, 
and is forced expressly to confess, that, however eter- 
nal and necessary every thing in the world be ima- 
gined to be, yet even that necessity must flow from 
^m an eternal and intelligent mind.f the necessary per- 

^H fections of whose nature are the cause j: of the harmony 

mimity 'ffus xa! o/Miiti, Siivig Sm<>-(!>i wt! iri^siirrih:, ri n tt,; x.ivies(ns, 

> TbuM Iranslaled .- Nay, that the figure, motion, &c, thereof, •re 

wiibout beginning and end; thereby it plainly api)eais, that the 
world adtniitelh neither production nor dissolution. For the figure 
is spherical, and consequently on every side eriual, and ihererare 
without beginning or ending. Also the motion is circular. Sec. 
Oracles of Reason, p. 21 5. ~ 

" "Aj'twjrli ri 'sir. — i^ S -y&g yiyimt, «iiV« T^inv t«» flrairfc iffTi 
Ti yi ji vSo yiv^mn Ouk iraei ySarai, xai rturo yi & aduvarcf, 
■yAi nv Ttavris, wHt, Ocell. Ibid. 

t Ti aVKhrtrm Sti'ov ii.a, xal Xiyet t^ xai i[i,f^, Ocell. Lhc'4 
Leg. Fragm. 

f 2iiii-^ii riv xiejMt oj/MviM. Tainif S aJriot i 0t6i. Ibid. 
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and beauty of the world, and particularly of men's FROPi 
liaving* faculties, organs of sense, appetites, ke. fit- ^*'- 
ted even to final causes. 

Aristotle, likewise, was a great asserter indeed of 
the eternity of the world ; but not in opposition to 
thebelief of tlie being, or of the power, wisdom, or 
goodness of God. On the contrary, he for no other 
reason asserted the world to be eternal, but because 
he iancied that such an effect must needs eternally 
proceed from such an eternal cause. And so far was 
he from teaching that matter is the first and original 
cause of all things, that, on the contrary, he every- 
where expressly describes God to be an intelligent 
being ;f incorporeal ;i the first mover of all things,I| 
himself immoveable ; and aflirms, that § if there were 
nothing but matter in the world, there would be no 
original cause, but an infinite progression of causes, 
which is absurd. 

As to those philosophers who taught plainly and 
expressly that matter was not only eternal, but also 
self-existent and entirely independent, co-existing 
from eternity witti God, independently, as a second 
principle, I have already shown the impossibility of 
this opinion, at the entrance upon the present head 
of discourse, where I proved that matter could not 
possibly be self-existent: and I shall further demon- 
strate it to be false, when I come to prove the unity 
of the self-existent being. 

Plato, whatever his opinion was about the original 
matter, very largely and fully declares his sentiments 
about the formation of the world, viz. that it was 
composed and framed by an intelligent and wise 
God. And there is no one of all the ancient philo- 



• Til SunifMic xal ri "Of^avct xal r&i ijiJt'C i«i &t^ osSa/iiiiai, dv- 
Sfwrne, ci^ iionii hixa, SiioiSai irvij,Csi^xiy, ciXXct, &c. Idem, TIs^l tTJi 

i 010* afui/utTiii wti^m' D'og. in Vita Ar'uUA. 

II Ti -x^m ximv, Axi'fierw. drittot, Metapln 

f K»i lima mtfoi ni djfAini oMm, ouK.itfB^&V^M^i£l!jj^^ 

B'-Mfe 'sar^'c 45t7. /iu/. 
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PROP, sophers, who does in all hia writings speak so excel- 
"'• l ently and worthily* as he, concerning the nature and 
attributes of God. Yet as to the time of the world's be- 
ginning to be formed, he seems to make it indefinite, 
when he says f the world must needs be an eternal 
resemblance of the eternal idea. At least his follow- 
ers afterward so understood and explained it, as if, 
by the creation of the world, was not to be under- 
stood a creation in time ;J: but only an order of na- 
Iture, causality and dependence, that is, that the will 
of God, and his power of acting, being necessarily as 
eternal as his essence.^ the effects of that will and 
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" 'O-mtrsriis *»' trar^jToWs tb wawo;. 

'O yjjy, oi/^aviv, xaJ 0:hs, xal ™w« Ta h ajavp Ka! t& h £!ai 
inti yS; a/ratra i^aed/MVOt. De Repuhl. lib. 10. 

t TiS-aa aia.'pi.n rLihi nisikm, dxiia. -mhi thou. Plata in Tlmno. 
WIticb words being very imperfect in our copies of the original, are 
thus rendered by Cicero : Si ergo generatus Qest mundus ;] ad id 
efiectus est, quod ratione sapientiaque coinpi-eheiiditur, atque immu- 
tabili cctemitate continetur, £k quo efScitur, ut stt necesse hunc 
queen cernimus mundum, simulacrum xlemum esae aliciijus cter- 
ni. Cic. de Univers. 

$ Smir ffji zia/is eivai, oS^ iii ^Syif) -s^Ti^t aurou okra, a?A' Sri i x6a- 
IMS waja loS isri, piiffsi Tjonjos ixi'm; nal ourim rJra-K. Plolinus. 

Qui autem a Deoqiiidem factum fatentur,non lamen eum volunt 
temporis habere. Bed suce cfeationis initium ; iit, modo quodam \\\. 
intelligibili, sempei- sit faetus. Augustin, de Civil. Dei. lib. II. 

De mundo, et de his quos in mundo deos a Deo factos scribit 
Plato, aperiiasime dicit eos esse c^pisse, et habere initium. .Ve- 
rura id quomodo intelligant, invenerunt ^Platonici ;J non esse hoc 
videtieet temperis, sed substitution is iiiiiiutn. Ibid, lib. 10. cap. SI. 

Sed mundum quidem fuisse semper, philosophia auctai' est ; con- 
ditore quidem Deo, sed non ex tempore. Macrob. in Somiu Scip, 
lih. S.cap. 10. 

§ Kal ii 8i\u, •xagaSiiyiJ.ari di r/w ruv ytwgf/Kuv ^imy^su fl-fis vb 
^jjriuEwik" ipeul y&o Sri xaSdwig airiin ri aZ/ia r^s ixdorn ifxiS; y/jtreo' 
o/iM^imi OS rju Dw/ifur/ ij ffjtia, xal ob^ iiiiri/iiic Stu !^ MrJ Sdi i Kie/MS 
Ta^a,M7jsSji/i.d iari cjB 0mu Ajtiii owoj aiirp «a ilmi, xal ema'idios iari 
rjS &sp, sxETi Si \aJ S/iSri/utg. Zacharke SclwlasL IXspulal. 

Sicutenim, inquiunt I^PIatonici,] si pes ex ectemitate semper fuis- 
set in puWere, semper ei subesyet vestigium ; quod tameo vestigi- 
um a calcantc factum nemo dubitaret; nee alterum altcro prius esset 
qaamvis alteram ab altero factum csset : Sic, inquiunt, et mundus 
alquc; in iUo dii creati, et semper (uerunt, sem^i ex.\a«si\« 
■it; et lamen facii sunt.—AuguKl'nt <le Cbilale Dei. \\h- W. 
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power might be supposed coeval to the will and prop. 
power themselves; in the same maoncr as light ^"' 
would eternally proceed from the sun, or a shadow 
from the interposed body, or an impression from an 
imposed seal, if the respective causes of these effects 
were supposed eternal. 

From all which, it plainly appears bow little rea- 
son modern atheists have to boast either of the au- 
thority or reasons of those ancient philosophers who 
held the eternity of the world. For since these men 
neither proved, nor attempted to prove, that the ma- 
terial world was original to itself, independent or 
self-existing, but only that it was an eternal effect 
of an eternal cause, which is God, it is evident that 
this their opinion, even supposing it could by no 
means be refuted, could afford no manner of advan- 
tage to the cause of atheists in our days, who, ex- 
cluding supreme mind and inteUigence out of the 
universe, would make mere matter and necessity the 
original and eternal cause of all things. 

Qdly. The other reason why (in this attempt to 
prove that the material world cannot possibly be the 
first and original being, uncreated, independent and 
self- existent,) ] have omitted the argument usually 
drawn from the supposed absolute impossibility of 
the world's being eternal, or having existed through 
an infinite succession of time, — is, because that argu- 
ment can never be so stated as to be of any use in 
convincing or affecting the mind of an atheist, who 
must not he supposed to come prepared beforehand 
witb any transcendent idea of the eternity of God. 
For since an atheist cannot be supposed to believe 
the nice and subtile (and hideed xmintelligible) dis- 
tinctions of the schools, it is impossible by this 
argument so to disprove the possibility of the eterni- 
ty of the world, but that an atheist will understand 
it to prove equally against the possibility of any 
ibiog's being eternal; and,consequently,that it proves 
L oothiiig at all, but is only a dirticuUy anaw\^?^o«v 
Ij^jlfirnot being able to comprehend adecyaateVv 'i^^^ 
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mor. notion of eternity. That tlie material world is not 
^^^^ self-existent or necessarily-existing, but the product 

»of some distinct superior agent, may {as I have al- 
ready shown) be strictly demonstrated by bare rea- 
son against the most obstinate atheist in the world. 
But the time when the world was created, or whether 
its creation was, properly speaking, in time, is not 
80 easy to demonstrate strictly by bare reason, (as 
appears from the opinions of many of the ancient phi- 
losophers concerning that matter ;} but the proof of 
it can be taken only from revelation. To endeavour 
to prove, that there cannot possibly be any such 
thing as infinite time or space, from the impossibility 
of an addition* of finite parts ever composing or ex- 
hausting an infinite ; or from the imaginary inequa- 
Ilityof the number of years, days, and hours, that 
■would be contained in the one ; or of the miles, 
yards, and feet, that would be contained in the other ; 
is supposing infinites to be made up of numbers of 
finites ; that is, it is supposing finite quantities to 
be aliquot or constituent parts of infinite ; when 
indeed they are not so, but do all equally, whether 
great or small, whether maiiy or few, bear the very 
same proportion to an infinite, as mathematical points 
do to a line, or lines to a superficies, or as moments 
do to time ; that is, none at all. So that, to argue 
absolutely against the possibility of infinite space or 
time, merely from the imaginary inequality of the 
numbers of their finite parts, which are not proper- 
ly constituent parts, but mere nothings in propor- 
tion, — is the very same thing as it would be to argue 
against the possibility of the existence of any deter- 
minate finite quantity, from the imaginary equality 
or inequality of the number of the mathematical 
lines and points contained therein ; when indeed 
, neither the one nor the other have {in propriety of 

L speech) any number at all, but they are absolutely 
without number: neither can any given number or 
^K * Cudwoi'Ui's System, 
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quantity be any aliquot or constituent part of in- I'ttOP. 

finite, or be compared at all witii it, or bear any kind '^' 

of proportion to it ; or be tbe foundation of any ar- ^_ 

gument in any question concerning it. ^H 

IV. What the substance or essence of that being, Tiie a^l 
which is seU-existent, or necessarily-existing, is, we *^?5^''^j'J* 
have no idea; neither is it at all possible for us to eut Being 
comprehend it. That there is such a being aetu- '°^=^°™p^ 
ally existing without us, we are sure (as 1 have al- 
ready shown) by strict and undeniable demonstra- 
tion. Also what it is not, that is, that the material 
world is not it, as modern atheists would have it, 
has been already demonstrated. But what it is, 
I mean as to its substance and essence, this we are 
infinitely unable to comprehend. Yet this does not 
in the least diminish the certainty of the demonstra- 
tion of its existence. For it is one thing to know 
certainly that a being exists ; and another, to know 
what the essence of that being is. And the one 
may be capable of the strictest demonstration, when 
the other is absolutely beyond the reach of all our 
faculties to understand. A blind or deaf man has 
infinitely more reason to deny the being, or the 
possibihty of the being, of light or sounds, than any 
atheist can have to deny, or doubt of the existence 
of God : For the one can, at the utmost, have no 
other proof but credible testimony, of the existence 
of certain things, whereof it is absolutely impossible 
that he himself should frame any manner of idea, not 
only of tiieir essence, but even of their effects or pro- 
[lerties ; but the other may, wJth the least use of his 
reason, be assured of the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, by undeniable demonstration ; and may also 
certainly know abundance of its attributes, (as shall 
be made appear in the following propositions,) though 
its substance or essence be entirely incomprehensible. 
Wherefore nothing can be more unreasonable and 
weak, than for an atheist upon this account to iew-j 
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'. tlie being of God, merely because his weak and finite 

understanding cannot frame to itself any adequate 

~ notion of the substance or essence of that first and 
supreme cause. We are utterly ignorant of the sub- 
stance or essence of all other things ; even of those 
things which we converse most familiarly with, and 
think we understand best. There is not so mean 
and contemptible a plant or animal, tliat does not 
confound the most enlarged understanding upon 
earth ; nay, even the simplest and plainest of all 
inanimate beings have their essence or substance 
hidden from us in the deepest and most impenetrable 
obscurity. How weak then and foolish is it, to raise 
objections against the being of God from the incom- 
prehensibleness of his essence ! And to represent it 
as a strange and incredible thing, that there should 
exist any incorporeal substance, the essence of which 
we are not able to comprehend ! As if it were not 
far more strange, that there should exist numberless 
objects of our senses, things subject to our daily in- 
quiry, search, and examination, and yet we not be 
able, no not in any measin-e, to find out the real 
essence of any one even of the least of these things. 
Nevertheless, it is very necessary to observe here, 
by the way, that it does not at all from hence follow, 
that there can possibly be, in the unknown substance 
or essence of God, any thing contradictory to our 
clear ideas. For, as a blind man, though he has no 
idea of light and colours, yet knows certainly and 
infallibly that there cannot possibly be any kind of 
Mght which is not hght, or any sort of colour which 
is not a colour ; so, though we have no idea of the 
substance of God, nor indeed of the substance of any 
otlier being ; yet we are as infallibly certain that 
there cannot possibly be, either in the one or the 
other, any contradictory modes or properties as if 
we had the clearest and most distinct idea of them. 
From what has been said upon this head, we may 
observe, 
3si. The weakness of s\.ic\i as W^e '^x's.MmEd, 
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imagine infinite space to be ajtist representation or prop. 

adequate idea of the essence of the supreme cause. f^- 

This is a weak imagination, arising from hence, that~~ 
men, using themselves to judge of all things by their 
senses only, fancy spiritual or immaterial substances, 
because they are not objects of their corporeal senses, 
to be, as it were, mere nothings ; just as children 
imagine air, because tiiey cannot see it, to be mere 
emptiness and nothing. But the fallacy is too gross 
to deserve being insisted upon. There' are perhaps 
numberless substances in the world, whose essences 
are as entirely unknown and impossible to be repre- 
sented to our imaginations, as colours are to a man 
that was born blind, or sounds to one that has been 
always deaf. Nay, there is no substance in the 
world, of which wc know any thing further tlian 
only a certain number of its properties or attributes ; 
of which we know fewer in some things, and in others 
more. Infinite space is nothing else but abstract 
immensity or infinity, even as infinite duration ia 
abstract eternity. And it would be just as proper, 
to say that eternity is the essence of the supreme 
cause, as to say, that immensity is so. Indeed, they 
seem both to be but modes of an essence or substance 
incomprehensible to us ; and when we endeavour 
to represent the real substance of any being what- 
soever in our weak imaginations, we shall find our- 
selves in like manner deceived. 

2dli/. From hence appears the vanity of the school- The 
men, who, as in other matters, so in their disputes f^j^aoi. 
about the self-existent being, when they come at mi 
what they are by no means able to comprehend or 
explain, lest they should seem ignorant of any thing, 
they give us terms of art, and words of amusement, 
mere empty sounds, which, under pretence of ex- 
plaining the matter before them, have really no man- 
ner of idea or signification at all. Thus, when they 
tell us concerning the essence of God, that he is 
jywrns actus, vierajbrma, and the Uke, eitViet Oixe 
?5 have no meaning, and signify t\o\.\\msw 
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FRO?, else tliey express only the perfection of his power 
^' and other attributes ; which is not what these 
men intend to express by them. 

Thai [he V. Though the substance or essence of the self- 

Mir-eiist- existent being is in itself absolutely incomprehens- 

muii bT^ ible to us ; yet many of the essential attributes of 

eternal, his nature are strictly demonstrable, as well as his 

existence. Thus, in the first place, the selt-existent 

being must of necessity be eternal. The ideas of 

eternity and self-existence are so closely connected, 

that, because something must of necessity be eternal 

independently and without any outward cause of its 

being, therefore it must necessarily be self-existent ; 

and, because it is impossible but something must be 

I self-existent, therefore it is necessary tliatit must like- 

wise be eternal. To be self- existent, is (as has been 
already shown,) to exist by an absolute necessity 
in the nature of the thing itselfl Now this neces- 
sity being absolute, and not depending upon any 
thing external, must be always unalterably the 
same ; nothing being alterable but what is capable 
of being affected by somewhat without itself. That 
being, therefore, which has no other cause of its ex- 
_ istence but the absolute necessity of its own nature, 

^k must of necessity have existed from everlasting, 

^M without beginning ; and must of necessity exist to 

■ everlasting without end. 

Of the As to the manner of this eternal existence : it is 

X''°oncef n^^^if^st, it herein infinitely transcends the manner 
ving the of the existence of all created beings, even of such 
gernitj of ^g ghall cxist for ever ; that whereas it is not possible 
for their finite minds to comprehend all that is past, 
or to understand perfectly all things that are at pre- 
sent, much less to know all that is future, or to 
have entirely in their power any thing that is to 
come ', but their thoughts, and knowledge, and power 
must of necessity have degrees and periods, and be 
successive and transient as the things themselves. 
^^ Tbeetemal supreme cause.ontViecQvAtaT'^ ,^svi^ijosij 
^K him to be an intelligent beipg, ^?\\\c\v -wiW W-cr-* 
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be proved in the sequel of this discourse,) must of phop. 
necessity have such a perfect, independent, and un- ' • 
changeable compreliension of all things, that there 
can be no one point or instant of his eternal duration, 
wherein all tliing;s that are past, present, or to come, 
will not be as entirely known and represented to him 
in one single thought or view ; and all things present 
and future be equally entirely in his power and direc- 
tion as if there was really no succession at all, but 
all things were actually present at once. Thus far 
we can speak intelligibly concerning the eternal du- 
ration of the seli-existent being; and no atheist can 
say this is an impossible, absurd, or insufficient ac- 
count. It is, in the most proper and intelligible 
sense of the words, to all the purposes of excellency 
and perfection, interminahUis vtlie tota simul etper- 
fecta jjossessio ; the entire and perfect possession of 
an endless life. 

Otliers have supposed that tlie difference between With 
the manner of the eternal existence of the supreme ^'J'^' ^". 
cause, and that of the existence of created beings, 
is this : that, whereas the latter is a continual tran- 
sient succession of duration, the former is one point 
or instant comprehending eternity, and wherein all 
things are really co-existent. But this distinction I 
shall not now insist upon, as being of no use in the 
present dispute, because it is impossible to prove 
and explain it in such a manner as ever to convince 
an atheist that tliere is any thing in it; and besides, as. 
on the one hand.the schoolmen have indeed generally 
chosen to defend it, so, on the other hand,* there are 

" Crucem ingenio figere, ut rem capiat fugientem capluiu. — Tam 
fieri non potest, ut installs \^tcmporix'2 coexistant rei successivfc, quam 

impossibile est puncHira coexislere ^aK.iislendr\ Vinecc. Lusus 

mrrus non ijitelJeetonim verbnriim. — Catsend. Physic, lib. 1. 

I shall not trouble you with the inconsistent and unintelligible 
notions of the sehoolmeii ; that it \_lhe elernilj/ of CoS} is duralio 
tola simul, in which we are not to conceive any snccession, but to 
tmogine it an instant. We may ns well conceive the immensity of 
fiot) to be a point, ns his eternity fn be an instnnU — \nOl\Mys \iva,\. 
*■ 'be iiigethcr, which ivusi necessarily be ima^ncil to\ic "'^" 
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PROP, many learned men, of far better understanding and 
^"'- iudgmenti, who have rejected and opposed it. 

Thaiiiie VI. The self-cxistent Being must of necessity be 
eriTbei'ne infinite and omniprcsent. The idea of infinity or im- 
muat be mensity, as well as of eternity, is so closely connected 
anfUnmi- ^"''' *''^* of sclf-existence, that, because it is impos- 
iiresent. sible but something must be infinite independently 
and of itself, (for else it would be impossible there 
should be any infinite at al!, unless an effect could be 
perfecter than its cause,) therefore it must of necessity 
be self-existent: and because soraetliing must of ne- 
cessity be self- existent, therefore it is necessary that 
itmustlikewise be infinite. To be self-existent (as 
has been already shown,) is to exist by an absolute 
necessity in the nature of the thing itself No*vr, 
this necessity being absolute in itself, and not de. 
pending on any outward cause, it is evident it 
must be everywhere as ivell as always, unalterbly 
the same. l''or a necessity, which is not everywhere 
the same, is plainly a consequential necessity only, 
depending upon some externa) cause, and not an ab- 
solute one in its own nature ; for a necessity absolute- 
ly such in itself, has no relation to time or place, or any 
thing else. Whatever therefore exists by an absolute 
necessity in its own nature, must needs he infinite 
as well as eternal. To suppose a finite being to be 
self- existent, is to say that it is a contradiction for 
that being not to exist, the alwence of which may 

enl to successions, let them that car, conceive. — Arcliiiskop Tit- 
loUon, vol.7, sei-m. 13. 

Others say, God sees and knows future things, by the presentiali- 

ty and co-existenee of all things in eternity ; for lliey sny, that fiH 

tore things are actually present and existing to God, though not t» 

mensura propria, yet in mensura atiena. The schoolmen have much' 

more of this jaigon and canting language. I envy no oian the un* 

derstanding these phrases; but tome they seem lo signify nothing, 

' It to have been words invented by idle and conceited men, wliich 

gi'eat many ever since, lest they should seem to be ignorant, 

would sc«n to understand. But I wonder most, that men, when 

tiejr Jidve amused and puzzled themseWes and otliera with hard 

words, should call this explaining ihin^s.— ArcWiihixp TiB 

wai ff. term, 6. 
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jret be conceived without a contradiction ; which is ^ROT. 
the greatest absurdity in the world. For if a being ' — 

can.witiiout a contradiction, be absent from one place, 
it may, without a contradiction, be absent likewise 
from another place, and from all places: and what- 
ever necessity it may have of existing, must arise 
from some external cause, and not absolutely from 
itself; and, consequently, the being cannot be self- 
existent. 

From hence it follows, 

1st. That the infinity of the self-existent being 
must be an infinity of fulness as well as of immen- 
sity ; that is, it must not only be without limits, but 
also without diversity, defect, or interruption : For 
instance ; could matter be supposed boundless, it 
would not therefore follow that it was in this com- 
plete sense infinite ; because, though it had no limits, 
yet it might have within itself many assignable va- 
cuities. But whatever is self- existent, must of ne- 
cessity exist absolutely in every place alike, and be 
equally present everywhere; and consequently must 
have a true and absolute infinity, both of immen- 
sity and fulness. 

2dly. From hence it follows, that the self-exrstent 
being must be a most simple, unchangeable, incorrup- 
tible being; without parts, figure, motion, divisibility, 
or any other such properties as we find in matter. 
For all these things do plainly and necessarily imply 
finiteness in their very notion, and are utterly incon- 
sistent with complete infinity, Divisibihty is a sepa- 
ration of parts, real or mental: meaning, by mental 
separation, not barely a partial apprehending, (for 
space, for instance, which is absolutely indivisible 
and inseparable, either really or mentally, may yet 
be partially apprehended;*) but a removing, disjoin- 
ing or separating of parts one from another, even so 

• Ordo parti um spatii est immutabilis; moveentur ho? tie locia 
suis, rt tnovebuntiir (tit ita [)icam) de seipsis. "NcviVQxv. ^TOvci'2- 
ipl. ad de£nic 8. 
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PHOP. much as in the imagination. And any such separa- 

^'' tion or removing of parts, one from another, is really 

or mentally a setting of bounds ; either of which 

^M destroys infinity. Motion, for the same reason, ira- 

^m pHes fimteness ; and to have parts, properly speaking, 

^H signifies either difference and diversity of existence, 

^H which is inconsistent with necessity ; or else it sig- 

^^^ nifies divisibility, real or mental as before, which 

^K is inconsistent with complete infinity. Corruption, 

^B change, or any alteration whatsoever, implies motion, 

^H separation of parts, and finiteness. And any manner 

^P of composition, in opposition to the most perfect 

simplicity, signifies difference and diversity in the 

manner of existence, which is inconsistent with ne- 



of the It is evident, therefore, that the self-existent being 
milliner oF juugt jjg infinite in the strictest and most complete 
vingihc sense. But as to the particular manner of his being 
1^^"*°"'^ infinite or everywhere present, in opposition to the 
manner of created things being present in such or 
such finite places; this is as impossible for our finite 

(understandings to comprehend or explain, as it is for 
us to form an adequate idea of infinity. Yet that the 
thing is true, th it he is actually omnipresent, we are 
as certain as we are that there must something be infi- 
nite, which nomanwho has thought upon these things 
at all ever denied. The schoolmen, indeed, have 
presumed to assert that the immensity of God is a 
point, as his eternity (they think) is an instant. But 
this being altogether unintelligible, that which we 
can more safely affirm, and which no atheist can say 
is absurd, and which nevertheless is sufficient to all 
wise and good purposes, is this : that whereas all 

• finite and created beings can be present but in one 
definite place at once, and corporeal beings even in 
that one place very imperfectly and unequally, to any 
purpose of power or activity, only by the successive 
motion of different members and organs ; the Su- 
preme Cause, on the contrary, being an infinite and 
^JW^mn/^ssencejn^mnpTeUendmg all thin® 
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perfectly in himself, is at all times equally present, psep.- 
both in his simple essence, and by the imraeiiiate and 
perfect exercise of all his attributes, to every point 
of the boundless immensity, as if it were really all 
but one single point. 

Vn. Tiie self-existent being must of necessity be That iiw 
but one. This evidently follows from his being ^^^^'^''^^^^j^^^ 
necessarily-existent: for necessity absolute, in it- lugt^an bi 
SGJ^ is simple and uniform and universal, without' 
any possible difference, diffbrmity, or variety what- 
soever : and all variety or difference of existence 
must needs arise from some external cause, and be 
dependent upon it, and propfirtionable to the effi- 
ciency of that cause, whatsoever it be. Absolute 
necessity, in which there can be no variation in any 
kind or degree, cannot be the ground of existence 
of a number of beings, however similar and agreeing : 
because, without any other difference, even number 
is itself a manifest diffbrmity or inequality (if I may 
so speak) of efficiency or causality. 

Again : To suppose two (or more) distinct beings 
existing of themselves, necessarily, and independent 
from each other, implies this plain contradiction ; 
that each of them being independent from the other, 
they may either of them be supposed to exist alone, 
so that it will be no contradiction to imagine the 
other not to exist ; and consequently neither of 
them* will be necessarily-existing. Wliatsoever 
therefore exists necessarily, is the one simple essence 
of the self-existent being ; and whatsoever differs 
from that, is not necessarily-existing ,■ because in ab- 
solute necessity there can be no difference or di- 
versity of existence. Other beings there may be in- 
numerable, besides the one in6nite self-existent : 
but no other being can be self-existent, because so 
it would be individually the same, at the same time 
that it is supposed to be different. 

^^ • See this /aiUier vxphitiei, in llie A] 
^K^^ end of this book. 
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MOP. From hence it follows, 

^^'' 1st. That the unity of God is a true and real, not 
ofihe figurative unity. With which prime foundation of 
Triniiy. natural religion, how the scripture-doctrine of the 
Trinity perfectly agrees I have elsewhere endeavour- 
ed to show particularly, in its proper place. 
Theim. 2dly. From hence it follows, that it is impossible 
SfTiu'in^ there should be two different self-existent independ- 
dependetit ent principles, as some philosophers have imagined ; 
prmciplea. ^^^^ ^ q^^ ^^^ matter. For, since self- existence is 
necessary-existence, and since it is an express con- 
tradiction, (as has already been shown,) that two dif- 
t ferent beings should each be necessarily-existing ; it 

P evidently follows, thai it is absolutely impossible 

there should be two independent self-existent prin- 
ciples, such as God and matter. 
Tiie error sdltf. From Heuce we may observe the vanity, 
DfSpiQoiia. ^Qiiy.^ and weakness of Spinoza; who, because the 

I self-existent being must necessarily be but one, con- 

cludes from thence,* that the whole world, and every 
thing contained therein, is one uniform substance, 
eternal, uncreated, and necessary: whereas, just on 
the contrary, he ought to have concluded, that, be- 
cause all things in the world are very different one 
from another, and have all manner of variety, and all 
the marks of will and arbitrariness and changeable- 
ness, (and none of necessity) in them, being plainly 
fitted with very different powers to very different 
ends, and distinguished one from another by a 
diversity, not only of modes, but also of essential 

I attributes, and consequently (so far as it is possible 
for us, by the use of our present faculties, to attain 
any knowledge at all of them) of their substances 
themselves also ; therefore none of these things are 
necessary or self-existent, but must needs depend 
all upon some external cause, that is, on the one 
supreme, unchangeable, self-existent being. Tha|L 
"C/nasabalantia non potest produci ab alia. Etkic. par.Z. 
Ad naturam subsianiiie pertinet exUlere. Prop,!- 
Fi-^ter Deiun nulla dari, ncque condp ^ovesV s\&Aaw\;TO. 
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ivhicli led Spinoza into his foolish and destructive PROP, 
opinion, and on which alone all his argumentation is ^^ ' 
entirely built, is that absurd definition of substance,* 
that it is something, the idea of which does not 
depend on, or presuppose the idea of any other 
thing, from which it might proceed ; but includes 
in itself necessary-existence. Which definition is 
either false, and signifies nothing ; and then his 
whole doctrine built upon it falls at once to the 
ground : Or, if it be true, then neither matter nor 
spirit, nor any finite being whatsoever, (as has been 
before shown,) is in that sense properly a substance, 
but (the w») the self-existent being alone : and so 
it will prove nothing (notwithstanding all his show 
and form of demonstration,) to his main purpose, 
which was to make us beheve that there is no such 
tiling as power or liberty in the universe, but that 
every particular thingf in the world is by an absolute 
necessity just what it is, and could not possibly have 
been in any respect otherwise. Supposing, 1 say, 
his definition of substance to be true, yet even that 
would really conclude nothing to his main pur- 
pose concerning the necessity of all things. For 
since, according to that definition, neither matter 
nor spirit, nor any finite beings wliatsoever, are sub- 
stances, but only modes ; how will it follow, that, 
because substance is self-existent, tlierefore all these 
modes are so too ? Why, because,:]: from an hifinite 
cause infinite effects must needsfoUow. Very true,8up- 
posing that infinite self-existent cause not to be a vo- 



■ Per Bubstantiam intelligo id quod in se est et per se eonci;rt- 
tUTi hoc est, id cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu alterius rei 
aquoforoisri dcbcat — Definith 3. tvhick, presmtli/ after, he thus 
explains : — Ad naluram substantias jeninet existere ; hoc est, ipaius 
essentia invnlvit necessario eJtistentiam. Elhic. Par. 1. prop. 7. 

yt Res nullo alio modo, netioe alio ordine, a Deo produci potuc- 
it quam producuB sunt. — Frop. 33. 
t Ex necessitate divinie natane, infinita infinitis modis (_hQc est, 
ininquffi sub ifltcJIcctum ijifinitum caJere posauuv,^ aec^'^ Ak- 
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nnv. luiitary, but a mere necessary agent, that is, no agent 
' at all : and supposing also, that in mere necessity 
tliere could and must be all or any variety. Both 
which suppositions (in the present argument) are 
the question begged : and what he afterwards at- 
tempts to allege in proof of them, shall afterwards 
bo considered in its proper place. 

Thaitho- VUI. Tlie self-existent and original cause of all 
aeif-eiist- thinjjs must be an intelligent beini;. In this pro- 

eiil beiiii' .fj ,. , . f, o r 

must be in- position Ijcs the mam question between us and the 
toUigeat. atheists. For, that something must be self-exist- 

kent, and that that which is self-existent must ne- 
cessarily be eternal and infinite, and the original 
cause of all things, will not bear much dispute. — 
But all atheists, whether they hold the world to be 
of itself eternal both as to the matter and form, or 
whether tliey hold the matter only to be necessary 

»and the form contingent, or whatever hypothesis 
they frame, have always asserted, and must main- 
tain, either directly or indirectly, that the self-esist- 
ent being is not an intelligent being, but either 
pure uiiactive matter, or (which in other words is 
the very same thing) a mere necessary agent. For 
a mere necessary agent must of necessity cither be 
plainly and directly in the grossest sense unintelli- 
gent ; which was the ancient atheist's notion of the 
I self-existent being : or else its intelhgence (which is 
the assertion of Spinoza and some moderns.) must be 
wholly separate from any power of will and choice ; 
which, in respect of any excellency and perfection, 
or indeed to any common sense, is the very same 
thing as no intelligence at all. 
Now, that ihe self-existent being is not such a 
blind and unintelligent necessity, but in the most 
proper sense an understanding and really active 
being, does not indeed so obviously and directly 
appear to us by considerations a priori; because 
(through the imperfection of our faculties) we know 
not wherein intelligence consists, not caw wic 4^ 
immediate and necessary conne^on. o^ ^^ VVOai^B 
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existence, as we can that of eternity, infinity', unity, PROP. 
&c. But, a posteriori, almost every thing in the ^'"- 
world demonstrates to us this great truth, and af- " 

fords undeniable arguments to prove that the world, ^M 
and all things therem, are the effects of an intelli- ^| 
gent and knowing cause. ^ 

And 15^ Since in general there are manifestly in Prored 
things various kinds of powers, and very different j^ ^""^j 
excellencies and degrees of perfection, it must needs ptrfeeiion 
be, that, in the order of causes and effects, the cause ^n]''!"^'' 
must always be more excellent than the effect : and -nieror 
consequently the self-existent being, whatever thaf;^'"*"™ 
be supposed to be,must of necessity (being the origin- "^ ^' 
al of all things) contain in itself the sum and highest 
degree of all the perfections of all things : not be- 
cause that which is self-existent must therefore have 
all possible perfections ; (for this, though most cer- 
tainly true in itself, yet cannot be so easily demon- 
strated o priori;) but because it is impossible that ^M 
any effect should have any perfection, which was ^| 
not in the cause. For, if it had, then that perfection ^H 
would be caused by nothing; which is a plain con- 
tradiction. Now an unintelligent being, it is evi- 
dent, cannot be indued with all the perfections of 
all tilings in the world ; because intelligence is one 
of those perfections. All things, therefore, cannot 
arise from an unintelligent original; and consequent- 
ly the self-existent being, must, of necessity, be in- 
telligent. 

There is no possibility for an atheist to avoid the 
force of this argument any other way than by assert- 
ing one of these two things : either that there is no 
intelligent being at all in the imiverse ; or that in- 
telligence is no distinct perfection, but merely a 
composition of figure and motion, as colour and 
sounds are vulgarly supposed to be. Of the former 
of these assertions, every man's own consciousness 
is an abundant confutation. For they who contend 
that beasts are mere machines, have yet T\eNef Y'e- 

<ned to conjecture that men are so too. \\\»\.\.\\ii-V 
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PROP, the latter assertion (in which the main strength of 

^'"' atheism lies.) is most absurd and impossible, shall 

be shown presently; though if that assertion cguld be 

I supposed to be true, yet even still it would unavoid- 
ably foUow.thatthe self-existent being must needs be 
intelligent ; as shall be proved in my tburth argument 
upon this present head. In the meantime, that the 
assertion itself, viz. that intelligence is not any dis- 
tinct perfection, properly speaking, but merely a 
composition of unintelligent figure and motion ; that 
this assertion, I say, is most absurd and impossible, 
will appear from what shall be said in the ensuing 
argument. 
From the ndly. Sinco in men in particular there is undenia- 
'pn^'ii. t'^'y ^^^^ power, which we call thought, intelligence, 
isincrea- consciousness, perception or knowledge ; there must 
te<l beings, of necessity either have been from eternity, without 
any original cause at all, an infinite succession of 

I men, whereof no one has had a necessary, but every 

one a dependent and communicated being; or else 
these beings, indued ^vith perception and conscious- 
ness,'must at some time or other have arisen purely 
out of that which had no such quality as sense, per- 
ception, or consciousness; or else they must have been 
produced by some intelligent superior being. There 
never was nor can he any atheist whatsoever, that 
can deny but one of these three suppositions must be 
the truth. If, therefore, the two former can be proved 
to be false and impossible, the latter must be owned 
to be demonstrably true. Now, that the first is im- 
possible, is evident from what has been already said 
in proof of the second general head of this dis- 
course ; and that the second is likewise impossible, 
may be thus demonstrated: If perception, or intelli- 
gence, he a distinct quality or perfection, and not a 
mere effect or composition of unintelligent figure 

kand motion, then beings indued with perception or 
consciousness can never have arisen purely out of 
that which had no such quality as perception or eon- 
^usness ; because nothing caneNeT ^vqe Vo a-wat' — 
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Wiy perfection, which it hath not either actually in pbc*. 
itself, or at least in a higher degree. But perception ^^^'' 
or intelligence is a distinct quality or perfection, and ' 

not a mere effect or composition of unintelligent fi- J 
gure and motion. ^M 

Fi?'sl: If perception or intelligence be any real 1 
distinct quality, or perfection, and not a mere effect 
or composition of unintelligent figure and motion, 
then beings indued with perception or consciousness 
can never possibly have arisen purely out of that 
which itself had no such quality as perception or 
consciousness ; because notliing can ever give to 
another any perfection which it hath not either ac- 
tually in itself, or at least in a higher degree. This 
is very evident; because, if any thing could give to 
another any perfection which it has not itseifi that 
perfection would be caused absolutely by nothing ; 
which is a plain contradiction. If any one here re- 
plies, (as Mr Gildon has done* in a letter to IVIr 
Blount,) that colours, sounds, tastes, and the like, 
arise from figure and motion, which have no such 
qualities in tliemselves ; or that figure, divisibility, 
mobility, and other qualities of matter, are confessed 
to be given from God, who yet cannot, without ex- 
treme blasphemy, be said to have any such qualities 
himself; and that therefore, in like manner, percep- 
tionf or intelligence may arise out of that which has 
no intelligence itself; the answer is very easy, — first, 
that colours, sounds, tastes, and tiie like, are by no 
means effects arising from mere figure and motion ; 
being nothing in the bodies themselves, the ob- 
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Oracles ofRcason, p. 18fi. Sec also my Letter to Mr DodweU. 
I several answers and rcjilies concerning the natural im mortality 
of the soul. 

+ If, with one of Cicero's dialngists, they would infer that the whole 
[[ofthe world^ must have understanding, bccnuse some portions 
of if arc intelligent — we may retort with the other speaker in 
Cicero, that, by the same argument, the whole must be a courtier, a 
' :ian, a dancing- master, or a philosopher, because m&n^ of \\tG^ 
ate such. Mr Toland's Letlcr ; motiOll C 
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PROP- jects of the senses, that has any manner of similitude 
^'^^- to any of these qualities; hut theyare plainly thoughts 
^~^^ or modifications of the mind itself, which is an intel- 
^1 ligent being; and are not properly caused, but only 
^B occasioned, by the impressions of figure and motion. 
^1 Nor will it at all help an atheist, (as to the present 
^M question) though we should here make for liim, (that 
^M we may allow him the greatest possible advantage,) 
^V even that most absurd supposition, that the mind it- 
^T self is nothing but mere matter and not at all an 
H ^ immaterial substance. For, even supposing it to be 
H mere matter, yet he must needs confess it to be such 
H matter as is indued not only with figure and motiou, 
H but also with the quality of intelligence and pereep- 
H tion ; and consequently, as to the present question, 
B it will still corae to the same thing, that colours, 
B sounds, and the like, which are not qualities of un- 
B intelligent bodies, but perceptions of mind, can no 
B more be caused by, or arise from mere unintelligent 
H figure and motion, than colour can be a tiiangle, or 
^1 Eound a square, or something be caused by nothing. 
B Secondly, as to the other part of the objection ; that 
B figure, divisibility, mobility, and other qualities of 
B matter, are (as we ourselves acknowledge) given it 
B fi:om God, who yet cannot, without extreme blasphe- 
B my, be said to have any such qualities himself; and 
B that therefore, in like manner, perception or intelli- 
H gence may arise out of that which has no intelligence 
I itself ; the answer is still easier : That figure, divisi- 
I bility, mobility, and other such like qualities of 
B matter, are not real, proper, distinct, and positive 
^H powers, but only negative qualities, deficiencies, 
H or imperfections. And though no cause can corn- 
el municate to its effect any real perfection which it 
B has not itself, yet the effect may easily have many 
B imperfections,deficiencies,or negative qualities,which 
B are not in the cause. Though, therefore, figure, di- 
H visibility, mobility, and the like, (which are mere 
^1 negations, as all limitations and all defects of powers 
^m JP*^ J may be in the efect. and tmA m the cause ; yet 
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intelligence, (which I now suppose, and shall prove prop 
immediately, to be a distinct quality, and which no ^^"' 
man can say is a mere negation,) cannot possibly be" " * 

Having therefore thus demonstrated, that if per- ^| 
ception or intelligence be supposed to be a distmct ^| 
quality or perfection, (thougli even but of matter 
only, if the atheist pleases,) and not a mere effect 
or composition of unintelligent figure and motion ; 
then beings indued with perception or conscious- 
ness can never have arisen purely out of that which 
had no such quality as perception or consciousness ; 
because nothing can ever give to another any perfec- 
tion which it has not itself. It will easily appear, 
secondly, that perception or intelligence is really 
such a distinct quality or perfection* and not possibly 
a mere effector composition of unintelligent figure 
and motion ; and that for this plain reason, be- 
cause intelligence is not figure, and conscious- 
ness is not motion : For whatever can arise from^ 
or be compounded of any things, is still only those 
very things of which it was compounded. And if 
infinite compositions or divisions be made eternally, 
the things will still be but eternally the same ; and 
all their possible effects can never be any thing but 
repetitions of the same. For instance, all possible 
changes, compositions, or divisions of figure, are still 
nothing but figure ; and all possible compositiona 
or effects of motion can eternally be nothing but 
mere motion. If, therefore, there ever was a time 
when there was nothing in the universe but matter 
and motion, there never could have been any thing 
else therein but matter and motion. And it would 
have been as impossible there should ever have ex- 
isted any such thing as intelligence or consciousness, 
or even any such thing as light, or heat, or sound, 
or colour, or any of those we call secondary qualities 
of matter, as it is now impossible for motion to be 
blue or red, or for a triangle to be transformed into 
a sound. That which has been apt to deceive \acu 
Lfe^/s matter is this; that they imagvne cqhv- 
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PROP, pounds to be somewhat really different from that 

viiL of which they are compounded: which is a very 

" great mistake. For all the things of which men so 

I judge, either, if they be really different, are not 
compounds nor effects of what men judge them to 
be, but are something totally distinct ; as, when the 
vulgar think colours and sounds to be properties 
inherent in bodies, when indeed they are purely 
thoughts of the mind : or else, if they be really 
compounds and effects, then they are not different, 
but exactly the same that ever they were ; as, when 
two triangles put together make a square, that 
square is still nothing but two triangles ; or when 
a square cut in halves makes two triangles, those two 
triangles are still only the two halves of a square ; 
or when the mixture of a blue and yellow powder 
makes a green, that green is still nothing but blue 
and yellow intermixed, as is plainly visible by the 
lielp of microscopes. And in short, every thing, by 
See my composition, division, or motion, is nothing else but 
w ""^Dud. *h^ very same it was before, taken either in whole 
well, with or in parts, or in different place or order. He tliere- 
^^^^''^"^yj.fore that will affirm intelligence to be the effect of 
it. a system of unintelligent matter in motion, must 

— , either affirm intelligence to he a mere name or ex- 

^m ternal denomination of certain figures and motions, 

^P and that it differs from unintelligent figures and mo- 

■^ tions, no otherwise than as a circle or triangle differs 

from a square ; which is evidently absurd : or else he 
must suppose it to be a real distinct quality, arising 
from certain motions of a system of matter not in 
itself intelligent ; and then this no less evidently 
absurd consequence would follow, that one quality 

Linherred in another ; for, in that case, not the sub- 
stance itself, the particles of which the system con- 
sists, but the mere mode, the particular mode of 
motion and figure, would be intelligent. Mr. Hobbes 
seems to have been aware of this ; and therefure, 
though he is very sparing, and as it were ashamed 
to speak otit, yet finding himaeW ■^tessed, m \vis own 
toina, with the difficulty arising5toKvt\ie\nvtQs,^^^\'tl 
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■of sense or consciousness being merely the effect of pRor. 
figure and motion, and it not serving his purpose ^^" 
at all, (were the thing never so possible,) to suppose" 
that God, by an immediate and voluntary act of his 
almighty power indues certain systems of matter 
with consciousness and thought, (of which opinion I 
shall have occasion to speak something more here- 
after,) he is forced* to have recourse to that pro- 
digiously absurd supposition that all matter, as mat- 
ter, is indued not only with figure and a capacity 
of motion, but also with an actual sense of percep- 
tion ; and wants only the organs and memory of ani- 
mals to express its sensation. 

Sdly. That the self-existent and original cause of Fromthe 
all things is an intelligent being, appears abundant- ^^"'^j*^* 
ly from the excellent variety, order, beauty, and won- fiuaicaiwe* 
derful contrivance and fitness of all things in the?f i^^P- 
world to their proper and respective ends. This ar- Bnyie, of 
gument has been so learnedly and fully handled Final 
both by ancient and modern writers, that I do but ,M"itaV,o( 
just mention it, without enlargiui* at all upon it. I ite wis- 
shall only at this time make this one observation ; (j^™ ",' 
Tliat, whereas Des Cartes and others have endea- ihe Crea- 
voured to give a possible account, (possible, did 1^1"'^"^^. 
say ? nay, indeed, a most impossible and ridiculous iiam's 
account,) how tlie world might be formed by the,!!''?'!""' 
necessary laws 01 motion alone ; they have, by so 

• Scio fuissc philosophos quosdam, eosdemque viros doctos, qui 
corpora omnia scnsu pitcdiCa esse susiiniierunt; nee \idea, si natu- 
ra spnsioiiis in reactione sola collocavetur, quomodo refutari possint. 
Seel et&i ex reacCione etiam coiporum alioriim, phantasma aliquod 
nmscereiur, illud tamen, remoto objccto, statim cessaret. Nam, 
nisi ad retinendum motnm impressum, ctiatn retnoto objecta, apta 
habeant orgnna, ut babent animalia ; ita tantum sentient^ ut n«n- 

qnam sensisse sc recordentur, Sensioni ergo, qiice vulgoiCit 

appellaliir nccessario adhxret memoria aliqna, &c.< — Holibes Phi/sic, 
cap. as. seel. 5. See also Nos. 2 and 1 1 of tlie Appendis to a Col- 
l«tion of papers which passed beWeen Mr. Loibniu and Dr. 
Clarke. 

t See Mr Boyle, of Final causes ; and Mr Ray, of the Wisdwn oj 
" i in lie ereatioH J and Mr Derham's PAi/aico-TlieoIogij. 
E 2 
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TTiop. seemingly vast an undertaking, really meant no 
^'"- more than to exphiin philosophically how the in- 
' ""animate part, that is, infinitely the least considerable 

part of the world, might possibly have been framed. 
For as to plants and animals, in which the wisdom 
of the Creator principally appears, they have never, 
in any tolerable manner, or with any the least ap- 

Eearance of siiccesF, pretended to give an account 
ow they were originally formed. In these things, 
matter and the laws of motion are able to do no- 
thing at all. And how ridiculous the Epicurean hy- 
pothesis is, of the earth producing them all at first 
by chance, (besides tliat, I think, it is now given up 
even by all atheists ;) appears from the late disco- 
very made in philosophy, that there is no such thing 
as equivocal generation of any the meanest animal 
or plant ; the sun, and earth and water, and all the 
powers of nature in conjunction, being able to do 
nothing at all towards the producing any thifig in- 
dued with so much as even a vegetable life. (From 
which most excellent discovery we may, by the 
way, observe the usefulness of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, sometimes even in matters of 
religion.) Since therefore things are thus, it must 
unavoidably be granted (even by the most obstinate 
atheist,) either that all plants and animals are ori- 
ginally the work of an intelligent being, and created 
by him in time ; or that, having been from eternity 
in the same order and method they are now in, they 
are an eternal effect of an eternal intelligent cause, 
continually exerting his infinite power and wisdom ; 
or else, that, without any self-existent original at all, 
they have been derived one from another in an eter- 
nal succession, by an infinite progress of dependent 
causes. The first of these three ways is the conclu- 
sion we assert : the second, (so far as the cause of 
atheism is concerned,) comes to the very same 
thing : and the third I have already shown, (in my 
proof of the second general head of this discourse,) 
absolutely impossible, and a cawVia^tSVovi. 
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4thli/. Supposing it was possible that the form of phop. 
the world, and all the visible things contained there- ^'"- 
in, with the order, beauty, and exquisite fitness of^^^^^ 
their parts ; nay, supposing that even intelligence original of 
itself, with consciousness and thought, in all the"""^"*"' 
beings we know, could possibly be the result or ef- 
fect of mere unintelligent matter, figure, and motion ; 
(which is the most unreasonable and impossible sup- 

uld 



position in the world ;) yet even still there would 
remain an undeniable demonstration, that the self- 
existent being, (whatever it be supposed to be,) 
must be intelligent. For even these principles them- 
selves [unintelligent figure and motion] could never 
have possibly existed without there had been before 
them an intelligent cause. I instance in motion : — 
It is evident there is now such a thing as motion in 
the world ; which either began at some time or 
other, or was eternal. If it began at any time, then 
the question is granted, that the first cause is an in- 
telligent being ; for mere unintelligent matter, and 
that at rest, it is manifest could never of itself begin 
to move. On the contrary, if motion was eternal, 
it was either eternally caused by some eternal intelli- 
gent being, or it must of itself be necessary and self- 
existent ; or el'e, without any necessity in its own 
nature, and without any external necessary cause, it 
must have existed from eternity by an endless suc- 
cessive communication. If motion was eternally 
caused by some eternal intelligent being, this also 
is granting the question, as to the present dispute. 
If it was of itself necessary and self-existent, then it 
follows, that it must be a contradiction in terms to 
suppose any matter to be at rest : and yet at the 
same time, because the determination of this self- 
existent motion must be every way at once, the ef- 
fect of it could be nothing else but a perpetual rest. 
Besides, (as there is no end of absurdities, when they 
once begin,) it must also imply a contradiction, to 

£that there might possibly have been origi- 
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actually was : which is so very absurd a consequence, 
that Spinoza himself, though he expressly asserts all 
" things to be necessary, yet seems ashamed here * to 
speak out his opinion, or rather plainly contradicts 
himself in the question about the original of motion. 
But if it be said, lastly, that motion, witliout any 
necessity in its own nature, and without any exter- 
nal necessary cause, has existed from eternity, merely 
by an endless successive communication, as f Spi- 
noza, inconsistently enough, seems to assert : This 1 
have before shown, (in my proof of the second ge- 
neral proposition of this discourse,) to be a plain con- 
tradiction. It remains, therefore, that motion must 
of necessity be originally caused by something that 
is intelligent, or else there never could have been 
any such thing as motion in the world ; and conse- 
quently the self-existent being, the original cause of 
all things, (whatever it he supposed to be,) must of 

■ necessity be an intelligent being. 
From hence it follows again, that the material 
world cannot possibly be the original self-existent 
being : For, since the self-existent being is demon- 
strated to be intelligent, and the mateiial world 
plainly is not so, it follows that the material world 

■ cannot possibly he self-existent. What some have 
fondly imagined concerning a soul of the world, 
if thereby they mean a created, dependent being, 
signifies nothing in the present argument : But if 
they understand tliereby something necessary and 
self-existent, then it is nothing else but a false, cor- 
rupt, and imperfect notion of God. 

That the IX. The self-existcnt and original cause of all 



• SpinozK Ethic. Par. I, prop. 33, compared with part. 
prop. 13, lemma 3. 

+ Corpus motum, vel qaiescens, ad motuni vol quiet 
nnii debult ab alio corpore, quod cttam ail motum vel quietcm dc- 
ieiminatmo fuit ab alio, et illud iterum ab alio, et sic in iuSnitum.— 
9r. If, prop. \a, levma. 8. " 
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Iliitlgs, is not a necessary agent but a being indued 
with liberty and choice. The contrary to this pro- _ 
position is the foundation and tlie sum of what Spi- s, 
noza and his followers have asserted concerning *'ie ^"'^^^^"8^ 
nature of God. What reasons or arguments they free agent. 
have offered for their opinion I shall have occasion 
to consider briefly in my proof of the proposition it- 
self. The truth of which appears — 

1st. In that it is a necessary consequence of the This a ne- 
foregoing proposition. For intelligence without li-j^/Zuent 
berty (as 1 there hinted) is really (in respect of any of the fore. 
power, excellence, or perfection,) no intelligence at ^"j^^iyP^"" 
all : It is indeed a consciousness, but it is merely a 
passive one ; a consciousness, not of acting, but pure- 
ly of being acted upon. Without liberty, nothing 
can, in any tolerable propriety of speech, be said to 
be an agent, or cause of any thing. For to act ne- 
cessarily, is really and properly not to act at all, but 
only to be acted upon. What therefore Spinoza and 
his followers assert, concerning the production of all 
things* from the necessity of the divine nature, is 
mere jargon and words, without any meaning at alL 
For if, by the necessity of the divine nature, tiiey un- 
derstand not the perfection and rectitude of his will, 
whereby God is unalterably determined to do always 
what is best in the whole, (as confessedly they do 
not, because this is consistent with the most perfect 
libei'ty and choice, ) but, on the contrary, mean an 
absolute and strictly natural necessity ; it follows 
evidently, that when they say God, by the necessity 
of his nature, is the cause and author of all things, 
they understand him to be a cause or agent in no 
other sense than as if a man should say, that a stone, 
by the necessity of its nature, is the cause of its own 
falling and striking the ground, whicli is really not 
to be an agent or cause at all ; but their opinion 
lounts to this, that all things are equally self-exist- 
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Ex BeeeMitaiB divinm natu rgj infiidte intoitii 
■Etiie. par. I. prop. 16, 
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PROP, ent, and consequently that the material world 18 
' God ; which I have before proved to be a contradic- 
tion. In like manner, when they speak of the intelli- 
gence and knowledge of God, they mean to attribute 
these powers to him in no other sense than the an- 
See Bvery cient Hylozoicks attributed them to all matter ; that 
^"pj^j^ge is, that a stone, when it falls, has a sensation and con- 
of Mr sciousness, but that that consciousness is no cause at 
dt*ed above ^^'> **'' power of acting ; which kind of intelligence, 
page 63. in any tolerable propriety of speech, is no intelligence 
at all : And, consequently, the arguments that 
proved the supreme cause to be properly an intelli- 
^^ gsnt and active being do also undeniably prove that 

^1 he is likewise indued with liberty and choice, which 

P alone is the power of acting. 

Pmvei 2dly. If the supreme cause is not a being indued 

ft^mVhe ^'^^^ liberty and choice, but a mere necessary agent, 
iirhitrary whose actions are all as absolutely and naturally ne- 
JUposition cessary as his existence, then, it will follow, that 
the wo^id" nothing which is not, could possibly have been ; and 
wiih an that nothing which is, could possibly not have been ; 
SpinctL'S and that no mode or circumstance of the existence 
argumenta of any thing could possibly have been in any respect 
rejitj of" otherwise than it now actually is : All which being 
,,4U things, evidently most false and absurd, it follows, on the 
contrary, that the supreme cause is not a mere ne^ 
cessary agent, but a being indued with liberty and 
choice. 
The consequence,* viz. tliatif the supreme cause 

• Alii putant Deum esse causam liberam, proplerea quod potest, 
iJt piitant, efficere ut en quBe ex ejus n&tura sequi dixitnus ; hoc egt, 
quee in ejus potestate sunt, noii £aiit : Sed hoc idem est ac si dice- 
rent quod Deus potest efiicerc, ut, ex naturatrianguli, non seqiiatur 
ejus tres angulos tequales esse duobus rectis. — Ego me satis dare 
ostendisse puto, a summa Dei poteitfia, omnia necessario efflux- 
isse, vel semper eadcm necessitate sequi ; eodem modo ac, ex na- 
tura trianguli, ab feterno et in Kternum sequitor ejus tres angulos 
ffiqiiari duobus rectis. — Ethtc, par. 1, schol. ad prop. 17. 

Omnia ex necessitate naturic divins determinate sunt, non lan- 
tumad existendvm, sedetiaraad certo modo exislendum et ope- 
ijuque Aatm conlingens^— BeiniinslTixl. \iroii. U^. ^^^ 
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be a necessary agent, then nothing wliich is not, pnoR 
could possibly have been; and nothing which is, _ '^ 
could possibly either not have been, or have been dif- 
ferent from what it is : This, I say, is expressly own- 
ed by Spinoza to be tlie unavoidable consequence 
of his own opinion. And, accordingly, he endea- 
vours to maintain, that no thing, or mode of exis- 
tence of any thing, could possibly have been in any 
respect different from what it now actually is. His 
reasonsare; (I) because* from an infinitely perfect 
liature, infinite things in infinite manners, must needs 

Eroceed ; and (2.) f because, if any thing could possi- 
ly be otherwise than it is, the will and nature of 
God must be supposed capable of change ; and 
(3.) t because if all possible things in all possible 
manners do not always and necessarily exist, they 
never can all exist ; but some things, that do not 
exist, will still always be possible only, and never 
can actually exist ; and so the actual omnipotence 
of God is taken away. The first of these arguments 
is a plain begging of the question ; For, that an 
infinitely perfect nature is able indeed to produce 

Si res alierius naturae potuissent esse, vel alio modo ad operan- 
dum determiDari, ut naiurte ordo alius esset: ergo Dei etiam na- 
tura alia posset esse quam jam est. — Prop. 33. demostrat. 

Quicquid concipimut in Dei poteslate esse, id necessario est, 
—Prop. 35. 

Deum non opera ri ex libettate volumatis, — Corol. ad prop. SZ. 

Res nullo alio modo, Deque alio ordiue, a Deo produci potue- 
rant quam products sunt. — Prop. SS. 

• Ek necessitate divine natui'se, iciinita infiniiis modis sequi 
debenl. — Prop. 16. 

+ Si res alteriiis naturip potuissent esse, vel alio modo ad ope- 
randum determinari; iit nature ordo alius esset : Ergo Dei 
etiani nature alia posset esse qtiatn jam est. — Prop. 33, cfemon- 
tlral. 

J Immo adveraarii, [qui negant, ex necessitate divine nature, 
omnia necessario fluerc,^ Dei omnipoteniiam negare videntur, 
Coguntur enim fateri, Deum infinita erealiilia intelligere qua tainen 
nunquam creare poterit : Nam alias ; si scilicet omnia, quK intel- 
ligit crearel, suara, juxta ipeoe, exhauriret omnipoten tiara, v\. s« 
imiicrfectuiD reddercu Ut igitiir Deum petfectum xVaVwMi^., eo 
rvmgantiir, nt slmut statacre liebetmi ip5\im non ipoaae wti\Cm «Sv- 
ccre, ad quxcjus polcntia S€ cjitendit.— CoroU. ad pToy. \T- 
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reoPi infinite things in infinite manners, is certainly true ; 
^^' but that it must always actually do so, by an abso- 
"lute necessity of nature, without any power of 
choice, either as to time or manner or circumstances, 
does by no means follow from the perfection of its 
nature, unless it be first supposed to be a necessary 
agent; and also, that in mere necessity there must 
be all {or can be any) variety. Both which supposi- 
tions are the very question begged that was to be 
proved. The second argument, is ( if possible ) 
still weaker : for how does it follow, if God, ac- 
cording to his eternal unemng purpose and infinite 
wisdom, produces different things at different times, 
and in different manners, that, therefore, the will 
and nature of God is changeable ? It raight exactly 

I as well be argued, that if God (according to Spinoza's 
supposition, does always necessarily produce all 
possible differences and varieties of things, there- 
fore his will and nature is always necessarily infinite- 
ly various, unequal, and dissimilar to itself. And 
as to the third argument, (which is mere metaphy- 
sical trifling,) it is just such reasoning as if a man 
should argue, that if all possible [eternal] duration 
be not always actually exhausted, it never can be 

I all exhausted; and that therefore so the eternity of 
God is taken away ; which sort of arguing every 
One at first sight discerns the weakness of. 
But whatever the arguments were, and if they 
were never so much more plausible than they really 
are, yet the assertion itself, viz. that no thing, 
or mode of existence of any thing, could possibly 
have been made in any respect different from what it 
actually is; is so palpably absurd and false, so con- 
tradictory to experience and the nature of things, 
and to the most obvious and common reason of 
mankind; that of itself it immediately, and upon 

»the first hearing, suflBciently confutes any principle 
of which it is a consequence. For all things in the 
world appear plainly to be the most arbitrary that 
can be imagined ; and to be vj\voWy t\\e effects 
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of necessity, but of wisdom and choice. A necessi- proe. 

ty indeed of fitness ; that is, that things couid not 

have been otherwise than they are, without dimi- 
nishing the beauty, order, and well-being of the 
whole ; there may be, and ( as far as we can appre- 
hend) there certainly is. But this is so far from 
serving our adversaries' purpose, that, on the contra- 
ry, it is a direct demonstration that all things were 
made and ordered by a free and wise agent. That, 
therefore, which I affirm, contradictory to Spinoza's 
assertion, is, that there is not the least appearance 
of an absolute necessity of nature, (so as that any 
variation would imply a contradiction.) in any of 
these things Motion itself, and all its quantities 
and directions, with the laws of gravitation, are 
entirely arbitrary ; and might possibly have been 
altogether different from what they now are. The 
number and motion of the heavenly bodies have no 
manner of necessity in the nature of the things them- 
selves. The number of the planets might have 
been greater or less. Their motion upon their own 
axes might have been in any proportion swifter or 
slower then it now is. And the direction of all their 
progi'essive motions, both of the primary and secon- 
dary planets, uniformly from west to east, (when by 
the motion of comets* it appears there was no ne- 
cessity but that they might as e:;sily have moved in 
all imaginable transverse dJrtKitions.) is an evident 
proof that these things are solely the effect of wis- 
ciom and choice. There is not the least appearance of 
necessity, but that all these things might possibly 
have been infinitely varied from their present con- 
stitution : and (as the late improvements in astrono- 

• Nam dum comelie movenlur in orbibus valde ecccntricis, un. 
diqiie ; et qiioquaversiiin in omnes cceli partes ; utique nullo mo- 
do fieri potuit ut cteco fato tribuendum sit; quod pianette in oibi- 
bus concentricis motu conslmili ferantur eodem oranes. — Tarn rai- 
ram unifarmitalem in ptanetarum systemate, neccssario faiendum 
intelltgentia et consilio fuissc cffecUun.— N^cnlon. Ojtvc. v'^K^ 
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PROP, my discovert they are actually liable to very great 
^^ changes. Every thing upon earth is still more evi- 
dently arbitrary ; and plainly the product, not of 
(necessity, but will. What absolute necessity for 
just such a number of species of animals or plants ? 
or who, without blushing, dare affirm,* that neither 
the form, nor order, nor any the minutest circum- 
stance or mode of existence of any of these things 
could possibly have been in the least diversified by 
the supreme cause? 
To give but one instance. In all the greater 
species of animals, where was the necessity for that 
conformityf we observe in the number and likeness 
of alt their principal members? and how would it 
have been a contradiction to suppose any or all of 

■ them varied irom what they now are ? To suppose 
indeed the continuance of such monsters, as Lucre- 
tius imagines to have perished for want of their prin- 
cipal organs of life, is really a contradiction. But 
how would it have been a contradiction for a whole 
species of horses or oxen to have subsisted with six 

I legs or four eyes ? But it is a shame to insist Ion] 
upon so plain an argument. 
It might have been objected with much mi . 
plausibleness, that the supreme cause cannot be fre^ 
because he must needs do always what is best in t'ie 
whole. But this would not at all serve Spinoza's 
purpose. For this is a necessity, not of nature and 
fate, but of fitness and wisdom ; a necessity, consist- 
ent with the greatest freedom and most perfect 
choice. For the only foundation of this necessity is 
such an unalterable rectitude of will, and perlection 
of wisdom, as makes it impossible for a wise being 
to resolve to act foolishly ; or for a nature infinitely^ 

' Hes nullo alio modo, neque alio orditie, tt Deo produci potui^| 
runt, quam prodoctie sunt. — Spinoza, uisiipra. ^| 

t Idemque dici possic de uniforniitate ilia, quic est in corporibiis 
animalium, viz. necesaario fBtendiim est intelligently ct consilio 
fa/ase effectam. — Netvlon. O^k- page 3i6. 
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eood, to choose to do what is evil : Of which I shall prop^ 
have occasion to speak more hereafter, when I come ^^ 

to deduce the moral attributes of God. 

Sdljj. If there be any final cause, of any thing in The sama 
the universe, then the supreme cause is not a ne-P'''"' 
cessary but a free agent. This consequence also, final' 
Spinoza acknowledges to be unvoidable: And there- ™"«* 
fore he has no other way left, but, with a strange 
confidence, to expose all final causes,* as the fictions 
of ignorant and superstitious men : and to laugh f 
at those who are so foolish and childish as to fancy 
that eyes were designed and fitted to see with, teeth 
to chew with, food to be eaten for nourishment, the 
sun to give light, &c. I suppose it will not be 
thought, that when once a man comes to this, he is 
to be disputed with any longer. Whoever pleases, 
may, for satisfaction on this head, consult Galen de 
Usu Partium, TuUy dc Natura Dcorum, Mr Boyle 
of Final Causes, and Mr Ray of the Wisdom of God 
in the Creation. I shall only observe this one thing ; 
that the larger the improvements and discoveries 
are, which are daily made in astronomy and natural 
philosophy, the more clearly is this question conti- 
nually determined, to the shame and confusion of 
atheists. 

Aithly. If the supreme cause be a mere necessary From thi 
agent, it is impossible any effect or product of that 8""^""' 
cause should be finite. For since that which acts iwing^ 
necessarily, cannot govern or direct its own actions, 
but must necessarily produce whatever can be the 
effect or product of its nature, it is plain, every effect 
of such an infinite uniform nature acting everywhere 

• Naiuram finem nullum sibi prafixuni habere ; et omnes causas 
finales, niliil nisi humaua esse figmenta- — Appendix ad prop. 36. 

t Oculos ad videiidum, denies ad masticanduin, lierbas et ani- 
manlia ad elimentum, solem ad illuminandum, mare ad aleadum 
places. Sec, — Ibid. 

Nullas unquam rationes circa res naturales a _fine, queni Deiis 
aut natura in iis facieadis eibl proposuit, desuiaetaua.^Carto. 
P^cip. par. I. §S8. 
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PROP, necessarily alike, must of necessity be immense, or 
infinite in extension : and so no creature in the uni- 



^^ verse could possibly be finite ; which is infinitely 

^^k absurd and contrary to experience. Spinoza, to 

^^K shuflfle off this absurdity, expresses the consequence 

^r of his doctrine thus :* that, from the necessity of the 

divine nature, infinite things {meaning infinite in 

number,) in infinite manners must needs follow. 

But whoever reads his demonstration of this propo- 

(sition, can hardly fail to observe, (if he be at all used 
to such speculations,) that if it proved any thing 
at all, it would equally prove, that from the necessi- 
ty of the divine nature, only infinite things (mean- 
ing infinite in extension) can possibly arise ; which 
demonstration alone is a sufficient confutation of 
the opinion it was designed to establish. ^M 

And from 5thly. If the supreme cause be not a free and i^^ 
^^^^^y^°''\untaTy agent, then in every effect, (for instand^l 
an infinite in motion,) there must have been a progression (^ 
^ causes in injiniluvt, without any original cause at alL 
For if there be no liberty anywhere, then there is no 
agent ; no cause, mover, principle, or beginning of 
motion anywhere. Every thing in the universe must 
be passive, and nothing active; every thing moved, 
and no mover : every thing effect, and nothing cause. 
Spinozaindeed,(as has been already observed,) refers 
all tilings to the necessity of the divine nature, as 
their real cause and original ; but this is mere jar- 
gon, and words without any signification ; and will 
not at all help him over the present difficulty. For, 
if by things existing through the necessity of the 
divine nature, he means absolutely a necessity of 
existence, so as to make the world and every thing 
in it self-existent, then it follows (as I have before 
shown) that it must be a contradiction in terms, to 
suppose motion, &;c. not to exist, which Spinoza him- 
self is ashamed to as:jert. But if, therefore, by t^i^H 

■ Ex necessitate diviiiic natuis iofiuita liifiiiilia luodis xequc^^H 
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necessity of the divine nature, he means only the ne- prop. 
cessary following of an effect from its cause, or the 
cause necessarily producing its effect ; this necessity 
must still always be determined by something antece- 
dent, and so on infinitely. And this, Spinoza (though 
sometimes he seems to mean the other and equally 
a^urd sense) expressly owns in some places to be his 
meaning.* There can be no volition, saith he^ but 
from s.'ime cause, wliich cause must likewise be caus- 
ed by some other cause, and so on infinitely. Again; 
■will.f saith he, belongs to the nature of Ood no 
otherwise than motion and rest do ; so that God can 
no more properly be said to act by the liberty of his 
will than by the liberty of motion and rest. And what 
the original of motion and fest is. he tells us in these 
words :]. every body in motion, or at rest, must have 
been determined to that motion or rest by some other 
body, which must itself likewise have been determined 
byathird; and so on in inJJnitum. And thus, since mo- 
tion is not, in any one of its stages of communication, 
a necessary selt-existent being, (because the body 
moved may always, without a contradiction, have 
been imagined to be at rest, and is supposed not to 
have motion from itselti but from another;) the opini- 
on of Spinoza plainly recurs to an infinite succession 
of dependent beings produced one from another, in 
an endless progression, without any original cause at 
all ; which notion I have already (in the proof o( the 
second general head of this discourse) demonstrated 



• Unnquique vo 
ilum deteriuinan ; n 
mb alia ; et aic porro in infinitu 

+ Voluntas aj Dei iMturam 
IiaIiirB.lla ; sed ttd ipsam eodcm 

Deiia lion magis dici potest ( 
dici potest ex. liberUle iiiolus e 
SS. 



3 non potest eitialere, neqiie ad operan- 
ab alia causa determinetur, et hec rursua 
infinitum. — Prop. 33. demotut. 

loti niagis pertinet quam reliqiia 
ndiim sesehabetiiit motusct q'.iics. 
Jibcrtale volunlatis agere, qunm 
quietis agere. — Coroll. ad prep. 



X Corpus motiim vel quiescens, nd nioiuni vcl qiiietem determi- 
nari debuit ab alio cnrpore, quad eliam ad molnm vel c\uielBni &.(i- 
.WXHiinatum fiiit nbaJji),- et i7/iid ilcruni abaVLo; el &w \n vn^v^ 
W.—ikkic. I'a-, 11. prop. 13. temvia 3. 
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PROP, to imply a contradiction. And since, therefore, tliere' 
^^- is no other possible way to avoid this absurdity, bub 
^^^^^^^ by granting that there must be somewhere a prin- 
ciple of motion and action, which is liberty, I sup- 
pose it by this time sufficiently proved that the 
supreme cause must be a being indued with liberty 
and cliojce. 
That li- From what has been said upon this head, it suffi- 
^^^J^^'if""^' ciently appearS) that Hberty is not in itself, and in 
impossible the Very notion of the thing, an absolute contradic- 
dkiorr'iw *^'°" ^""^ impossibility, as the pleaders for necessity 
tion. and fate contend that it is, and place tlie chief 
strength of their argument in that supposition. For, 
that which actually is, is certainly not impossible. 
And it has already been'proved, that liberty actually 

»is, nay that it is impossible for it not to be, in the 
first and supreme cause. The principal argument 
used by the maintainers of fate against the possibi- 
lity of libert)'', is this: That since every thing must 
have a cause,* every volition or determination of the 
will of an intelligent being must, as all other things, 
arise from some cause, and that cause from some 
other cause, and so on infinitely. But now, (besides 
that in this sort of reasoning, these men always ig- 
norantly confound moral motives with physical effi- 
cients, between which two things there is no man- 
ner of relation ; besides this, 1 say) this very argu- 
ment really proves the direct contrary to what they 
intend. For since every thing must indeed have a 
cause of its being, either from without, or in the ne- 
cessity of its own nature ; and it is a plain contra- 
diction (as has already been demonstrated) to sup- 
pose an infinite series of dependent effects, none of 
which are necessary in themselves or self-existent ; 
therefore it is impossible but there must be in the uni- 
verse some being whose existence is founded in the 

•Mens ad hoc velillud volendum dctcrminaturacausa, qtiKetiain 
ab alia determ'mata est, et h«c iterum ab alia, M sic in inf ' 
—Spinasa Elkie. par. 11, prop. 48. 
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necessity of its own nature ; and which, being acted phop: 
upon by nothing beyond itself.miist of necessity have s. 
in itself a principle of acting, or power of beginning ==^='= 
motion, which is the idea of liberty. It is true, this 
argument proves only the liberty of the first and su- 

Ereme cause, and extends not indeed to any created 
eing; but it evinces in general (which is suiEcient J 
to my present purpose) that liberty is so tar from J 
being impossible and contradictory in itself, that on * 
the contrary it is impossible but that it must really 
be somewhere; and this being once established, it 
will be easy to show hereafter, that it is a power ca- 
pable of being communicated to created beings. Of 
which, in its proper place. 



4 



X. The self-existent being, the supreme cause of That ihe 
all thines, must of necessity have infinite power. — fHif-n- 

™, . ^ , . . 1 ■' 1 1 . I'l -n latent 

This proposition is evident, and undeniable. For beinK must 
since nothing (as has been already proved,) can pos- ^ ^"■ 
sibly be self-existent, besides himself; and conse-'""""" 
quently all things in the universe were made by 
him, and are entirely dependent upon him ; and all 
the powers of all tilings are derived from him, and 
must therefore be perfectly subject and subordinate 
to him ; it is manifest that nothing can make any 
difficulty or resistance to the execution of his will, 
but he must of necessity have absolute power to do 
every thing he pleases, with the perfectest ease, and 
in the perfectest manner, at once, and in a moment, 
whenever he wills it. The descriptions the scripture 
gives of this power, are so lively and emphatical, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning one or two pas- 
sages. Thus, Job ix. 4 : — *' He is wise in heart, and 
mighty in strength ; — which removetb the moun- 
tains, and they know it not; which overturneth 
them in liis anger. Which shaketb the earth out of 
her place, and the pillars thereof tremble. Which 
commandeth t!ie sun, and it riseth not ; and sealeth 
up the stars. Which alone spreadeth otttt\\e\\eaNetvs, 
and treadetb upon the waters of t\\e sea. \J\vv^ 
oth great things past finding out, yea and viofti«4 
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PROP, without number." Again: "Hell is naked before him^ 
X. and destruction liatli no covering. He stretcheth oiifcr 
^='^= the north aver the empty place, and hangetli the 
earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters ir» 
his thick clouds, and tlie cloud is not rent under 
them. The pillars of Heaven tremble, and are as- 
tonished at his reproof He divideth the sea v/ith 
his power, and by his understanding he smiteth 
through the proud. Lo, tliese are part of his ways, 
but how little a portion is heard of him ? But the 
thunder of his power, who can understand?" Job 
xxvi. 6. So likewise, Isaiah xl. 12 : — " Who has mea- 
sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and me- 
ted out Heaven with the span ; and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure ; and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance. Be- 
hold, the nations are as a drop of the bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance ; behold, he 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing. All nations 
before him are as nothing, and they are counted to 
him less than nothing, and vaaity. To whom then 
will ye liken God, or what likeness will ye compare 
unto him ?" But I do not urge authority to the per- 
sons I am at present speaking to. It is sufficiently 
evident, from reason, that the supreme cause must of 
necessity be infinitely powerful. The only question 
is, what the true meaning of what we call infinite 
power is ; and to what things it must be understood 
to extend, or not to extend. 

Now, in determining this question, there are some 
propositions about which there is no dispute ; which 
therefore, I shall but just mention. As, 
ofworkiiig 1st, That infinite power reaches to all possible 
conirudic. things, but caouot be said to extend to the working 
any thing which implies a contradiction : As, that 
a thing should be and not be at the same time ; that 

Lthe same thing should be made and not be made, or 
have been and not have been ; that twice two should 
not make four, or that that which is necessarily false 
should be true : The reason vj^ieieo? \& ■^Vm.w'fe^™ 
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biuse the power of making a thing to be, at the thop. 
Mme time that it is not, is only a power of doing 
that which is nothing, that is, no power at alh 

S(Uy. Infinite power cannot be said to extend to Or natural 
those things which imply natural imperfection in g"f|J"°"^ 
tiie being to whom such power is ascribed ; as, that 
it should destroy its own being, weaken itself, or the 
like. These things imply natural imperfection, and 
are by all men confessed to be such as cannot possi- 
bly belong to the necessary self-existent being. There 
are also other things which imply imperfection in 
another kind, viz. moral imperfeciion ; concerning 
which, atheism takes away tlie subject of the ques- 
tion, by denying wholly the difference of moral good 
and evil ; and therefore I shall omit the consideration 
of them mitil I come to deduce the moral attributes 
of God. 

But some other instances there are, in the question 
about the extent of infinite power, wherein the prin- 
cipal difference between us and the atheists, fnext 
to the question, whether the supreme cause be an 
intelligent being, or not,) does in great measure con- 
sist. As, 

\st. That infinite power includes a power of crea- ofilw 
ting matter. This has been constantly denied by all po^^.f^f 
atheists, both ancient and modern, and as constantly moitet.^ 
affirmed by all who believe the being, and have just 
iiotionK of the attributes of God. The only reason 
which the atheists have, or can pretend to allege, 
for their opinion, is, that the thing is in its own na- 
ture absolutely impossible. But how does it appear 
to be impossible? Why, only because they are not 
able to comprehend how it can be : For, to reduce . 
it to a contradiction, (which is the alone real impos- 
sibility,) this they are by no means able to do. For, 
to say that something which once was not, may 
since have begun to exist, is neither directly, nor by 
any consequence whatsoever, to assert that that which 
is not, can be, while it is not; or that tUa^vjV\\t\x 

can not be, while it is. It is true, we ■vj\\o \\wv; 
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^ been used to converse only with generations and 
corruptions, and never saw any thing made or crea- 
ted, but only formed or framed, are apt to endeuvour 
to conform our idea of creation to that of formation, 
and to imagine, that as in all formations there is 
some pre-existing matter, out of which a thing is 
formed, so in creation there must be considered a 
pre-existing nothing, out of which, as out of a real 
material cause, a thing is created ; which looks, in- 
deed, very like a contradiction. But this is only a 
confusion of ideas, just like children's imagining that 
darkness is some real thing, which in the morning is 
driven away by the light, or transformed into it ; 
whereas the true notion of creation is not a forming 
something out of nothing, as out of a material cause, 
but only a bringing something into being that be- 
fore had no being at all, or a causing something to 
exist now that did not exist before, or which, with- 
out this cause, would not have existed ; which no 
man can ever reduce to a contradiction, any more 
than the formation of any thing into a shape which 
it had not before, can-be reduced to a contradiction. 
But further : The creation of matter is a thing not 
only not impossible in itself, but what, moreover, even 
by bare reason, is demonstrated to be true. For it 
is a contradiction (as I have shown above) to suppose 
matter necessarily existing. 

2dly. It is possible to infinite power to create any 

' . immaterial cogitative substance, indued with a power 

rriai of beginning motion, and with a liberty of will or 

''" choice. This also has been always denied by all 

' atheists ; and, because it is a proposition of the great- 

. est consequence to religion and morality, therefore I 

shall be particular in endeavouring the proof of the 

several parts of it. 

First, It is possible to infinite power to create any 
immaterial cogitative substance. That there can be 
such a tiling as a cogitative substance, that is. a sub- 
stance indued with consciousness and thought, is 
granted by all, because every maw's ovjw «y.^erLei 
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~ opDvinces him that he himself is such a substance, fhop. 
Further : That if there be, or can be, any such thing ^' 
83 immaterial substances, then it is most reasonable to 
believe that such substances as are indued with con- 
sdousiiess and thought [properties tlie farthest dis- 
tant from the known properties of matter, and the 
most unlike them that can possibly be imagined,] 
are those immaterial substances ; this also will, I 
think, be granted by all men. The only point, there- 
fore, that remains to be proved, is, that immaterial 
substances are not impossible, or, that a substance 
immaterial is not a contradictory notion. Now, 
whoever asserts that it is contradictory, must aflBrm, 
that whatever is not matter is nothing, and that to 
say any thing exists which is not matter, is saying 
that there exists something which is nothing ; which, 
in other words, is plainly this : That whatever we 
have not an idea of, is nothing, and impossible to be ; 
for there is no other way to reduce immaterial sub- 
stance to a contradiction, but by supposing immate- 
rial to signify the same as having no existence; and 
there is no possible way to prove that, but by saying 
we have no idea of it ; and, therefore, it neither has 
nor can have any existence. By which same argu- 
ment, material substance will in like manner be a 
contradiction ; for of that also, (viz. of the substance 
to which solidity belongs,) we have no idea. But 
supposing it were true (as it is indeed most flilse,) that 
we had a clearer idea of the substance of matter, than 
we have of immaterial substance, still by the same 
argument, wherewith an atheist will prove immate- 
rial substance to be impossible, a man born blind may 
demonstrate irrefragably that light or colour is an 
impossible and contradictory notion, because it is not 
a sound or a smell ; for tlie power of seeing light or 
colour is, to a man born blind, altogether as incom- 
prehensible and absolutely beyond the reach of all 
iis ideas, as either the operations and perceptions, or 
even the simple essence of a pure immaleiiBX. wcfo- 
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the blind man's want of ideas be not a sufficient 
proof of the impossibility of hght or colour, how 
"comes our bare want of ideas to be a demonstra- 
tion of tlie impossibility of the being of immaterial 
substances? A blind man, they will say, has testi- 
mony of the existence of light : Very true; so also 
have we of the existence of immaterial substances. 
But there is this further advantage on our side in 
the comparison, that a blind man, excepting the tes- 
timony of others, finds not, by any reasoning with- 
in himself, the least likelihood or probability, no not 
in the lowest possible degree, that there can be any 
such thing as Ilgiit or colour ; but we, besides testi- 
mony, have great and strong arguments, both from 
experience and reason, that tliere are such things as 
immaterial substances, though we have no know- 
ledge of their simple essence ; as indeed of the sub- 
stance even of matter itself (its simple substance, 
considered as abstract from, and as the foundation of 
that essential property of solidity,) we have no idea, 
(for to say that extension is the substance of matter, is 
the same way of thinking, as to say that existence, or 
that duration, is the substance of matter.) We have, I 
say, great and strong arguments both from experience 
and reason, that there are such things as immaterial 
substances, though we have no idea of their simple 
essence ; even the very first and most universal prin- 
ciple of gravitation itself, in all matter, since it is 
ever proportional, not at all to the surfaces of bodies, 
or of their particles in any possible supposition, but 
exactly to the solid content of bodies, it is evident 
it cannot be caused by matter acting upon the sur- 
faces of matter, wliich is all it can do, but must 
(either immediately or mediately) be caused by 
something which coutinually penetrates its solid 
substance. But in animals, which have a power of 
self-motion, and in the perfecter sorts of tliera, which 
have still higher faculties, the thing is yet more evi- 
dent ; for we see and feel, and observe daily in our- 
^e/g^^n^othere^uc^jjowers and o^jeiatign^rad 
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jierceptions, as undeniably evince themselves either pbop. 
to be the properties of immaterial substances ; or else ^^^^ 
it will follow, that matter is something, of whose es- 
sential powers (as well as of its substance itself,) we 
have altogether as little idea as we have of imma- 
terial beings; and then how are immaterial sub- 
stances more impossible than material ? But of this, 
more hereafter. 

From what has been said on this head, it will be orihe im. 
easy to answer all the objections, that have been ^"ofTuI' 
brought by any atheists against the notion of hu- 'nan soul* 
man souls being immaterial substances, and distinct 
from body, for since it is possible there may bef^^tuMr 
such things as immaterial substances; and since, if Dod-eii, 
any such substance can be, there is all the reason in *"j!jy* 
the world to believe that conscious and thinking sub- linLe!. uF 
stance is such, these properties being the most re- 
mote from the known properties of matter, that are 
possible to be conceived ; the foundation of all the ob- 
jections against tlie immateriality of the soul is en- 
tirely taken away. I shall not here tarry to consi- 
der the objections in particular, which have been ot- 
tei) and fully answered by learned pens, but shall 
only mention one, on which all the rest depend, 
and to which they may all be reduced; and it is 
this :• That seeing the only means we have of per- 
ception, are the five senses ; and these all plainly 

^^b * Si immortalis 

^^^L Etsentire potest secreta a curpore iiostro ; 

^^^^ Quingue (ut opinor) cam faciendum est ten, 

Nee rations alia nosmet proponere nobis, 

Possumus infernaa animas Acheronle vagare. 

Pictures itaque; et acriptoriini secla priora. 

Sic animas introduxerunt sensibus auctas. 

At neque seorsum oculi, &c.. — - 

Nee sensus ipsi seorsum consistere possunt 

Naribus atque manu, atque oculis, atqae auribus, atque 

Ltngaa ; nee per se possunt sentije, nee esse. 

Lucre/, nil. 
'Offwi' yaf tern aQ(an iAgytia, ri au/ixtTixil S^Xov ori rauTOis Smu 
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PROP, depend upon the organs of the body, therefore the 
-^ soul, without the body, can have no perception, and 
consequently is nothing. Now (besides that these 
very senses or perceptions, however they may be 
obstructed by bodily indisposision, and so do indeed 
depend upon the organs of the body as to their pre- 

tsent excercise, yet in their nature are really entirely 
distinct powers, and cannot possibly, as has been* be- 
fore shown, be absolutely founded in, or arise from, 
any of the known properties or qualities of matter ; 
besides this, I say ;) of him that thus argues, I would 
only ask this one question : are ourfive senses, by an 
absolute necessity in the nature of the thing, all and 
the only possible ways of perception ? and is it im- 
possible and contradictory that there should be any 
P being in tlie universe, indued with ways of percep- 
^ tion diflerent trom these that are the -result of our 
present composition ? or are these things, on the 
contrary, purely arbitrary ; and the same power that 
gave us these, may have given others to other be- 
ings, and might (if he had pleased) have given to us 
_ others in this present state, and may yet have made 
^H us capable of diflerent ones in another state? If 
^P they be purely arbitrary, then the want of these does 
^* by no means infer a total want of perception : but 
the same soul, which in the present state has the 
powers of reflection, reason and judgment) which are 

■ faculties entirely different from sense ; may as easily 
in another state have different ways even of percep- 
tion also. But if any one will contend, that these 
senses of ours are necessarily the only ways of per- 
ception ; still the soul may be capable of having these 
very same ways of perception at any time restored to 
it. For as that which sees, does not cease to exist, 
when, in the dark, all objects are removed; so, that 
which perceives, does not necessarily cease to exist, 
when, by death, all organs of perception are remov- 
ed. But what reason can any man allege, why he 
shoulA imagine these present senses of ours to he 
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jiecessarily the only ways of perception ? Is it not In- prop* 
finitely more reasonable to suppose, that this is a -^ 
mere prejudice arising from custom,* and an attend- 
ing to bare sense in opposition to reason ? For, sup- 
posing men had been created only with four senses, 
and had never known the use of sight, would they 
not then have had the very same reason to conclude 
there were but four possible ways of perception, as 
they have now to fancy that there are but five ? and 
would they not then have tliought sight to have 
been an impossible, chimerical,and merely imaginary 
power ; with absolutely the same reason as they now 
presume the faculties of immaterial beings to be so ? 
that is, with no reason at all. One would think, 
men should be ashamed therefore to be so vain, as, 
from their own mere negative ignorance, without 
any appearance or pretence of any positive argument, 
todispute againstthe possibility ofthebeingof things, 
wliich (excepting only that they cannot frame tottiem- 
selves an image or notion of them,) there is a con- 
currence of all the reasons in the world to persuade 
them that such things really are. And then, as to 
the dilficulty of conceiving the nature and manner 
of the union between soul and body, we know al- 
together as raucli of that as we do of the nature of 
the union or cohesion of the infinitely divisible parts 
of body, which yet no man doubts of And there- 
fore our ignorance can be no more an argument a- 
fainst the truth of the one, than it is a bar to our 
elief of the other. 

Secondly. It is possible to infinite power to in- 
due a creature w^ith the power of beginning motion. 
This is constantly denied by all atheists ; because 

• Has tamen imagines ftnortuoruin,] loqiii volebant; quod fieri 
nee si:ie lingua, nee sine palato, nee sine.faucium, lateium, pulmo- 
num vi et figura potest Nihil enim animo, (speaking of such as at- 
tributed lo spirits the same power, and senses only, ns they saw 
men indued with in this present state,) videre poterani: ad oeulns 
omnia referebant. Magni autem ingenii eslj revocwe mevvwm n. 
ibus, et cogitation ' ' — — . 
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PROP, the consequence of it is a liberty of wiU, of which 
^- I sliall have occasion to speak presently. But that 
Of induing the proposition is true, I thus prove. If the power 
creniurea of beginning motion be in itself a possible thing, 
pJwLJof ^n*! siso possible to be communicated ; then a 
begi&iiLdg creature may be indued with that power. Now, 
motiou. ^jj^j, j.|^g power of beginning motion is in itself a 
possible thing, I have already proved, by showing 
there must necessarily be somewhere a power of 
JM beginning motion ; because otherwise motion must 

have been from eternity, without any external cause 
of its being ; and yet it is a tiling that has no 
necessity of existence in its own nature. So that, if 
there be not somewhere a principle or power of 
beginning motion, motion must exist, without any 
cause or reason at all of its existence either within it- 
self, or from without, which, as I have before shown, 
is an express contraLJiction. Wherefore, a principle 
or power of beginning motion there must of neces- 
sity be somewhere or other ; and consequently it is 
not in itself an impossible thing. I add; as a power of 
beginning motion is not in itself an impossible thing, 
because it must of necessity be in the supreme cause; 
so neither is it impossible to be communicated lo crea- 
ted beings. The reason is plain ; because no powers 
are impossible to be communicated, but only those 
which imply selt-existence and absolute independen- 
cy. — That a subordinate being should be self-existent 
or absolutely independent, is indeed a contradiction ; 
but it is no contradiction ; to suppose it indued with 
any other power whatsoever, separate from these. I 
know, the niaintainers of fate are very confident 
that a power of beginniiig motion is nothing less 
than being really independent, or being able to act 
independently, from any superior cause. But this is 
only a childish trifling with words. Por a power of 
acting independently in this sense, communicated at 
the pleasure of the supreme cause, and continued 
on/y during the same good pleasure, is no more a 
reaj and absolute independency, t\\au ft\e -^ovjeT 
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Wisting, (which I suppose the defenders of fate are proi*. 
not so fond to make a continual creation, as they are ^' 
to make the power of self-motion a continual external 
impulse ;) or than the power of being conscious, or J 
any other power whatsoever, can be said to imply I 
independency. In reality, it is altogether as hard to 1 
conceive how consciousness, or the power of percep- 
tion, should be communicated to a created being, as 
bow the power of self-motion should be so, unless 
perception be nothing else but a mere passive re- 
ception of impulse, which I suppose is as clear that 
it is not, as that a triangle is not a sound, or that a 
globe IS not a colour. Yet no man doubts, but that 
he himself, and all others, have truly a power of per- 
ception. And therefore in like manner, {however hard 
it may be to conceive, as to the manner of it, yet 
since, as has been now proved, it can never be shown 
to be impossible and expressly contradictory, that a 
power of self-motion should be communicated,)! sup- 
pose no considering man can doubt but that he actual- 
ly has also a power of self-motion. For tlie arguments 
drawn from continual experience and observation, to 
prove that we have such a power, are so strong that 
nothing less than a strict demonstration that the 
thing is absolutely impossible, and that it implies an 
express contradiction, can make us in the least doubt 
that we have it not. We have all the same ex- 
perience, the same marks and evidence exactly, of 
our having really a power of self-motion, as the 
most rigid fatalist could possibly contrive to require, 
if he was to make the supposition of a man's being 
indued with that power. There is no one thing that 
such a man can imagine ought to follow from the 
supposition of self-motion, which every man does not 
now as much feel and actually experience in himself, 
as it can possibly be imagined any man would do, 
supposing the thing were true. Wherefore to affirm, 
notwithstanding all this, that the spirits, by which 
I ,B man moves the members of his body, aivA tat\ij,es 
Lg|^ thoughts of his mind, are themselves xno^ciN. ^_ 
^Bt//r hjr air, or subtler matter tnspued wW V\i^M 
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PROP, body, and that again by other external matter, and 

^' so on, as the wheels of a clock are moved by the 

weights, and those weights by gravitation, and so 

ton, without a man's having the least power, by any 
principle within himself, to think any one thought, 
or impel his own spirits, in order to move any mem- 
ber of his body. All this is so contrar}' to experience 
and the reason of things, that, unless the idea of self- 
motion were in itself as evidently and clearly a con- 
Itradiction, as that two and two should make five, a 
man ought to be ashamed to talk at that rate. Nay, 
a man of any considerable degree of modesty would 
even in that case be almost tempted rather to doubt 
the truth of his faculties, than take upon him to 
assert one such intolerable absurdity, merely for the 
avoiding of another. There are some, indeed, who, 
denying men the power of beginning motion, would 
yet seem in some manner to account for their ac- 
tions, by allowing them a power of determining 
motion. But this also is a mere ludicrous trifling 
with words ; for if that power of determining motioD 

I be no other in a man than that which is in a stone 
to reflect a ball one certain way, this is just nothing 
at all. But if he has a power of determining the 
motion of his spirits any way, as lie himself pleases, 
this is in all respects the very same as the power of 
beginning motion. 
Of the Thirdly, It is possible to infinite power to indue 

po33ibii!ij a creature with freedom or liberty of will. It might 
a creature suffice that this IS at once proved by the same ar- 
with free- guments, and in the same method, as I just now 
liberty of proved sclf-motiou, or a power of beginning motion, 
»'"■ to be possible, viz. because liberty must of necessity 

Pbe in the supreme cause ; (as is at large proved in 
the ninth general head of this discourse ;) and there- 
fore cannot be impossible and contradictory in the 
nature of the thing itself, and because it implies no 
contradiction to suppose it communicated, as being 
jio harder to conceive than the fore-mentioned power 

t of beginning motion ; and because V\\e oc^wm^art^™ 
•^rawn from experience and obsetvaViou axe ^xcns^H 
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on the one side of the question than those ari- prop. 
8ing merely from the difficulty of our apprehending ^' 
the thing, can be on the other. But forasmucii 
as this is the question of the greatest concern of all 
in matters both of religion and human life, and both 
Spinoza and Mr Hobbes, and their followers, have 
with great noise and confidence denied it ; I shall 
therefore (not contenting myself with this,) endea- 
vour to show, moreover, in particular, the weakness 
of the principal arguments by which these men 
have pretended to demonstrate, that there cannot 
possibly he any such power in man as a liberty of 
will. As to the propriety of the terms, whether the 
will be properly the seat of liberty or not? — is not 
now to the purpose to inquire ; tlie question being, 
not where the seat of liberty is, but whether there 
be at all in man any such power, as a liberty of 
choice and of determining his own actions, or on the 
contrary, his actions be all as necessary as tlie mo- 
tions of a clock? The arguments by which Spinoza 
and Mr Hobbes have attempted to maintain this 
latter side of the question, are all plainly reducible 
to these two. 

ist. That, since every effect must needs be pro- 
duced by some cause, therefore, as every motion in 
a body must have been caused by the impulse of some 
other body, and the motion of that by the impulse of 
a third; so every volition, or determination of the 
will of man, must needs be produced by some ex- 
ternal cause, and that in like manner be the effect 
of some third ; and consequently, that there can- 
not possibly be any such thing in nature as liberty 
or freedom of will. 

2dly. That thinking, and all its modes, as willing 
and tiie like, arc qualities or affections of matter; 
and, coRsequentty, since it is manifest that matter has 
not in itself a power of beginning motion, or giving 
Hself any manner of determination whatsoever, there- 
fore it is evident likewise, that it is impossAiVti \X\ete 
should be any such thing as freedom ot vjVW. 
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PROP. NoAV, to these arguments I oppose, and sball endea- 
^' your briefly to demonstrate, the three f bllowing pro- 

Ao anmerpOSitionS. 

to Mr. ^ i^(. That every effect cannot possibly be the pro- 
"^''g^i^o. duct of external causes; but there must of necessity 
na'sargu. be soHicwhere a beginning of Operation, or a power 
Mdnsttiie of actiug, without being antecedently acted upon; 
piHsibiiity and that this power may be, and is, in man. 
ofiibertj-. Qcliy. That thinking and willing neither are, nor 

tcan be, qualities and affections of matter, and con- 
sequently are not included under the laws thereof. 
Sdlif. That even supposing the soul not to be a 
distinct substance from body, but that thinking and 
"willing could be, and were indeed, only qualities or 
affections of matter, yet even this would not at all 
affect the present question, nor prove freedom of will 
to be impossible. 
Thjt there 1*/. Every effect cannot possibly be the product 
must be of external causes, but there must of necessity be 
a begin, somewhere a beginmng or operation, or a power or 
ning of acting without being antecedently acted upon ; and 
this power may be, and is, m man. Ihe several 
parts of tliis proposition have been already proved 
in the second and ninth general head of this dis- 
^H course, and in that part of this tenth head which is 

^H concerning the possibility of the power of self-mo- 

^H tion being eommuuicated to created beings. I shall 

^K not therefore here repeat tlie proofs ; but only apply 

^^ them to Spinoza's and Mr. Hobbes's arguments, so 

^H far as is necessary to show the weakness of what 

^V tliey have said upon this head, in opposition to the 

^K possibility of liberty or freedom of will. Now, the 

^B manner of their arguing upon this head, is this. 

^B That every efiect must needs be owing to some 

^H cause; and that cause must produce the efiect* ne- 

^^V * Qiiicun(}i>e unquamefiectus productussit, productus est a causa 

^^m necessarin. Nam quod productiim est, cnusam habiiit iategram, 

^^P hoc est, omnia ca quibtis suppositis efieclum non scqiij inlelligi noo 

^^^ pogiit! ea vera Mii»ncMM»rU eat-— ffp6ACTiWto«iplijt,firipv 
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cessarily, because, if it be a suffitdent cause, the effect prop 
cannot but follow ; and if it be not a sufficient cause it ^ 
will not be at all a cause of that thing. Thus, for in- ~~~^ 
stance,* whatever body is moved, must be moved by 
some other body, which itself likewise must be moved 
by some third, and so on without end. That the wil],f 
in like manner, of any voluntary agent, must of neces- 
sity be determined to some external cause, and not by 
any power of determining itself, inherent in itself ; 
and that external cause must be determined necessa- ^M 
rUy by some other cause, external to it ; and so on ^| 
without end. From all which it evidently appears, 1 
that all that these men urge against the possibility 
of freedom extends equally to all other beings (not 
excepting the Supreme) as well as to men; and Spi- 
noza in express words confesses it.| Wherefore, con- 
sequently, whatever noise they make of the strength 
and demonstrative force of their arguments, all that 
they say amounts at last to no more hut this one 
most absurd conclusion ; that there neither is any- 
where, nor can possibly be, any principle of motion, 
or beginning of operation at all ; but every thing 
IB caused necessarily, by an eternal chain of de- 

' Corpus motuni vel qaiescens, ad motum vel quietem determin- 
ari debuit ab alio corjjore, quod etiam ad motum vel quietem deter- 
minatum fuit ab alio, et illud itemm ab alio, et sic in intinituni..— 
Spiimxa Ethic, par. 11. prop. 13. lemma 3. 

+ UnaquKque volitio non potest existere, neque ad operandum 
determinari, nisi ab alia causa deierminctur, et Iiefc rursus ab alia, 
eV sic porro in infinitum. -^7 J Ethic, par. J, prop. 32. devionslr. 

I conceive nothing takelh beginning from itself, but from the 
action of some immediate agent without itself; and that therefore, 
when first a man had an appetite or will to something, lo which, im- 
mediate^ before, he had no appetite or will, the cause of his will is 
not the will itself, but something else not in his own disposing.— 
iiobbei'K Del/ale nilh Bisliop Bramkall, p. 989- 

In men te nulla est absoluta stvc hbera voluntas ; sed mens ad 
hoc vel illud volcndum determinatur a causa, quie ctiam ab alia de- 
terminata est, et btec iterum ab alio, et sic in infinitum. — Spinoza, 
Ethic, par. \l.prop. 4S. 

I Hinc sequitur.Deum nan operari ex libertate roluntatis.^£(Aif . 
».. I- corotl. adprop. 33. 
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PBOP. pendent causes and effects, without any independent 

^- original. All their arguments, therefore, on this head 

~ ' are already answered in the second and ninth ge- 

Ineral heads of this discourse ; {where I proved that 
there must of necessity be an original, independent, 
and Tree principle of motion or action ; and that, to 
suppose an endless succession of dependent causes 
and effects, without any original or &st and self-ac- 
tuating principle, is supposing a series of dependent 
things to be from eternity produced by nothing, 
which is the very same absurdity and contradiction 
as to suppose things produced by nothing at any de- 
finite time ; the ability of nothing to produce any 
thing being plainly the same in time or in eternity.) 
And I have ^moreover proved, ex abundanii, in the 
foregoing part of this tenth head, that the power of 
beginning motion is not only possible and certain 
in itself, but also possible to be communicated to 
finite beings, and that it actually is in man. 
Thatthink. ^dly. Thinking and willing neither are, nor can 
inaiind bg^ quaUties Of affectious of matter; and conse- 
neiih« qucutly are not concluded under the laws thereof. 
Btenor That it is possible there* may be immaterial sub- 
rectioDi of stances, the notion not implying a contradiction in 
mstier. itself, hath already been shown under the present 
general proposition. Further, that thinking and 
willing are powers entirely different from soiidily, 
^ figure, and motion, and if they be different, that 

^k then they cannot possibly arise from them, or be 

^^ compounded of them, hath likewise been already 

^K proved under the eighth general head of this dis- 

^H course. It follows, therefore, that thinking and will- 
^H ing may possibly be, nay, that they certainly and 
^V necessarily are, faculties or powers of immaterial 

^V substances ; seemg they cannot possibly be qualities 

^P or affections of tnatter, unless we will confound (as 

^ some have done,) the ideas of things; and mean by 

matter, not what that word in all other cases signi- 
Ses, a solid, substance capable of division, figure, and 
^_ motion, Hnd of whatever propeitvea «wv ra \%e *— - 
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the modifications of these, but substance in general, peOP. 
capable of unknown powers or properties entirely ^' 
different from these, and irom whatever can possibly ^~'^"~" 
result from these. In which confused sense of the 
word, could matter be supposed never so capable of 
thinking and wiUing, yet, in that sense, (as I shall 
show presently.) it would signify nothing at ^1 to ^H 
the purpose or advantage of our adversaries. In the ^| 
meantime, how great an absurdity it is to suppose ^1 
thinking and willing to be qualities or affections of 
matter, in the proper and usual sense of the word, 
may sufficiently appear, without any foreign argu- 
ment, from the senselessness of Mr. Hobbes's own 
explication of the nature and original of sensation 
and consciousness. The immediate cause of sensa- 
tion,* saith he, is this; the object, or something 
flowing from it, presseth the outermost part of the 
organ, and that pressure is communicated to the 
innermost parts of the organ, where, by the resist- 
ance or reaction of the organ, causing a pressure out- 
wards contrary to the pressure of the object inwards, 
there is made up a phantasm, or image ; which phan- 
tasm,! saith he, is the sensation itself. Again ; the 
cause of sensation,^: saith he, is an object pressing 

• Ex quo intelligitur, sotisionis immediatam causam esse in eo, 
quod sensiunis organum primum et tangit et premit. Si enim or- 
gani pars extima prcmatur; ilia ccdciite, prcmetiir quoqucparsqas 
versus interiora illi pioxima est ; et iut propagtibitur pressio, sive 

motDS ille, per partes organi omnes, usque ad intiniBTn. Quo- 

uiam autem motui ab objecto per media ad organi partem inti- 
mam propagata, fit aliqua totiiis organi resisteada sive reaclio, 
per motum ipsius organi internum naturalem ; fit propterea cona- 
tui ab objecto, conatus ab organo contiarius, Ul, 
ille ad intima, ultimus actus sit eorum qui Sunt in t 
turn demuni ex ea reactione aliquandiu durante, i, 
pbantasma; quod, propter con atum versus externa, semper videtur 
tanqiiam aliquid situm extra organum. — Ilobics de Sensiotie et Moia 
AnitnalL 

+ Pbanta&ma est senlieodi actus. — Id. Ibid. 

% Causa sensionis CBt externum corpus sive objectum quod pre* 
witj^ffiutumproprium; etpremeodo, (mediantibns nei\\^ e\.nve\)cv- 
^JUijugUtauun] elHcit motum introrsum ad ceTc\>ruT(v c\,\i ' 
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the organ, which pressure is by means of the nerves 
_ conveyed to the brain, and so to the heart, where, 
"by the resistance or counterpressure of the heart, 
outwards, is made an image or phantasm which is 
sensation. Now, what is there in all this, that does 
in any the least measure tend to explain or make 
intelligible the real and inward nature of sense or 
consciousness? The object, by communicating a 
pressure through the organ to the sensory, does in- 
deed raise a phantasm or image, that Js, make a cer- 
tain impression on the brain ; but wherein consists 
the power of perceiving this impression, and of be- 
ing sensible of it ? or what similitude hath this im- 
pression to the sense itself, that is, to the thought 
excited in the mind ? why, exactly the very same 
that a square has to blueness, or a triangle to sound, 
or a needle to the sense of pain ; or the reflecting of 
a tennis-ball to the reason and understanding of a 
man. So that Mr. Hobbes's definition of sensation, — 
that it is itself, the inmost and formal nature of it, 
nothing but the phantasm or image' made in the 
brain by the pressure communicated from the object, 
— is, in other words, defining blueness to be the image 
of a square, or sound the picture of a triangle, or 
pain the similitude of a sharp-pointed needle. I do 
not here misrepresent him in the least. For he 
himself expressly confesses,* that all sensible quali- 
ties, such as colour, sound, and the like, are in the 
objects themselves nothing but motion ; and.f because 



cor; unde nascitur cordis resistentia et contra-pressio seu dvriivjcia, 
sive conatns cordis liberantts se a pressione per motuiti tetideDtem 
GXtrorsum ; qui motus propUrea apparet tanquain aliquid externum : 
atque apparitio bicc, sive phantasma, est id quod vocamus sension- 
em. — Levial/ian. cap. 1. 

* Quic qualiiates omnes nominari sclent sensibilea, et aunt in 
ipso objecto nihil aliud preeter materite motura, quo objectum in or- 
gans sensiium dlversimode operatur. Neque in nobis aliud sunt, 
quam diversl motus, Motus enim nihil generat prteter motum.-^ 
Leuiathan, cap. 1. 

/ See four Defences of a, lettei to Mr. Dodwell. 
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motion can produce nothing but motion, (as like- prop. 
wise it is evident that figure and all its possible com- 
positiong can produce nothing but figure,) therefore' 
m us also the perceptions of these sensible qualities 
we nothing but different motions, if, then, the 
phantasm, that is, the image of the object made in 
the brain by figure and motion, be (as he says,) the 
sensation itself, is not sensation bare figure and mo- 
tion ? and are not all the forementioned absurdities 
unavoidable consequences of his opinion ? 

Mr Hobbes (as I have elsewhere observed,) seems, 
indeed, not to have been altogether unaware of this 
insuperable difficulty, but he industriously endea- 
vours to conceal it from his readers, and to impose 
upon them by the ambiguity of the word phantasm- 
Yet for a reserve, in case he should be too hard 
pressed,* he gives us a hint, that possibly sensation 
may be something more, viz. a power of perception 
or consciousness naturally and essentially inherent in 
all matter, only that it wants the organs and memory 
of animals to express its sensation ;f and that, as a 



* Scia fuisse philosophos quasdam, eosdemque viros doctos, qui 
corpora aniiim sensu praedita esse sustinuerunt. Nee video, si na- 
tura Bcnsionis in reactionc sola collocaretur, quomodo refutari pos- 
sinL Sed etsi, ck reactione etiam corporum alioruoi, phantasma 
atiquod casceretur, illud tamen, remoto objpcto, statim cessaret. 
Nam nisi ad relinetidum motum impreyum, etiam remote objecto, 
apta habeant organa, ut habent animalia ; ica tanlum sentient, ut 

nunquam sensisse se recordentur. Sensioni ergo, qiiee vnlgo ita 

Bpp«llatur, necessario adhsret mcmoria aliqua, &c. — Hobbes' Phasic, 
cap. 24, sec. 5. See also No, 2 and 1 1 of the Appendix to a enlleo 
tion of papers which passed between Mr Leibnitz and Dr Clarke. 

t Iiaque et sensioni adhceret proprie ilict^e, ut ei aliqua insiCa sit 
perpetua phantasmatum varietas ; ita nt aliud ab alio discevni possit. 
SI supponemus enim esse hominem, oculis quidem elaris, cS'terisque 
videntti organis recte se habentibus compositum, nullo autem alio 
sensu prffditum, eumque ad eandem rem eodem semper colore et 
specie sine ulla vel minima varietate npparentem obversum esse; 
mibi certe, quicquid dicant alii, non videre videretur. — — Attonitum 
esse, et fortasse aipeetare eum, sed stupenicm dicerem, videre nun 
dicervm. Adeo senlire seinper tdein, et iioa HUUie, Et^'i&an^tacw- 
dant. — /aC /fyW. 
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PHOP. man, if he were supposed to have no other sense but 
^ seeing, and that so ordered as that his eyes were al- 
ways imraoveably fixed upon one and the same ob- 
ject, and that also unchangeable and without any 
the least variety, such a man could not properly be 
said to see, but only to be under an unintelligible 
kind of amazement: So ail unorganized bodies may 
possibly have sensation or perception ; but, because 
for want of organs there is no variety in it, neither 

■ any memoi-y or means of expressing that sensation, 
therefore to us it seems as if they had no such thing 
at all. This opinion, I say, Mr Hobbes mentions as 
possible, but he does it with such hesitancy.diffidence, 
and sparingness, as shows plainly that he meant it 
only as a last subterfuge to recur to, when he should 
be pressed with the fore-mentioned absurdities, un- 
avoidably consequent upon the supposition of sensa- 
tion being only figure and motion. And, indeed, 
well miglit he be sparing, and, as it were, ashamed 
of this subterfuge. For it is a thing altogether as ab- 
surd as even the other opinion itself, of thought 
being mere motion ; for what can be more ridicu- 
lous than to imagine that matter is as essentially 
conscious as it is extended ? Will it not follow from 
that supposition, that every piece of matter being 
made up of endlessly separable parts, (that is, of 
parts which are as really distinct beings, notwith- 
standing their cont^iity, as if they had been 
at never so great a distance one from another,) is 
made up also of innumerable consciousnesses and in- 
finite confusion? But it is a shame to trouble the 
reader with so much as the mention of any of the 
numberless absurdities following from that monstrous 
supposition. Others, therefore, who would make 
thinking to be an affection of matter, and yet are 
ashamed to use either of the fore-mentioned ways, 
contend that God, by his almighty and supreme 
power, indues certain systems of matter with a facul- 
ty of thinking, according to his own good pleasure. 
^H But this also amounts to noftmg-, ^oi ijiesvie^ ^^H 
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absurdity of supposing God to make an innumerable pROt. 
company of distinct beings, such as the particles of ?• 
every system of matter necessarily are» to be at the —— ^■~* 
same time one individual conscious being ; besides 
tliis, I say,) either our idea of matter is a true and 
distinct idea, or it is not : If it be a true and distinct 
idea, that is, if our idea (not of the substance of mat- 
ter, for of simple substance we have no idea, but if 
our idea of the propertieswhich essentially distinguish 
and denominate the substance,) be a right idea, viz. 
that matter is nothing but a solid substance, capable 
only of division, figure, and motion, with all the 
possible effects of their several compositions, as to us ^M 
it appears to be, upon the best examination we are ^M 
able to make of it, and the greatest part of our ad- ^| 
versaries themselves readily allow ; then it is abso- 
lutely impossible for thinking to belong to matter, 
because thinking, as has been before shown, cannot 
possibly arise from any modification or composition 
of any or all of these qualities. But if any man will 
say that our idea of matter is wrong, and that by 
matter he will not here mean, as in all other cases, 
a solid substance, capable only of division, figure, and 
motion, with all the possible effects of their several 
compositions, but that he means substance in general, 
capable of thinking and of numberless unknown 
properties besides ; then he trifles only in putting 
an ambiguous signification upon the word matter, 
where he ought to use the word substance. And, in 
that sense, to suppose thinking, or any other active 
property, possible to be in matter, as signifying only 
substance in general, of whose powers and capacities 
we have no certain idea, would make nothing at all 
to the present purpose, in our adversaries' advantage, 
and is at least not a clearer and more intelligible way 
of talking than to attribute the same properties to 
an immaterial substance, and keep the idea of mat- 
ter and its properties clear and distinct. For I affirm, 
Sdljf. That even supposing (in these men'a confused 
^^y,) that the soul was really not a distmcV ?>\fesXM\e'£ ^_ 
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PROP, from body, but that thinking and willing could 
^' be, and were indeed only qualities or affections of 
Th»i if matter ; yet even this would not at all affect the 
*''!? '''nf- present question about liberty, nor prove freedom of 
"re'quilH will to be an impossible thing. For, since it has 
ties of taat- been already demonstrated, that thinking and wUl- 
lerertbe- '"g Cannot possibly be effects or compositions of fi- 
leiB liberty gure and motion, whosoever will make thinking and 
poMAle!^ willing to be qualities or affections of matter must 
suppose matter ca])able of certain properties entirely 
different from figure and motion. And if it be ca- 
pable of properties entirely different from figure and 
motion, then it can never be proved, from the effects 
of figure and motion being all necessary, that the 
effects of other and totally distinct properties must 
likewise be necessary. 
A sbaroe- Mr Hobbes, therefore, and his followers, are guilty 
fuifsilscy of a most shameful fallacy in that very argument, 
Hobbra wherein they place their main and chief strength: 
and his for, supposing matter to be capable of thinking and 
"> '"^™ ■willing, they contend that the soul is mere matter ; 
and, knowing that the effects of figure and motion 
must needs be all necessary, they conclude that the 
operations of the mind must all therefore be neces- 
sary ; that is, when they would prove the soul to be 
mere matter, then they suppose matter capable not 
only of figure and motion, but also of other unknown 
properties : and, when they would prove the will, 
and all other operations of the soul to be necessary, 
then they divest matter again of all its unknown 
properties, and make it mere solidity, indued only 
with figure and motion again. Wherefore, distin- 
guishing their ambiguous and confused use of the 
word matter, they are unavoidably reduced to one 
of these two concessions ; If, by matter, they mean 
a solid substance indued only with figure and mo- 
tion, and all the possible effects of the variations and 
compositions of these qualities, then the soul ean- 
not be mere matter, because, (as Mr. Hobbes him- 
i&sses) figure and motion s;y^|ss^^^^e 
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any thing but figure and motion ;* and consequently phof. 
(a* hath been before demonstrated,) they can never ^' __ 
produce so much as any secondary quaUty, — sound, 
colour, and the like, — much less thinking and rea- 
soning ; from whence it follows, that the soul being 
unavoidably a substance immaterial, they have no 
argument left to prove that it cannot liave a power 
of beginning motion, which is a plain instance of li- 
berty : But if, on the other hand, they will by mat- 
ter mean substance in general, capable of unknown 
properties, totally different from figure and motion, 
then they must no longer argue against the possibi- 
lity of liberty, from the effects of figure and motion 
being all unavoidably necessary, because liberty will 
not consist in the effects of figure and motion, but 
in those other unknown properties of matter, which 
these men can no more explain or argue about than 
about immaterial substances. The truth therefore Js, 
they must needs suppose thinking to be merely an 
effect or composition of figure and motion, if they 
will give any strength to their arguments against li- 
berty ; and then the question will be, not whether 
God can make matter think or no, (for in that ques- 
tion they only trifle with a word, abusing the word 
matter, to signify substance in general,) but the 
question will be. Whether figure and motion, in any 
composition or division, can possibly be perception 
and thought ; which (as has been before said) is just ^m 
such a question as if a man should ask, Whether it be ^M 
possible that a triangle should be a sound, or a globe ^M 
a colour. The sum is this, if the soul be an immaterial 
substance, (as it must needs be, if we have any true 
idea of the nature and properties of matter ;) then 
Mr Hobbes' arguments against the possibility of liber- 
ty, drawn all from the properties of matter, are vain, 
and nothing to the purpose ; but if our adversaries 
will be so absurd as to contend that the soul is no- 
thing but mere matter, then, either by matter 
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PROP, must understand substance in general, — substance in- 

X- dned with unknown powers, with active as well as 

passive properties, which is confounding and taking 

Paway our idea of matter, and at the same time de- 
stroyingall their own arguments against liberty, which 
they have founded wholly on the known properties 
of matter, or else they must speak out, (as they real- 
ly mean,) that thinking and willing are nothing but 
effects and compositions of figure and motion, which 
I have already shown to be a contradiction in terms. 
There are some other arguments against the pos- 
sibility of liberty, which men, by attempting to an- 
swer, have made to appear considerable; when in 
realit)' they are altogether beside the question. As 
for instance, those drawn fiom the necessity of the 
will's being determined by the last judgment of the 
understanding; and from the certainty of the di- 
vine prescience. 
Ofth«wiii As to the former, viz. the necessity of the will's 
heingne. being determined by the last judgment of the un- 
determiQ- dcrstandiug : This is only a necessity upon supposi- 
ert by the tioH ; that is to say, a necessity that a man should 
ment" ^" Will a thing, when it is supposed that be does 
of the un- will It ; just as if one should affirm, that every thing 
fnT"""* which is, is therefore necessary to be, because, when 
it is, it cannot but be. It is exactly the same kind 
of argument, as that by which the true church is 
proved to be infallible, because truth cannot err ; 
and they who are in the right cannot possibly, 
while they are so, be in the wrong. Thus, what- 
ever a man at any time freely wills or does, it is 
evident (even upon supposition of the most perfect 
liberty,) that he cannot (at that time) but will or do 
it, because it is impossible any thing should be will- 
ed and not willed, {whether it be freely or necessari- 
ly,) or that it should be done and not done, at the 
same time. The necessity therefore of the will's be- 
ing determined by the last judgment of the under- 
standing, is (1 say) only a necessity upon supposi- 
"lO,— a necessity that a man s\iou\i -wV^ «. v\fl 
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when it is supposed that he does will it. For the prop. 
last judgment of the understanding is nothing else ^ 
but a man's final determining, (after more or less' 
consideration,) either to choose or not to choose a 
thing; that is, it is tlie very same with the act of 
volition. Or else, if the act of volition be distin- 
guished fi-om the last judgment of the understand- 
ing, then the act of volition, or rather the beginning 
of action, consequent upon the last judgment of 
the understanding, is not determined or caused by 
that last judgment, as by the physical efficient, but 
only as the moral motive. For the true, proper, 
immediate, physical efficient cause of action is the 
power of self-motion in men, which exerts itself 
freely in consequence of the last judgment of the 
understanding. But the last judgment of the un- 
derstanding is not itself a pliysical efficient, but 
merely a moral motive, upon which the physical 
efficient or motive power begins to act. The ne- 
cessity, therefore, by which the power of acting fol- 
lows the judgment of the understanding, is only a 
moral necessity, that is, no necessity at all, in the 
sense wherein the opposers of liberty understand ne- 
cessity, for moral necessity is evidently consistent 
with the most perfect natural lihert}'. For instance, 
a man entirely free from all pain of body and disor- 
der of mind, judges it unreasonable for him to hurt 
or destroy himself; and, being under no temptation 
or external violence, he cannot possibly act contrary - 
to this judgment, not because he wants a natural or 
""lysical power so to do, but because it is absurd and 
Bchievous, and morally impossible for him to choose 
'do it ; which also is the very reason why the most 
perfect rational creatures, superior to men, cannot do 
evil, not because they want a natural power to per- 
form the material action, but because it is morally 
impossible, that, with a perfect knowledge of what is 
best, and without any temptation to evil, their will 
should determine itself to choose to aclfooWsXvVj ^\\^ 

Pasonably. Here, therefore, seems *, \aA ^es^'3 ■ 
the fundamental error both of t\iose vc\vo Mg,v\«.' 
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FftOP. against the liberty of the will, and of those who but 
^- too confusedly defend it ; they do not make a clear 
distinction between moral motives and causes physi- 
cally efficient, which two things have no similitude 
at all. Lastly, if the maintainers of fate shall allege, 
that, after all, they think a man, free from all pain 
of body and disorder of mind, is under not only a 
moral but also a natural impossibility of hurting or 
destroying himself, because neither his judgment nor 
his will, without some impulse external to both, can 
any more possibly be determined to any action, than 
one body can begin to move, without being impelled 
by another : I answer, this is forsaking the argu- 
ment drawn irom the necessity of the will's follow- 
ing the understanding, and recurs to the former ar- 
gument of the absolute impossibility of there being 
anywhere a first principle of motion at all, which 
has been abundantly answered already. 

Some ingenious and able writers have spoken 
with much confusedness upon this head, by mista- 
king (as it seems to me) the subject of the question, 
»and wherein the nature of liherty consists. 
For it being evident, that a free agent cannot 
choose whether he shall have a will or no will, — that 
is, whether he shall be what he is, or no ; but (the 
two contradictories of acting or not acting, being 
always necessarily before him,) he must of necessity, 
and essentially to his being a free agent, perpetually 
will one of these two things, either to act or to forbear 
acting : this has raised in the minds, even of some 
considerate persons, great doubts concerning the 
possibiHty of liberty. 

But this difficulty (if it be any difficulty,) arises 
merely from not apprehending rightly what liberty 
is. For the essence of liberty consists — not in the 
agent's choosing whether he shall have a will or no 
will ; that is, whether he shall be at all an agent, or no ; 
whether he shall be what he is, or no ; but it con ■ 
sists in his being an agent, that is, in his having a 
^^ continual power of choosing, wVictVet Ve ^al^ BR,t,«^H 
^^.wAe^Aer/ieshallforbear acting. VJ\vVc\\vo^^''o'^'^?.«^^B 
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Of free choice, (for these are precisely identical terms phot. 
and a necessary agent is an express contradiction,) is _ 
not at all prevented hy chains or prisons ; for a man ' 
who chooses to endeavour to move out of his place 
is therein as much a free agent as he that actually 
moves out of his place. Nor is this free agency at 
all diminished by the impossibihty of his choosing 
two contradictories at once ; or by tlie necessity that 
one of two contradictories must always be done. A 
man that sits, whether he be or be not a free agent, 
cannot possibly both sit and rise up at the same 
time ; nor can he possibly choose both to act and not 
to act at the same time. Not, for want of freedom, 
but because the exercise of that very freedom, his 
freely choosing the one, does itself necessarily make 
the contrary to be at that time impossible. Nor 
does freedom of will in any manner suppose a power, 
in the agent, of choosing whether he shall will at 
all, orno. For a free agent may be, and indeed essen- 
tially every free agent must be, necessarily free; that 
is, has it not in his power not to be free. 

Gkid is, by necessity of nature, a free agent ; and 
he can no more possibly cease to be so, than he can 
cease to exist. He must of necessity, every moment, 
either choose to act or choose to forbear acting ; be- 
cause two contradictories cannot possibly be true at 
once : But which of these two he shall choose, in this 
he is at perfect liberty ; and to suppose him not to be 
so, is contradictorily supposing him not to be the first 
cause, but to be acted by some superior power, so as 
to be himself no agent at all. 

Man also is, by necessity, (not in the nature of 
things, but through God's appointment) a free agent: 
And it is no otherwise in his power to cease to be 
such than by depriving himself of life. 

The necessity therefore of continually choosing 
one of the two, either to act or to forbear acting ; 
{which necessity, nothing but a free agent can pos- 
sibly be capable of; for necessary agents, as Oae^ Me 
* can neither chose to act, nor to fov\jeaT anAXT\%", 
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mor. tliey being indeed no agents at all :) the necessity^ I 
^ • say, of continually choosing one of the two, either 
to act or to forbear acting, is not inconsistent with, 
or an argument against, liberty ; but is itself the very 
essence of liberty. 
The ccr. The Other argument which I said has also fre- 
uinty of quently been urged against the possibility of liberty, 
fore-Tnow- is the certainty of the divine prescience. But this 
ledge not also is entirely besides the question. For if there 
llsteniwiib ^^ no other ai-guments, by which it can be proved 
the liberty antecedently, that all actions are necessary, it is 
Ltisnl^ certain it can never be made to appear to follow, 
from prescience alone, that they must be so. Tiiat 
is, if upon other accounts there be no impossibility, 
but that the actions of men may be free ; the bare 
. certainty of the divine fore-knowledge can never 
be proved to destroy that freedom, or make any 
alteration in the nature of men's actions ; and con- 
sequently the certainty of prescience, separated 
from other arguments, is altogether besides the. 
question concerning liberty. As to the other argu- 
ments usually intermingled with this question, they 
have all, I think, been answered already. And now, 
that the bare certainty of the divine fore-knowledge 
(if upon other accounts there be no impossibility for 
the actions of men to be free,) can never be proved 
to destroy that freedom, is very evident. For bare 

» fore-knowledge has no influence at all in any respect; 

nor affects, in any measure, the manner of the ex- 
istence of any thing. All that the greatest opposers 
of liberty have ever urged, or can urge, upon this 
head, amounts only to this; that fore-knowledge 
implies certainty, and certainty implies necessity. 
But neither is it trtie, that certainty implies neces- 
sity ; neither does fore-knowledge imply any other 
certainty, than such a certainty only as would be 

L equally in things, though there was no fore-know- 
ledge. 
For (isi.) The certainty of fore-knowledge does 
a( cauRe the certainty of l\\\ngs, \^M^. \ft\\.%ew ^<a 
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«i on the reality of their existence. Whatever now prop. 
is, it is certain that it is ; and it was yesterday and _ 
from eternity as certainly true, that the tiling would " 
be to-day as it is now certain that it is. And this 
certainty of event is equaUy the same, whether it be 
supposed that the thing could be tore-known or 
not. For whatever at any time is, it was certainly 
true from eternity, as to the event, that that thing 
would be : and this certain truth of every future 
event would not at all have heen the less, though 
there had heen no such thing as fore-knowledge. 
Bare prescience, therefore, has no influence at all upon 
any thing ; nor contributes, in the least, towards the 
making it necessary. We may illustrate this in 
some measure by the comparison of our own know- 
ledge. We know certainly that some things are : 
and when we know that they are, they cannot hut 
be : yet it is evident our knowledge does not at all 
aflfect the things, to make them more necessary or 
more certain. Now fore-knowledge in God is the 
very same as knowledge. All things are to him- 
as i£ they were equally present, to all the purposes 
of knowledge and power. He knows perfectly every 
thing that is : and he knows whatever shall be, in 
the same manner as he knows what is. As, therefore, 
knowledge has no influence on things that are; so I 
neither has fore-knowledge on things that shall be. ' 
It is true, the manner how God can foresee future 
things, without a chain of necessary causes, is im- 
possible for us to explain distinctly: though some sort 
of genera! notion we may conceive of it. For, as a 
man who has no influence over another person's ac- 
tions, can yet often perceive before-hand what that 
other will do; and a wiser and more experienced man, 
stiU with greater probability foresee what anolber, 
whose disposition he is perfectly acquainted with, 
will in certain circumstances do ; and an angel, with 
still much less degrees of error, may have a further 
prospect into men's future actions ; so il is vet^ ^ea- 
tJe to apprehend that God, without \nft.uev\tvn% 
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PROP, men's wills by his power, yet by his foresight can- 
•^- not but have as much certainer a knowledge of fu- 
tiire free eventSj than either men or angels can possi- 
bly have, as the perfection of his nature is greater 
than that of theirs. The distinct manner how he 
foresees these things is indeed impossible for us to 
explain : But so also are numberless otlier things, 
which yet no man doubts the truth of. And if there 
were any strength in this argument, it would prove, 
not against liberty, but against prescience itself. 
For if these two things were really inconsistent, and 
one of them must be destroyed, the introducing an 
absolute and universal fatality, which evidently de- 
stroys all religion and morality, would tend more 
of the two to the dishonour of God, than the deny- 
ing him a fore-knowledge, which upon this supposi- 
tion would be impossible, and imply a contradiction 
to conceive him to have ; and the denying of which 
would in such ease be no more a diminution of his 
omniscience, than the denying him the power of 
working contradictions, is taking away his omni- 
potence. But the case is not thus. For though we 
cannot indeed clearly and distinctly explain the 
I manner of God's foreseeing the actions of free agents, 

I yet thus much we know, that the bare fore-know- 
ledge of any action that would upon all other ac- 
counts be free, cannot alter or diminish that free- 
dom, it being evident that fore-knowledge adds no 
other certainty to any thing, than what it would 
equally have though there was no fore-knowledge, 
Unless therefore we be antecedently certain that no- 
thing can possibly be free ; and that liberty is in it- 
self absolutely an inconsistent and contradictory no- 
tion, (as I have above shown that it is not,) bare fore- 
knowledge, which makes no alteration at all in any 
thing, will not be any way inconsistent with liberty ; 
how great difficulty soever there may be in compre- 
hending the manner of such fore-knowledge. For 
if liberty be in itself possible, the bare foresight of a 
H^ /ree action before it be done, is ivoftimg, ftSSeteuX. <^j^ 
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^»y purpose in the present question,) from a simple prop. 
•knowledge of it, when it is done : both these kinds ^ 
'^^ knowledge, implying plainly a certainty only of '^^ 



^»ie event, (which would oe the same though tliere 
"^as no such knowledge -,) and not at all any neces- 
sity of the thing. 

For (2dly,) as fore-knowledge implies not any 
other certainty than such as would be equally in 
things, though there was no fore-knowledge ; so nei- 
ther does this certainty of event in any sort imply 
necessity. For let a fatalist suppose, (what he does 
not yet grant,) that there was in man, (as we assert.) 
a power of beginning motion, that is, of acting free- 
ly ; and let him suppose further, if he please, that 
those actions could not possibly be fore-known ; will 
there not yet, notwithstanding tliis supposition, be in 
the nature of things the same certainty of event in 
every one of the man's actions, as if they were never 
so fatal and necessary ? For instance ; suppose the 
man, by an internal principle of motion, and an abso- 
lute freedom of will, without any external cause or 
impulse at all, does some particular action to-day ; 
and suppose it was not possible that this action should 
have been foreseen yesterday ; was there not never- 
theless the same certainty of event as if it had been 
foreseen? That is; would it not, notwithstanding the 
supposed freedom,have been as certain a truth yester- 
day and from eternity, that this action was an event 
to be performed to-day, (though supposed never so 
impossible to have been fore-known,) as it is now a 
certain and infalUble truth that it is performed? Mere 
certainty of event, therefore, does not in i^ny measure 
imply necessity : and consequently fore-knowledge, 
however diiHcult to be explained as to the manner 
of it, yet, (since it is manifest it implies no other cer- 
tainty but only that certainty of event which the 
thing would equally have without being fore- known,) 
it is evident tliat it also implies no necessity. 

And now liaving-, as I hope, sufficientVy -^tose^ 
^^th the possibility ;,nd the real existence oSWmtcVj, 
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PTiop. I shall, from what has been said on this head, draw 

^" only this one inference, that hereby we are enabled 

to answer that ancient and great question, [n&Sev ri 

xoxiv:] What is tlic cause and original of evil ? For 

liberty implying a natural power of doing evil, as 

kwell as good ; and the imperfect nature of finite be- 
ings making it possible for them to abuse this their 
IJMrty to an actual commission of evil; and it being 
necessary to the order and beauty of the whole, and 
for displaying the infinite wisdom of the Creator, 
that there should be different and various degrees 
of creatures, whereof consequently some must be 

tless perfect than others ; hence there necessarily 
arises a possibility of evil, notwithstanding that the 
Creator is infinitely good. In short, thus : All that 
we call evil is either an evil of imperfection, as the 
want of certain faculties and excellencies which other 
creatures have ; or natural evil, as pain, death, and 
the like ; or moral evil, as all kinds of vice. The 
first of these is not properly an evil ; for every power, 
faculty, or perfection, which any creature enjoys, be- 

»ing the free ^ft of God, which he was no more obli- 
ged to bestow than he was to confer being or exist- 
ence itself, it is plain the want of any certain faculty 
or perfection in any kind of creatures, which never b^ 
longed to their nature,is no more an evil to them than 
their never having been created or brought into being 
at all, could properly have been called an evil. The se- 
cond kind of evil, which we call natural evil, is eitlier 
a necessary consequence of the former, as death to a 

1 creature on whose nature immortality was never 
conferred, and then it is no more properly an evit 
than the former ; or else it is counterpoised in the 
whole, with as great or gi-eater good as the afflictions 
and sufferings of good men, and then also it is not 
properly an evil ; or else, lastly. — it is a pimishment, 
and then it is a necessary consequent of the third 
and last sort of evil, viz- moral evil. And this arises 
wholly from the abuse of liberty, which God gave 
to his creatures for other puriposea, awA vKV^OevW-w*^ 
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reasonable and fit to give them for the perfection and pkop. 

order of the whole creation ; only they, contrary to .^'- 
Cod's intention and command, have abused what ■^^~~" 
was necessary for the perfection of the whole, to the 
corruption and depravation of themselves. And thus 

all sorts of evils have entered into the world, without ^ 

any diminution to tlie infinite goodness of the crea- « 

tor and governor thereof. ^ 

M 

XI. Tlie supreme cause and author of all things That the 
must of necessity be infinitely wise. This proposi- *"P''''"'^ 
tion is evidently consequent upon those that have author of 
already been proved ; and those being established, "" '■'■ng' 
this, as admitting no further dispute, needs not to "ewity be* 
be largely insisted upon. For nothing is more evident infiniteij 
than that an infinite, omnipresent, intelligent being, ""'' 
must know perfectly all things that are ; and that he 
who alone is self-existent and eternal, the sole cause 
and author of all things, firom wliom alone all the 
powers of all things are derived, and on whom they 
continually depend, must also know perfectly all the 
consequences of those powers, that is, all possibilities 
of things to come, and what in every respect is best 
and wisest to be done : And that, having infinite 
power, he can never be controlled or prevented from 
doing what he so knows to be fittest. From all 
which, it manifestly follows, that every effect of the 
supreme cause must be the product of infinite wis- 
dom : More particularly ; the supreme being, because 
lie is infinite, must be everywhere present ; and be- 
cause he is an infinite mind or intelligence, there- 
fore wherever he is, his knowledge is, which is inse^ 
parable fi-om his being, and must therefore be infi- 
nite likewise ; and wherever his infinite knowledge 
is, it must necessarily have a full and perfect pros- 
pect of all things, and nothing can be concealed from 
its inspection : he includes and surrounds every thing 
witli his boundless presence, and penetrates everyi|ja.tt 
of their substa7)ce with his all-seeina eve'.so\\\aX:^\e 
^^most nature and essence of all ttiiugs vttc ^let'iecSX^ 
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PROP, naked and open to his view, and even the deepest 
^*' thoughts of intelligent beings themselves manifest in 
^^ his sight. Further, all tilings heing not only present to 
^H him,but also entirelydepending upon him.and having 
^^p received both their being itself and all their powers 
J^^ and faculties from him ; it is manifest that, as he 
knows all things that are, so he must likewise know 
all possibilities of things, that is, all effects that can 
be. For, being himself alone self- existent, and hav- 
ing alone given to all things all the powers and facul- 
ties they are indued witb ; it is evident he must o£ 
necessity know perfectly what all and each of those 
powers and faculties, which are derived wholly from 
himself, can possibly produce: and seeing, at one 
boundless view, all the possible compositions and 
divisions, variations and changes, circumstances and 
dependences of thinga ; all tbeir possible relations 
one to another, and tiieir dispositions or fitnesses to 
certain and respective ends, — he must, without possi- 
bility of error, know exactly what is best and pro- 
perest in every one of the infinite possible cases or 
methods of disposing things; and understand perfect- 
ly how to order and direct tiie respective means, to 
bring about what he so knows to be, in its kind, or 
in the whole, the best and fittest in the end. This 
is what we mean by infinite wisdom. And having 
before shown, (which indeed is also evident of itself,) 
that the supreme cause is moreover all-powerful ; so 
that he can no more be prevented by force or oppo- 
sition, than he can be liindered by error or mistake, 
from effecting always what is absolutely fittest and 
wisest to be done : it follows undeniably, that he is 
actually and effectually, in the highest and most com- 

Iplete sense, infinitely wise ; and that the world, and 
all things therein, must be and are effects of infinite 
wisdom. This is demonstration dpriori. Theproof 
d posteriori, of the infinite wisdom of God, from the 
consideration of the exquisite perfection and con- 
summate excellency of his works, is no less stroni 
and undeniable. But 1 shaU not eriWgp w^aft Vi 
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«rgiiracnt ; because it has often already been accurate, prop. 
Jy and strongly urged, to the everlasting shame and ^' 
confusion of the atheists, by the ablest and learnedest see GaUn 
"writers both of ancient and modern times. I shall ^ ^=" 
here observe only this one thing ; that the older the Tuii'yTe' 
world grows, and the deeper men inquire into things, No'"" 
and the more accurate observations they make, and u,tj[e"f 
the more and greater discoveries they find out, the I'^'wa' 
stronger this argument continually grows ; which is jir'itlV of 
a certain evidence of its being founded in truth.* If the wi. 
Galen, so many ages since, could find, in the construe- q^ "^ 
tion and constitution of the parts of a human body, ibe Crea- 
such undeniable marks of contrivance and design as ji"£ier. 
forced him then to acknowledge and admire the wis- imm-s 
dom of its author ; what wnuld he have said, if he i^u''^',''''' 

til 111' -■ II- 1 heolugy. 

had known the late discoverits m anatomyand physic, &c. 
the circulation of the blood, the exact structure of the 
heart and brain, the uses of numberless glands and 
valves for the secretion and motion of the juices in 
the body, besides several veins and other vessels and 
receptacles not at all known, or so much as imagined 
to have any existence in his days ; but which now 
are discovered to serve the wisest and most exquisite 
ends imaginable ! If the arguments against the be- 
lief of the being of an all-wise creator and governor 
of the world, which Epicurus, and his follower Lucre- 
tius, drew from the faults which they imagined they 
could find in the fi-ame and constitution of the earth, 
were so poor and inconsiderable, that, even in that in 
fancy of natural philosophy, the generality of men 
contemned and despised them as of no force ; how 
would they have been ashamed if they had lived in 
these days, when those very things which they 
thought to be faults and blunders in the constitution 
of nature, are discovered to be very useful, and of 
exceeding benefit to the preservation and well-being 
of the whole ? And to mention no more : If TuUy, 
from the partial and very imperfect knowledge in 

^M*Opiaionum commeula delct (Jies, naturae judicia CQ\\fomA\.. — t 
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Piiop. astronomy, which his times afforded, could be bo 
^'- confident of the heavenly bodies being disposed and 
" moved by a wise and nnderstanding mind, as to de- 
clare that, in his opinion, whoever asserted the con- 
trary, was himself* void of all understanding ; what 
^^ would he have said if he had known the modern dis- 

^^ coveries in astronomy ? — the immense greatness of 
^f^ tlie world, (I mean that part of it which falls under 
»*'_ our observation,) which is now known to be as much 

greater than what in his time they imagined it to be, 
as the world itself, according to their system, waa 
greater than Archimedes's spliere ? — the exquisite re- 
gularity of all the planets' motions, without epicycles, 
stations, retrogradations, or any other deviation or 
- confusion whatsoever ? — the inexpressible nicety of 

^^F the adjustment of the primary velocity and original 
^B direction of the annual motion of the planets, 
^^g with their distance from the central body and their 
force of gravitation towards it ? — the wonderful 
proportion of the diurnal motion of the earth and 
other planets about their own centres, for the dis- 

Ptinction of light and darkness, without that mon- 
strously disproportionate whirling of tlie whole hea- 
vens which the ancient astronomers were forced to 
suppose ? — the exact accommodating of the densi- 
ties of the planetsf to their distances from the sun, 
and consequently to the proportion of heat which each 
of them is to bear respectively ; so that neither those 
which are nearest the sun are destroyed by the heat, 
nor those which are farthest off, by the cold ; but 



■ Cceleslem ergo admiraliiler 



e puiat ; is ipse mentis expers habendus est. — De Natura Dcu' 
Tim, lib. 2. 

t Planetarum densitates fere sunt, ut radices dinmatronim up- 
parentium applicatte ad diametros veros, hoc est, reciproce ut dis- 
tantiie planetarum a. sole, diictie in radices diametrorum apparentiuin. 
CoJJocavit igitur Deus planctas in diversis dislantiia a sole, lit qiiili- 
hci, pro ffrndii dcnsitaiis, calovc su\is vi»imc nc\ mmoic fruatuf^^ 
-'i'cjf/ofi. J'rincifi. Ub. 3. jiffrji. 8. ^^| 
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each one enjoys a temperature suited to its proper prop. 

uses, as the earth to ours? — the admirable order, "' 

number, and usefulness of the several moons, (as 1 
may very properly call them,) never dreamt of by 
antiquity, but now by the help of telescopes clearly 
and distinctly seen to move about their respective 
planets, and whose motions are so exactly known, 
that their very eclipses are as certainly calculated and 
foretold as those of our own moon ? — the strange ad- 
justment of our moon's motion about its own centre 
once in a month, with its motion about the earth 
in the same period of time, to such a degree of ex- 
actness, that by that means the same face is alwa\ s 
obverted to the earth without any sensible variation ? 
— the wonderful motions of the comets, which are now 
known to be as exact, regular, and periodical, as the 
motions of other planets ? — lastly, — the preservation 
of tlie several systems, and of the several planets and 
comets in the same system, from falling upon each 
other, which, in infinite past time, (had there been 
no intelligent governor of the whole,) coidd not but 
have been the efl'ect of the smallest possible resistance 
made by the finest aither, and even by the rays of 
light tliemselves, to the motions (supposing it possi- 
ble there ever could have been any motions) of those 
bodies ? — what (I say,) would Tully, that great mas- 
ter of reason, have thought and said, if these and 
other newly- discovered instances of the inexpressible 
accuracy and wisdom of the works of God, had been 
found out and known in his time? Certainly athe- 
ism, which then was altogether unable to withstand 
the arguments drawn from this topic, must now, 
upon the additional strength of these later observa- 
tions,(which are every one an unanswerable proof of 
the incomprehensiblewisdomof the Creator,) be utter- 
ly ashamed to show its head. We now see, with how 
great reason the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
after he had described the beauty of the sun and 
stars, and all the then visible works of God in heaven 
and earth, concluded, chap. xUii, v. 32, l^as vje, sS\J« 
"* "e discoveries of later ages, may, no dovfeV, ?>'C'^ 
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PBOP. truly say,) " There are yet hid greater things than 
these, and we have seen but a few of his works." 
Thesu- XII, J^astly ; the supreme cause and author of all 
tht.r'^f^"i"i *''''"S^ must of necessity be a being of infinite good- 
ihingj ness, justice, and truth, and ail other moral perfec- 
inust be tions, such as become the supreme governor and 
goodl/uftJiJ'ige of the world. That there are different rela- 
anU irue. tions of things one towards another, is as certain as 
that there are different things in the world. That 
from these different relations of different things 
there necessarily arises an agreement or disagree- 
ment of some things to others, or a fitness or unfit- 
^t ness of the application of different things or different 

^M relations, one to another, is likewise as certain as 

^ft that there is any difference in the nature of things, 

^B or that different things do exist. Further, that there 
^K is a fitness or suitableness of certain circumstances 
^Bb to certain persons, and an unsuitableness of others, 
founded in the nature of things and in the quali- 
fications of persons, antecedent to will and to all ar- 
bitrary or positive appointment whatsoever, must 
unavoidably be acknowledged by every one who 
will not affirm that it is equally fit and suitable, in 
the nature and reason of things, that an innocent 

I being should be extremely and eternally miserable as 

that it should be free from such misery. There is, 
therefore, such a thing as fitness and unfitness, eter- 
nally, necessarily, and unchangeably in the nature 
and reason of things. Now, what these relations of 
things, absolutely and necessarily are in themselves ; 
that also they appear to be, to the understanding of 
all intelligent beings except those only who under- 
stand things to he what they are not, that is, whose 
I understandings are either very imperfect or very 
much depraved; and by this understanding or know- 
ledge of the natural and necessary relations of things, 
the actions likewise of all intelligent beings are con- 
stantly directed, (which, by the way, is the true 
ground and foundation of all morality,) unless their 
will be corrupted by particuiai luVetesV ot sffiet\.\OT>., 
or swayed by sonne unreasonabXc an,4^iev?Sim^\os\.. 
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The supreme cause, therefore, and author of all things, prop. 
since (as has already been proved,) he mustof neces- ^"' 
sity have infinite knowledge, and the perfection of 
wisdom, so that it is absolutely impossible he should 
err, or be in any respect ignorant of the true relations 
and fitness or unfitness of things, or be by any 
means deceived or imposed upon herein ; and since 
he is likewise self-existent, absolutely independent 
and all-powerful ; so that, having no want of any 
thing, it is impossible his will should be influenced 
by any wrong affection, and having no dependence , 
it is impossible his power should be limited by any 
superior strength, — it is evident he must of necessity, 
(meaning, not a necessity of fate, but such a moral 
necessity as I before said was consistent with the 
most perfect liberty,) do always what he knows to 
be fittest to be done ; that is, he must act always 
according to the strictest rules of infinite goodness, 
justice, and truth, and all other moral perfections. 
In particular, the supreme cause must, in the first 
place, be infinitely good ; that is, he must have an 
unalterable disposition to do and to communicate 

{jood or happiness ; because, being himself necessari- 
y happy in the eternal enjoyment of his own infi- 
nite perfections, he cannot possibly have any other 
motives to make any creatures at all, but only that 
he may communicate to them his own perfections, 
according to their different capacities, arising from 
that variety of natures which it was fit for infinite 
wisdom to produce ; and according to their different 
improvements, arising from that liberty which is es- 
sentially necessary to the constitution of intelligent 
and active beings. That he must be infinitely good, 
appears likewise further from hence ; that, being 
necessarily all-sufficient, he must consequently be 
infinitely removed from all malice and envy, and 
from all other possible causes or temptations of do- 
ing evilj which, it is evident, can only be effects of 
want and weakness, of imperfection ot Aei^fAN^IiAcm. 
Again, the supreme cause and aut\iot o't aW ^w^»^^ 
must in like manner be infinitely iwst -, "Vjccavxsc, vu^^H 
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mop. rule of equity being nothing else but the very na- 
^^- ture of things, and their necessary relations one to 

~ another; and the execution of justice being nothing 

else but a suiting the circumstances of things to the 
qualifications of persons, according to the original 
fitness and agreeableness which I liave before shown 
to be necessarily in nature, antecedent to will and to 
all positive appointment, it is manifest that he who 
knows perfectly this rule of equity, and necessarily 

■ judges of things as they are; who has complete pow- 
er to execute justice according to that knowledge, 
and no possible temptation to deviate in the least 
therefrom ; who can neitlier be imposed u]>on by any 
deceit, nor swayed by any bias, nor awed by any 
power, — must, of necessity, do always that which is 
right, without iniquity, and without partiality; 
without prejudice, and without respect of persons. 
Lastly, that the supreme cause and author of all 
things must be true and faithful, in all his declara- 
tions and all his promises, is raost evident. For 
the only possible reason of falsifying, is either rash- 
ness or forgetfulness, inconstancy or impotency. fear 
of evil, or hope of gain ; from all which* an infinite- 
ly wise, all-sufficient, and good being must of neces- 
sity be infinitely removed ; and consequently, as it 
is impossible ibr him to be deceived himself, so 3iei- 
ther is it possible for him in anywise to deceive 
others. In a word, all evil and all imperfections 
whatsoever arise plainly either from shortness of 
understanding, defect of power, or faultiness of will ; 
and tliis last, evidently from some impotency, cor- 
ruption, or depravation ; being nothing else but a 
direct choosing to act contrary to the known reason 
and nature oi" things. From all which, it being 
manifest that the supreme cause and author of all 
things cannot but be infinitely removed, it follows un- 
deniably that he must of necessity be a being of in- 
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finitegoodness, justice, and truth, and all other moral prop* 
perfections. ^"' 

To this argumentation a prion, there can be oppo- 
sed but one objection that I know of drawn on the 
contrary, a posteriori, firom experience and observa- 
tion of the unequal distributions of providence in the 
world. But (besides the just vindication of the wis- 
dom and goodness of providence in its dispensations, 
t'ven with respect to this present world only, whicli 
Plutarch and other heathen writers havejudiciously 
made,) the objection itself is entirely wide of the 
question. For, concerning the justice and goodness 
of God, (as of any governor whatsoever,) no judg- 
ment is to be made from a partial view of a few 
small portions of his dispensations, but from an en- 
tire consideration of the whole ; and, consequently, 
not only the short duration of this present state, but 
moreover all that is past and that is still to come, 
must be taken into tlie account : and tlien every 
■thing will clearly appear just and right. 

From this account of the moral attributes of God, 
it follows : 

1st. That thougli all the actions of God are entirely The necra. 
free, and consequently the exercise of Ins moral at- ''{^^■."mo. 
tributes cannot be said to be necessary, in the same raUtiri- 
sense of necessity as his existence and eternity are ^^len ""' 
necessary ; yet tliese moral attributes are really and wuii par. 
truly necessary, by such a necessity, as, though it be [^" '''*^'" 
not at all inconsistent with liberty, yet is equally 
certain, infallible, and to be depended upon, as even 
the existence itself^ or the eternity of God. For 
though notliing is more certain (as has been already 
proved in the ninth proposition of this discourse,) 
than that God acts, not necessarily, but voluntarily, 
with particular intention and design, knowing that 
he does good, and intending to do so, freely and out 
of clioice, and when he has no other constraint upon 
liim but this, that his goodness inclines his will to 
communicate himself and to do good", so lV\at, Vlfte Xv- 
mmae nature is under no necessity but s.v\c\\ a?. \?^ cou- 
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PROP, sistent with the most perfect liberty and freest choice; 

^t- (which is the ground of all our prayers and thanks- 

■~^"*^ givings,- — the reason, why we pray to him to be good 

to us and gracious, and thank him for beingjust and 

merciful ; wliereas no man prays to him to be omni- 

E resent, or thanks him for being omnipotent, or for 
nowing all things :) though nothing, I say, is more 
certain than that God acts, not necessarily, but volun- 
tarily ; yet it is nevertheless as truly and absolutely 
impossible for God not to do (or to do any thing con- 
trary to) what his moral attributes require him to do; 
as if he was really not a free but a necessary agent. 
And the reason hereof is plain: because infinite know- 
ledge, power, and goodness in conjunction, may, not- 
I withstanding the most perfect freedom and choice, 

■ act with altogether as much certainty and unalter- 
able steadiness, as even the necessity of fate can be 
supposed to do. Nay, these perfections cannot pos- 
> sibly but so act ; because free choice, in a being of 

infinite knowledge, power,and goodness, can no more 
choose to act contrary to these perfections, than know- 

( ledge can be ignorance, power be weakness, or good- 
ness malice ; so that fi'ee choice, in such a being, may 
be as certain and steady a principle of action as the 
necessity of fate. We may, therefore, as certainly 
and infallibly rely upon the moral as upon the natural 
attributes of God ; it being as absohitely impossible 
for him to act contrary to the one as to divost himself 
of the other ; and as much a contradiction to suppose 
, him choosing to do any thing inconsistent with his 

■ justice, goodness, and truth, as to suppose him di- 
vested of infinity, power, or existence. The one is 
contrary to the immediate and absolute necessity of 
his nature, the other to the unalterable rectitude of 
his will : The one is in itself an immediate contradic- 
tion in the terms, the other is an express contradiction 
I to the necessary perfections of the divine nature. To 
suppose the one, is saying absolutely that something 
is, at the same time that it is not ; to suppose the 
otiicr, is to say that infinite VnowYeA^i cwa wA ii^H 
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norantly, infinite power weakly, or that infinite PROP; 
wisdom and goodness can do things not good or ^^' 
wise to be done : All which are equally great and 
equally manifest absurdities. This, I conceive, is a 
very intelligible account of the moral attributes of 
God, satisfactory to the mind, and without perplexity 
and confusion of ideas : I might have satd it at once, (as 
the truth most certainly is,) that] ustiee, goodness, and 
all tlie other moral attributes of God, are as essential 
to the divine nature as the natural attributes of eter- 
nity, infinity, and the like. But because all atheisti- 
cal persons, after they are fully convinced that there 
must needs be in the universe some one eternaj, ne- 
cessary, infinite, and all-powerful being, will still, with 
unreasonable obstinacy, contend that they can by no ^^ 
means see any necessary connexion of goodness, jus- ^H 
tice, or any otlier moral attribute, with these natural ^| 
perfections ; therefore, I chose t& endeavour to de- ^| 
monstrate tiie moral attributes by a particular de- 
duction, in the manner I have now done. 

Qdly. I'rom hence it follows, that though God isoriiiene. 
a most perfectly free agent, yet he cannot but do al- '^^^^l^l. 
ways what is best and wisest in the wliole. The rea- jng aiwa^i 
son is evident; because perfect wisdom and good-**"'!* 
ness are as steady and certain principles of action fiuest in 
as necessity itself And an infinitely wise and good '■•b wUoie. 
being, indued with the most perfect liberty, can no 
more choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and 
goodness than a necessary agent can act contrary 
to the necessity by which it is acted : it being as 
great an absurdity and impossibility in choice, for 
infinite wisdom to choose to act unwisely, or infinite 

goodness to choose what is not good ; as it would 
e in nature for absolute necessity to fail of produ- 
cing its necessary effect. There was indeed no ne- 
cessity in nature, that God should at first create such 
beings as he has created, or indeed any beings at all ; 
because he is in himself infinitely happy and all- 
sufficient. There was also no necessity Vfv -walwKe 
']at he should preserve and continue ftvvivgs m>ie«\% j 
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PROP, afier they were created ; because he would be as 
^"- self-sufficient without their continuance, as he was 
before their creation. But it was fit, and wise, and 
good, that infinite wisdom should manifest, and in- 
finite goodness communicate itself. And therefore 
it was necessary (in the sense of necessity I am now 
speaking of,) that things should be made at such 
time, and continued so long, and indued with va- 
rious perfections in such degrees, as infinite wisdom 
and goodness saw it wisest and best that they should. 
And when and whilst things are in being, the same 

■ moral perfections make it necessary that they should 
be disposed and governed according to the exact- 
est and most unchangeable laws of eternal justice, 
goodness, and truth ; because, while things and their 
several relations are, they cannot but be what they 
are; and an infinitely wise being cannot but know 
them to be what they are, and judge always rightly 

■ concerning the several fitnesses or unfitnesses of 
them; and an infinitely good being cannot but 
choose to act always accordmg to this knowledge of 
the respective fitness of things ; it being as truly im- 
possible for such a free agent, who is absolutely in- 
capable of being deceived or depraved, to choose by 
» acting contrary to these laws, to destroy its own per- 
fections, as for necessary existence to be able to de- 
stroy its own being, 
oftheim- sd/j/. From hcnce it foUows, that, though God is 
iiossibiiuy (xjth perfectly free, and also infinitely powerful, yet 
i'neevil'.' he cannot possibly do any thing that is evil. The 
j^ reason of this also is evident. Because, as it is mani- 

^M fest infinite power cannot extend to natural contradie- 
^M tions, which imply a destruction of thai very power 

^M by which they must be supposed to be effected ; so 

^1 neither can it extend to moral contradictions, which 
^M imply a destruction of some other attributes as ne- 
^B cessarily belonging to the divine nature as power. I 

^m have alreadj' shown that justice, goodness, and truth, 

^^ are necessaiily in God ; even as necessarily as power, 
^H and i/nderstaiiding, and \tnov)\e(!i%c q? \\\e w^\xvi 
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things. It is tiierefore as impossible and contradictory prop. 

to suppose liis will should choose to do any thing xa. 

contrary to justice, goodness, or truth, as that his' " ' 
power should be able to do any thing inconsistent 
with power. It is no diminution of power not to 
be able to do things whicli are no object of power : 
and it is in like mannerno diminution either of power 
or liberty to have such a perfect and unalterable 
rectitude of will as never possibly to choose to do 
any thing inconsiatent with that rectitude. 

ithlj/. From hence it follows, that liberty, properly Thiiiiber 
speaking, is not in itself an imperfection but a per- i^y i< ""t 
faction. For it is, in the highest and completest de- IJJijJe'rft" 
gree, in God himself : every act, wherein he exercises lion, buc'i 
any moral attribute, as goodness, justice, or truth, pe*<^''<"> 
proceeding from the most perfect liberty and freest 
choice ; without which, goodness would not be good- 
ness, nor justice and truth any excellencies ; these 
things, in the very idea and formal notion of them, J 
utterly excluding all necessity. It has indeed been "0 
sometimes taught, that liberty is a great imperfec- 1 
tion ; because it is the occasion of all sin and misery : 
But, if we will speak properly, it is not liberty that 
exposes us to misery, but only the abuse of li- 
berty. It is true, liberty makes men capable of sin, 
and consequently liable to misery ; neither of which 
tliey could possibly be, without liberty. But he 
that will say every thing is an imperfection, by the jj^ 
abuse whereof a creature may become more unhappy '^| 
than if God had never given it that power at all, ^| 
must say that a stone is a more excellent and perfect 
creature than man, because it is not capable of ma- 
king itself miserable, as man is. And, by the same 
argument, reason and knowledge, and every other 
perfection, nay even existence itself, will be proved 
to be an imperfection ; because it is that without 
which a creature could not be miserable. The truth 
therefore is ; the abuse of liberty, that is, the cor- 
r#aption anddepravation of that without nvV^u^ ^Q& 
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PROP, creatures could be happy, is the alone cause of their 
^^^' misery : but as for liberty itself, it is a great per- 
fection ; and the more perfect any creature is, the 
^L more perfect is its liberty ; and the perfectest liberty 

^M of all is such liberty as can never, by any ignorance, 

^r deceit, or corruption, be biassed or diverted from 

choosing what is the proper object of free choice, 
the greatest good. 
That the 5thiy. From hence it follows, that though probably 
highest no rational creature can be, in a strict philosophical 
fmtTonrof sense, impeccable, yet we may easily conceive how 
TBiiimai Qod can place such creatures, as hejudges worthy of 
d"no" M. so excellent a gift, in such a state of knowledge and 
cimiena- near communion with himself, where goodness and 
j^_ '" hohness shall appear so amiable, and where they shall 
m^ be exempt from all means of temptation and cor- 

^P ruption; that it shall never be possible for them, not- 

^K withstanding the natural liberty of their will, to be 

^H seduced from their unchangeable happiness in the 

^1 everlasting choice and enjoyment of their greatest 

^^ good : Which is the state of good angels and of the 

saints in heaven. 
TiiBt the Lastly; From what hath been said upon this 
grounds of head, it follows that the true ground and foundation 
ubiigii^Uins of ^11 eternal moral obligations, is this ; that the 
are eternal same rcasons, {viz. the Tore-mentioned necessary 
TeniTj, a"'! eternal different relations which diiFerent things 
and iieponil bear one to another : and the consequent fitness or 
juH^uQ uny unfitness of the appUcation of different things, or 
different relations, one to another, unavoidably 
arising from that difference of the things themselves ;) 
these very same reasons, I say, which always and 
necessarily do determine the will of God, as hath been 
before shown, ought also constantly to determine 
the will of all subordinate intelligent beings. And 
when they do not, then such beings, setting up their 
own unreasonable self-wUl in opposition to the na- 
ture and reason of things, endeavour (as much as in 
tbemUes) to make thifigs be.wJut tliey aE^nottaud 
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cannot be ; which is the highest presumption and pitop; 
greatest insolence imaginable : It is acting contrary ^'^- 
to their own reason and knowledge ; it is an at- 
tempting to destroy that order by which the uni- 
verse subsists, and it is also, by consequence, offer- 
ing the highest affront imaginable to the creator 
of all things, who himself governs all his actions by 
these rules, and cannot but require the same of all 
his reasonable creatures. They who found all moral 
obligations ultimately in the will of God must re- 
cur at length to the same thing ; only with this 
difference, that tliey do not clearly explain how the 
nature and will of God himself must be necessarily 
good and just, as I have endeavoured to do. They 
who found all moral obligations only upon laws made 
for the good of societies, hold an opinion which, 
(besides that it is fully confuted by what has Iieen 
already said amcerning the eternal and necessary 
difference of things,) is moreover so directly and 
manifestly contradictory and inconsistent with itself, 
that it seems strange it should not have been more 
commonly taken notice of For, if there be no dif- 
ference between good and evil, antecedent to all 
Iaw,s, there can be no reason why any laws should 
be made at all, when all things are naturally indif- 
ferent. To say that laws are necessary to be made 
fur the good of mankind, is confessing that certain 
things tend to the good of mankind, that is, to the 
preserving and perfecting of their nature; which wise 
men therefore think necessary to he established by 
laws. And if the reason why certain things are 
established by wise and good laws is, because those 
things tend to the good of mankind, it is manifest 
they were good antecedent to their being confirmed 
by laws : (Jtherwisc, if they were not good antece- 
dent to all laws, it is evident there could be no rea- 
son why such laws should be made, rather than the 
contrary ; which is the greatest absurdity in the 
worid. . . 
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crtXCL. And now ii-om what has been said upon tliis ar- 
.. . ■ ■ - --:gumeiit, I hope it is in the wliole sufliciently cleui* 
iluTi™."' t'l^t the being and attributes of God are, to atten- 
tive and considering mind«, abundantly capable of 
just proof and demonstration, and that the adversa- 
lies of God and religion have no reason on their side, 
^L (to which they would pretend to be strict adherers,) 
^P but merely vain confidence, and great blindness and 
^r prejudice, when they desire it shoidd be thought, 
that, in the fabric of the world, God has left himself 
wholly without witness, and that all the arguments 
of nature are on the side of atheism and irreligion. 
Some men, I know, there are, who, having never 
turned their thoughts to matters of this nature, think 
that these things are all absolutely above our compre- 
hension ; and that we talk about we know not what, 
when we dispute about these questions. But since 
the most considerable atheists that ever appeared in 
the world, and the pleaders for universal fatality, have 
all thought fit to argue in this way, in their attempts 
to remove the first foundations of religion, it is i-ea- 
sonable and necessary that they should be opposed in 
their own way, it being most certain, that no argumen- 
tation, of what kind soever, can possibly be made use 
I of on the side of error, but may also be used with 
much greater advantage on the behalf of truth. 
2. From what has been said upon this argument, 
we may see how it comes to pass, that though no- 
thing is so certain and undeniable as the necessary 
existence of God, and the consequent deduction of 
all his attributes, yet men, who have never attend- 
ed to the evidence of reason, and to the notices that 
God hath given us of himself, may easily be in great 
measure ignorant of both. That the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right ones is so certain 
and evident, that whoever aifirms the contrary af- 
firms what may very easily be reduced to an express 
contradiction ; yet whoever turns not his mind to 
consider it at all, may easily be ignorant of this and 
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numberless other the like matliematical and most in- coNcr. 
faUible truths. =^=^ 

3. Yet the notices that God has been pleased to 
give us of himself are so many and so obvious, — in 
the constitution, order, beauty, and harmony of 
the several parts of the world, — in the frame and 
structure of our own bodies, and the wonderful 
powers and faculties of our souls, — in the unavoida- 
ble apprehensions of our own minds, and the com- 
mon consent of all other men, — in every thing with- 
in us, and every thing without us ; that no man of 
the meanest capacity and greatest disadvantages 
whatsoever, with the slightest and most superficial 
observation of the works of God, and the lowest and 
most obvious attendance to the reason of things, can 
be ignorant of Him, but he must be utterly without 
excuse. Possibly he may not, indeed, be able to un- 
derstand or be affected by nice and metaphysical de- 
monstrations of the being and attributes of God, but 
then for the same reason he is obliged also not to 
suffer himself to be shaken and unsettled by the 
subtile sophistries of sceptical and atheistical men, 
which he cannot perhaps answer, because he cannot 
understand ; but he is bound to adhere to those 
things which he knows, and those reasonings he is 
capable to judge of, wliich are abundantly sufficient 
to determine and to guide the practice of sober and 
considering men. 

4. But this is not all : God has.moreover.finally, — by 
a clear and express revelation of himself, brought down 
from heaven by his own Son, our blessed Lord and Re- 
deemer, and suited to every capacity and understand- 
ing, — put to silence the ignorance of foolish, and the 
vanity of sceptical and profane men ; and, by declaring 
to us himself, his own nature and attributes, he has ef- 
fectually prevented all mistakes which the weakness 
of our reason, the negligence of our application, the 
corruption of our nature, or the false philosophy of 
wicked and profane men, might lia\e\ei xii\\\\»\ — 
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coNCL. and so has infallibly furnished us with sufficient 
knowledge to enable us to perform our duty in this 
life, and to obtain our happmess in that which is to 
oome. But this exceeds the bounds of my present 
subject, and deserves to be handled in a particular 
discourse. 
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I Should not have preaumcd to publish these papers in vindication 
of natural and revealed religion, after so many excellent discourses 
already written upon that subject, had 1 not thought rayseif obliged 
to it, in order to pursue more fully the design of the honourable 
founder of this lecture, and to answer the expectation of the most 
reverend and the honourable trustees appointed by him. The honour- 
able Robert Boyle, Esq. was a person no less zealously solicitous for 
the propagation of true religion, and the practice of piety and virtue, 
than diligent and successful in improvingeKperiraental philosophy, 
and enlarging our knowledge of nature ; and it was his settled opi- 
nion, that the advancement anil increase of natural knowledge would 
always be of service to [because andinterest of true religion, in op- 
position to atheists and unbelievers of all sorts. Accordingly he, in 
his life-time, made excellent use of his own obsen'ations lo this pur- 
pose in all his writings, and made provision after his death for car- 
rying on the same design perpetually. In pursuance of which end I 
endeavoured, in my former discourse, to strengthen and confirm the 
arguments which prove to us the being and sttrihuies of God, part- 
ly by metaphysical reasoning, and partly from the discoveries (prin- 
ripally those that have been lately made,) in natural jiliilosophy. And 
in the present treatise I have attempted, in a plainer and easier me- 
thod, to establish the unalterable obligations of natural religion, and 
(he truth and certainty of the Christian revelation. If what I have 
said, may, in any measure, promote the interest of true religion in this 
sceptical and profane age, and answer the design for which this lec- 
ture was founded, I have my end. 

It may perhaps be expected, that I should take some notice of cer- 
tain remarks which have been published upon my former sermons. 
Had the author of those remarks entered into the merits of the cause, 
or offered any considerable reasons in opposition to what I had laid 
down, I should have thought myself obliged to give him a particula'' 
answer ; but since his book is made up chiefly of railing and gross mis' 
constructions, and all that he pretends lo say^ by way of anjiimcni' 
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depcnda entirely U[>an Eupposition of the truthpftlieCarlesiaii hypo 
thesis, which the best mathematician a in the world have demonstra- 
ted to be false, I pre.sunie it may be sufficient to show here the in- 
sincerity of that author, and the weakness of his reasoning, by & i'cw 
brief observations. 

The only argument he alleges against me, in bis whole book, is 
this : that if we know not distinctly what the essence of God," and 
nhat the essence of matter is, vii cannot possibly demonstrate liicin 
U sil lo be two diiferent essences. 

To which I answer : It is plain we know not the essences of ihJngs 
by intuition, but can only reason about them from what we know of 
their different properties or attributes. No^, from the demonstrable 
attributes of God, and from the known properties of matter, we have 
as unans ire rable reasons to convince and satisfy us that their essences 
are entirely different, though we know not distinctly what those es- 
aencesare, as our faculties can aHbrd us, in judging of any the certain- 
est things whatsoever. For instance : the demonstrable attributes 
of God are, that he is self-exlstent, independent, eternal, infinite, 
unchangeable, incorruptible, intelligent, free, all-power ful, wise, jus', 
and good : The known properties of matter are, that it is not ne- 
cessary or self-existent, but dependent, finite ; (nay, that it HIls but 
a few very small and iciconsiderable portions of space,) that it is d:> 
viaible, passive, unintelligent, and con.sequently incapable of any ac- 
tive powers. Now nothing can be more certain and evident, than 
that the substances to which these incompatible attributes or pro- 
perties belong, or the cssencea from which they flow, arc entirely 
different one from the other, though we do not distinctly know what 
the inmost substances or essences themselves are. If any man will 
think a mere hypothesis (the Cartesian or any other,) concerning the 
inmost nature of substances to be a more satisfactory discovcryof the 
dilTerent essences of things than wa can attain by reasoning thus 
from their demonstrable properties, and will choose rather to draw 
fond consequences from such hypotbescs and fictions founded upon 
no proof at all, than to make use of such philosophy as is grounded 
only upon clear reason or good experiments, — 1 know no help for it, 
but he must be permitted to enjoy liis opinion quietly. 

* Note — That in tbla whole queelion, th« word asience is not to be lukcn 
in the proper raetaph/sieal lense uf the word, as signifjring tint bj whitli 
a thing is wh:it it is ; fur in that sfnie tlie stttibutci of GuA Aa cunslilulc 
hia cisencc ; anJ suliility, or impenelrabilitT, !■ tbcrsWDce ormftttcr. But 
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•flfhs rtal of the book is all eltbcr sti indecciU antl imrcosonabla 
milingof the Icaincd Mr Locke, t'tom wbom I neither cited any 

e passage, nor (that I know of) borrowed any argument from 
htm ; and therefore is altogether impertinent : orelse it consists of 
groM misrepresentations of my sense, and very unfair constrnctjons 
and false citations of my words, of which I shall presently give some 
instances. 

The first 8, and the 35th and 36ih pages of the remarks, are 
spent in attempting to prove, that, if we do not first know what the 
essence of God, and what the essence of matter is, (that is, if the 
Cartesian hypothesis or fiction concerning the essences of spiritual 
and material substance be not granted to be true,) — theie is no way 
left by which it can be proved at all that the essence of God and 
matter is not one and the same ; To which I have already given an 
answer, viz, that, from the demonstrable artributes of God, and from 
the known properties of matter (being incompatible with each other,) 
we have as absolute certainty of their essences or aubsianccs being 
difTerent, though we do not distinctly know what those essences are, 
as our faculties enable ua to attain in any metaphysical question ; for 
incompatible properties can no more possibly be in any unknown 
than ill any known subject. 

Page 12.— The author of the Remarks asserts, that Des Cartes 
and his followers have mathemaiicaily proved that the essence of 
matter consists in length, breadth, and depth : And upon this con- 
fident assertion, his whole book depends in every part. To this, 
therefore, I answer, that tliat hypothesis is really so far from being 
mathematically proved to be true, that, on the contrary, he cannot 
but know (if he knows any thing of these matters,) that the greatest 
mathematicians of the present age, men confessedly greater in that 
science than any that ever lived before them, have clearly proved 
(as I before said) that it is absolutely false.* And not to lake the 
least notice of this throughout his whole book argues either great 
insincerity or great ignorance. 

I bad affirmed, that to imagine an eternal and infinite nothing 
was being reduced to the necessity of imagining a contradiction or 
impossibility: For this he argues a^inst mc (Remark, pag. 14,) 
as if I had asserted, that it was pos.sible to imagine an eternal and 
infinite nothing, whereas I asserted that it was impossible, and an 
express contradiction so to do : This is great insincerity. 

I bad charged the Cartesians with being unavoidablY KduccvlV^ 

^m^.See Sir Isaac Xewtou'tPriaciiiu, page 304 itii «'J. tto. '.v,\\;\»- 
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the absurdity of making matter a necessarily-exisling being. In 
citing this passage, (Hemaik, pages 14atid lS,)he ridiculously repre- 
sents me as saying that this absurdity consisted in making extension 
necessary ; though he know that in that veiy passage I snppoBCd 
matter and extension to be entirely different things : This likewise 
is great insincerity. 

I have said, that the idea of immensity was en idea that no way 
belonged to matter. Instead of this, he cites me asserting, sense- 
lessly, (Remaik, page 1 5,) that extension no way belongs to matter ; 
as if that which is not immense or infinite, is, therefore, not extend- 
ed at all : This is the greatest disingeniiity in the world. 

Remark, page 15. — He says, I am sure this author cannot pro- 
duce one, no not one Cartesian, that ever made matter a necessarily- 
existing being, — that ever contradicted himself in words upon this 
subject, — that ever was mightily, or not mightily, or at all perplex" 
ed with what Mr Clarke calls his argument ; — nay, that ever heard 
of that thing he calls his argument. Why are they thus misre- 
presented and impoEed upon ? To this I answer : it had been 
sufficient to make good my charge, to have shown, that, from 
the Cartesian hypothesis, it followed, by unavoidable consequence, 
that matter must be a necessarily-existing being, though the Car- 
tesians themselves had not seen that consequence. Vet I cited, 
moreover, a passage out of Itegis, wherein it is plain he per- 
ceived and owned that consequence. But, because the Remarkcr 
seems not satisfied with this, and pretends to triumph here with 
great pleasure and assurance, I will for once comply wi[h his chal- 
lenge, and produce him another, and that an unexceptionable Car- 
tesian, even Des Caites himself, who was greatly perplexed with 
the argument I mentioned, and was nnavoidably reduced to make 
matter a necessarily -existing being, and at the same time did con- 
tradict himself in words upon this subject. It was objected to Des 
Cartes by some very learned men, that* if extension and matter 
were the same thing, it seemed to them to follow, that God coidd 
neither possibly make the world finite, nor annihilate any part of 
matter, without creating, at tlie same lime, just as much n 



'ttuieroan a Dio Beri potuisset ut munilusHsetflnitui?— Gplil.ad 
taium GS, parlli prima. 

Xooilutu illud pMRum conaiqutrei earn eue inter reg corjioreit com 
auem, ut net munJuiii Dcu* crL-ure potuerit niai inflnlluni, ucc ulluBi 
put ill nihilum reJigeii;, quia co \\\\\i leiii-RVvn »l\\\\A v*"' 'Vi«i\^\*".\i 
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supply its place. To this he answers ;* that, nccorJitig to liis liy> 
potheais, it does indeed imply a eontiadiction to suppose llie world 
to be finite, or to suppose God atinJhilating any part of matter ; but 
yet he will not say God cannot do it, or that God cannot cause that 
two and three shall not make five, orany other contradiction what- 
soever: Is not this making matter s necessarily-existiug being, to 
own that it is a contradiction to suppose God annihiloLing it, or set- 
ting bounds to it ? Is not this contradicting himself, for a man to 
aflimi (as Cartes dues in all his writings,] that the world was created 
by God, and depends upon him, and yet at the same time to declare 
that it impLes as plain a contradiction' to suppose any part of matter 
ftnnihilable by the power of God, as to suppose that two and three 
should not make Gve ? Is not this really a ridiculing of the power 
of God? And waa not Des Cajtcs, therefore, greatly perplexed 
with the argument I mentioned ? And is not an hypothesis, from 
which such consequences unavoidably and confessedly follow, a fine 
Jand-mork of distinction between spiritual and material substances ? 
and whatever opposes this hypothesis,'!' a depriving us of the means 
of proving the existence of the one only true God? 

The Kemarker humbly desires his reader (page 16,) to be per- 
suaded that he is of no particular sect in matters of philosophy, hut 
nnly of the party of truth wherever he meets with it. Yet the same 
man had declared before, {page 19,) thai he believed Des Carles had 
raathematically proved his hypothesis ; nnd takes not the least notice 
of its having since been fully confuted by mBlheraaticians confessed- 
ly far more eminent in that science than Des Cartes was. This is 
a very singular mark of impartiality, and of being addicted to no party 
in matters of philosophy. 

Speaking of the Cartesian argument drawn from the idea of God, t 
had used these words: — Our first certainty of the existence of God 
arises not from this, that, In the idea we fntmc of him in our minds, 
or rathsr in the definition thai we make of the word QGml,] as signi- 
fying a bting of ail possible perfections, we include self-exialencc: 

" Puto implicare contrndielioncm uL muniluj sit finiliis — Carlei. Eplit. 
f9, parlii priinir. 

Mihi autem non viilelur Oe ul[a unquam re ease ilicen'him, ipum a DeO 
Geri noo poise. Cum eiiim umniii ratiii veri el buni ah ejua umnijiotenLia 
■lepenJeat ; ne qui Jem direre auiiin, Deum faoere non pBise ut mons sit une 
valle, vel ul wnum el duo non elnt tria ; red tantiim dico, lalla inijilitare 
coutridictlonem in meo caaceptii. Quod idem elUm de t]p,i;u 
filar vaeaum, Ae.—Ep'ut. e, parti' irciiii. 
V , f Bewark, ptge SB. 
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but, &c. — meaning, that, occorilmg to tliat nT^^inenE, sel^pxislence 

IS rather made only a part of the definition of the word than prov- 
ed to he a real attribute of the being itself. Instead of this the 
ItemBrker, (pages 17 and 19,) by a childish miaunderBtandingof the 
syntax of the sentence, and referring the particle [or] to a wrong 
member of the period, cites my words in a quite different manner : 
s if I had said, in the idea we frjme of God in our own minds, or 
rather in the idea we frame of him in the definition that wc make 
of the word, &c. and he is very facetimia (pages 17 and ig,) in ri- 
diculing this framing of un iile^tn a definition, which he calls, as it 
tnily is, a real piece of nonsense. But when, upon the review, he 
finds himself the true and only author of it, for want of understand- 
ing grammar, 1 suppose it will make him more modest and careful. 

He accuses me (Remark, pages 18, 20, &c.) of not understanding 
the Cartesian argument drawn from the idea of God. I confess myself 
very ready to submit to this charge ; and I can show him much 
more learned writers than cither of us, who have litewise' not un- 
derstood ihat argument. If he docs understand it, he will do the 
world a very acceptable piece of service to mate it out- 

What he says in his 21st, 22(1, 23d, and Stlh pages, is such a 
heap of misconstructions, and so entirely void of sense, that I confesa 
I csnnot at all tell what he means. 

From my using the word mere matter, he concludes (p^S^ 29,) 
that I imagine there is another sort of matter which is not a mete 
here, pure, incogitativc matter ; and that these terras necessarily im- 
port this sense. Whereas, in every one of the places he cites, it is 
as express and evident as words can make it, that by mere mutter 1 
underatand the matter of which the world consists, not as opposed to 
another sort of matter, hut either as opposed to motion and '.o the 
form of the world, or as considered by itself, and without the govern- 
ment and direction of a supreme intelligent mind. This, iherefure, 
U the highest degiee uf insincerity. 

He charges me, (pages 4 and 29, and 30,) with making n transla- 
tion quite different from Spinoza's sense and words. How I eould 
mistranslate what I did not tmrslale at all, I understand nirt ; but 
livhethei; I have misrepresented Spinoza's sense, or no, (as I think I 
have not,) this I can only leave to the learned world to judge. 

I Fetluced Sjiinoza's opinion tg this, that the material world, and 
every i»rt of it, with the order and manner of being of each port, 
is the -only teli'-ex>st\jig or necesunily-eittstJng being ; and ChJK I 
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lliiak ia at dearly containcil in the words I cited from him* ai any 
thing can be. Here the Kcniarkcr usscrta (page 30,) that Spinozu 
never taught this dcKtrine ; aay, that he tuught tLe quite eontraiT'. 
To prove wbich, be cites a passage, where Spinoza aflirnis, tbatf nil 
who have iu anv degree considered the divine nature, deny that God 
ii corporeal. Now, this also is extremely insincere ; for, had this au- 
thor died here the whole sentence of Spinoza, as he had ciicd it hdbre 
in his SGth pa^'e, it would have appeared evidently, that Spinoza, by 
denying God to be corporeal, meant only fallaciously to deny his being 
any particular piece of matter, any | finite body, and of a certain figure. 
For, that he believed infinite corporeal substance, that it, the whole 
tuBlerial universe, to be God, (besides the places I liad cited from 
him.) he in express words Bctnowledges,{t in a passage which this very 
nuthoT citea in the 4th page of his remarl^s ; and he maintains it at 
large through the whole of that very scholium§ from whence the re- 
roarker has with the greatest insincei'ity taken the present objection. 
But, besides; suppose Spinoza had not explained himself in this place, 
aud had in this single passage contradicted what he had plainly 
taught throughout tlie rest of his book, would this have been any 
just reason to suy that Spiooza never taught the doctrine I imputed 
to him ? nay, that be taught the quite contrary? 

He charges me (page 38, ) witli arguing only ogoinst the acces- 
sories of atheism, and leaving the essential hypothesis in its full 
force; nay, with confimiing and establishing (page II,) Spinoza's 
atheism. It feems, in t!ic opinion of this author, that proving the 
material world to be, nat a necessary but a dependent being, made, 
jireterved, and governed, by a self-existent, independent, eternal, 
infinite mind, of perfect knowledge, wisdom, power, justice, goodnnw 

• PraelcrDeum nulla dari neque cancipi potest subilot 
par, prop. 14. 

Una siibslantiu non potest produFl sb nl 

lies DUlIu alio moito nequealiu urdine 
pToductie sudI Prnp. 33. 

^il nsluram substaDlia: perlinet esiiCere Prop. 7. 

■f-Oinnes qui naturam divinani slii]Uu'mii(IncouteDi|ilaLi sutil. Dcuni eise 
corpureum negant — Elkic.par. I. prop, 15. Sdiol. 

'i Per corpus iDtelligiaiua quumeunque q una Utc tern longsm, latam, et 
profundaDi, cerla aliqua Ggura terminatam ; quo iiitiil absuidius deDeo, 
eale ftcilicel absolute iohailu, dici potett — Ibid. 

II Subftintiam corporeani que non nUi infinite concipi ])uteft, nulla ra> 
tione natura divina indigtiam esse did potest. 
^^-gSfliol. til prop, IS. par t. 
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Mitl trutli— ij nrgiiin^ only aguinst the nocessoriei of atheum, and 
that tlie cKicntial hyputhesU of atheism is left iintoitched, nay, cod- 
firnied anil establisheil, by all who willuutpresumt; todciine th» es- 
sence of that supreme mind according to the unintelligihle ianguage 
uf the schools and the groundless imagtnatbn of Des Cartes concern- 
ing the substance or essence of matter anJ spirit. I confess it ap- 
pears to me, on the contrary, that the essence of atheism lies in mak- 
ing God either an unintelligent being, Qsuch as is the materia] world,J 
or at least a necessary agent, [^such as Spinoza mates his one sub- 
stance to be,3 void of all freedom, wisdom, power, and goodness ; 
and that other metaphysical disputes are only about the accessories : 
and that there is much more ground, on the other side, to susjiecl 
that »ery hypothesia, of which this writer is so fond, to be favour- 
able to the atheist's main purpose. For if, from Dcs Cartes's ntu 
tion of the essence of matter, it follows (as he himselt^ in the places 
now cited, confesses in express words,) that it implies a contradiction 
to suppose the material world finite, or to suppose any part of mat- 
ter can he annihilated by the ]>owcr of Giid, I appeal to this author, 
whether this does not naturally tend to wake men think mutter a 
necessary and selt-existent being ? 

Hl' charges me {page 33,) with falsely accusing Spinoia of mak-. 
ing GimI a mere necessary agent; and cites a passage or two out of 
SpinoBB, wherein that author seems to assert the contrary. The 
words which I cited from Spinoza do as clearly express what I 
charged him with, as it is possible for any thing to be expressed ; 
for he asserts plainly,* that trora the power of Goil all thii>^s 
proceed necessarily ; thnt all things are determined by ihe Ufcessity 
of the divine italure ; thai whatever is in the power of God must 
ncrcsarily exist ; thai things could nut have been produced by God in 
any other manner or order than they now are; and that God docs not 
act by a liberty of will. AH this the Kemarter very iDsincerely 
passes over, without the least notice. And the words which he cites 
out nf Spinoza do not nt all prove rhe contrary to what I asserted. 
Far when Spinoza says.t that (Sod aluue is a free cause, and tliut 

■ A siimnia Dei putentia omnia nocpstario effli 
OmniB el neceBiiiale iliiintc nalnne Jetermina 
Quicqtiiil en dpi IT, II B in Dei putenlste esse, iil necefniirl' 
HeB millo alio moilu, nvqiie Klioordine, n Ueo pruduci 

prnduoiic sunt. 
Deum non uperari ex liberlnle voluntatin. 

f Sei/illlur. Kiiiim Deiim er^e rausnm ViWvam. 

OtU3 em iiitis mx nalurK Ir|[i1iiii^ el » semvi 
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■God acts by the laws of his own nature, without being furced hy 
any; it is evident he (Iocs not there mean a freedom of will, but 
only fiiilauiously Mgnifies, that the necessity by which all things 
exist in the manner the;^ do, is an inwBtd aeccisity in llie nature of 
the things themselves, in opposition to any force put iippn tbem 
from without ; which cxtemol force, it is plain indeed that {[the ri-wSu^ 
the whole universe (the God of Spinoza) cannot be subject to ; he* 
cauae it is supposed to contain all things within itself. But, beaiileii, 
supposing (as I said before) that Spinoza had directly contradicted 
himself in this one passoge, how would that have proved my cliarga 
against him to have heen fuUe? 

He «ays (page 34,) that I am guihy myself of what I groundr 
lesaly imputed to Spinoza, viz. of muring God a mere necessary 
agent ; namely, by affirming that there is a necessary ^fference be- 
tween good and evil, and that there is such a thing as fitnesi and un- 
fitness, eternally, necessarily, and unchangeably in the nature and 
reason of things, antecedently to will and to all positive or arbitrary 
appointment whatsoever. This, he says, is a groundless and positive 
assertion, and plainly imports the eternal necessary co-existence of 
all things as much as Spinoza's hypothesis does. Is not this on 
admirable consequence? because I affirm the proportions of things, 
and the differeticcB of good and evil, to be eternal and necessary, 
that therefore I affirm the existence of the things themselves to be 
also eternal and necessary .' because I affirm the proportion, suppose 
between a sphere and a cyliniler, to be etenia! and necessary, tliat 
therefore I affirm the existence of material spheres and cylinders to 
be likewise eternal and necessary ? hecuuse I affirm the difference 
between virtue and vice to be eternal and necessary, that therefore 
I affirm men, who practise virtue or vice, to have exisred eternally ? 
This accusation shows both extreme ignorance, and great malice, 
in the author of the remarlvs. 

I had used these wordsj {Demonstrat. page 8:) — "How an eternal 
duration can now he actuidly past, is a thing utterly as impossible 
for our narrow understandings to comprehend, as any thing that is 
not an express contradiction can be imagined to be ; and yet, to 
deny the truth of the proposition, that an eternal duration is now 
actually p:ut, is to assert something still far more unintelligible, even 
a teal and express contradiction." Instead of this, the Bemarker, 
(page 39,) citing my words, with extreme disingenuity leaves out 
one half of the sentence and makes me to say, abao\uteVy, tWV vraA- 
««i«Z!irfliorc unialeliigihie than that wViA w WW-A-^ isa- 
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|)Ofisib)e to be understood. Such gross misrepreaeiitations as tlies^^ 
in leaving out one part of a sentence, to make the rest nonsense, 
can rery hardly proceed but from want of honesty. 

Lastly, (page 41,) he says, that in my Sermons there is not one 
argument offered to prove, against Spinoza, that God is a spirit. I 
persuaded myself, that the proving God to be a being absolutely dis- 
tinct from the material worl^, self-existent, intelligent, free, all- 
powerAil, virise, and good, had been proving him to be a spirit. 
But it seems no proof is of any force with this author, if it be not 
agreeable to the Cartesian philosophy, in which alone he seems to 
have any knowledge. To this, therefore, I am not obliged ta trou'^ 
ble either myself or the reader with giving any further answer. 



DISCOURSE 

COKCKRNINO 

THE UNCHANGEABLE OBLIGATIONS OF 
NATURAL RELIGION, 

AND THE 

TRUTH AJVD CERTAINTY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN REVEL.4TI0N. 



Im> v. 20. Wo unto them that coll evil goad, atid good evil ; that pu[ 
darknesa tm light, and light for Jarkness ; that put Ijitter for sweet and 
•weel for bilter. 

,^ Sjim. 1. 32. Profeasing themselves to be wiae, they became foola. 

^^X Cur. ii< 10. But God hath revealed them unto us hy his spirit. 



Having, in a former discourse, endeavoured to lay jheint 
firmly the first foundations of religion, in the certain- ''"'"■if'- 
ty of the existence and of the attributes of God, by 
proving, severally and distinctly ; — 

That something must needs have existed from eter- 
nity, and how great soever the difficulties are, which 
perplex the conceptions and apprehensions we at- 
tempt to frame of an etenial duration, yet they nei- 
ther ouglit nor can raise in any man's mind any 
doubt or scruple concerning the truth of the assertion 
itself that something has really been eternal: 

That there must have existed from eternity some 

one unchangeable and independent be\ng,, '^ca.iis.e 

^^uppose an eternal succession of ' ' ^ " 
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INTRO, beings, proceeding one from another in an endless 
progression, without any original independent cause 

I at all, is supposing things that have in their own na- 
ture no necessity of existing, to be from eternity 
caused or prodpged by nothmg; which is the very 
same absurdity and express contradiction as to sup- 
pose them produced by nothing at any determinate 
time : 
That that unchangeable and independent being, 
which has existed from eternity, without any exter- 
nal cause of its existence, must be self- existent, that 
is, necessarily -existing : 
That it must of necessity be infinite or everywhere 
present ; a being most simple, uniform, invariable, 
indivisible, incorruptible, ^pd infinitely removed from 
all such imperfections as are the known qualities and 
inseparable properties of the material world : 
That it must of necessity be but one ; because, to 
suppose two, or more, different self-existent inde- 
pendent principles may be reduced to a direct con- 
tradiction : 

That it must necessarily be an intelligent being: 
That it must be a free and voluntary, not a neces- 
sary agent : 

»That this being must of necessity have infinite 
power, and that in this attribute is included, particu- 
larly, a possibility of creating or producing things, 
and also a possibility of communicating to creatures 
the power of beginning motion, and a possibility of 
induing them with liberty or freedom ot will j which 
freedom of will is not inconsistent with any of the di- 
vine attributes i 

That he must of necessity be infinitely wise : 

»And lastly, that he must necessarily be a being of 
infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and all other mo- 
ral perfections ; such as become the supreme gover- 
nor and judge of the world. 

It remains now, in order to complete my design of 
proving and establishing ihe Uutb and excellency of 
^1 the whole superstructure ot oui mos,\.\\o\^ t^^^^ 
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ttiat I proceed, upon this foundation of the certainty iNtfto. 
of the being and attributes of God, to demonstrate in — ■ 
the next place the unalterable obligations of natural 
religion, and the certainty of divine revelation, in op- 
position to the vain arguings of certain vicious and 
profane men, who, merely upon account of their in- 
credulity, would be thought to be strict adherers to 
reason, and sincere and diligent inquirers into truth ; 
when, indeed, on the contrary, there is but too much 
cause to fear that they are not at all sincerely and 
really desirous to be satisfied in the true state of 
things, but only seek, under the pretence and cover 
of infidelity, to excuse their vices and debaucheries 
Which they are so strongly inslaved to that they can- 
not prevail with themselves ilpon any account to for- 
sake them : And yet a rational submitting to such 
truths, as just evidence and unanswerable reason 
would induce them to believe, must necessarily make 
them uneasy under those vices, and self condemned in 
the practice of them. It remains therefore, (I say) in 
order to finish the design I proposed to myself, of eS 
tablishing the truth and excellency of our holy reli- 
gion, in opposition to all such vain pretenders to rea- 
son as these, that I proceed at this time, by a con- 
tinuation of the same method of arguing, by which I 
before demonstrated the being and attributes of God, 
to prove distinctly the folloiving propositions :— 

J. That the same necessary and eternal different 
relations that different things bear one to ano- 
tlier, and the same consequent fitness or unfitness 
of the apphcation of different things or different 
relations one to another, with regard to which the 
will of God always and necessarily does determine 
itself to choose to act only what is agreeable to 
justice, equity, goodness, and truth, in order to the 
welfare of the whole universe, ought likewise con- 
stantly to determine the wills of all subordinate ra- 
tional beings, to govern all their actions by the same 
tides, for the good of the public in theXr Te?,'^tc>iANc 
' \tions : That Is, these eternal and ■neee?.?.wf^ ^\'C- 
'ces of things make it fit and ieasot\a\Ae fet exes 
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INTEO. tures so to act ; they cause it to be their duty, or lay 
■' an obligation upon them, so to do, even separate from 

the consideration of these rules being the positive will 
or command of God, and also antecedent to any re- 
spect or regard, expectation or apprehension, of any 
particular private and personal advantage or disad- 
vantage, reward or punishment, either present or fu- 
ture, annexed, either by natural consequence, or by 
positive appointments, to the practising or neglect- 
ing those rules. 

II. That though these eternal moral obligations are, 
indeed, of themselves incumbent on all rational be- 
ings, even antecedent to the consideration of their be- 
ing the positive will and command of God, yet that 
which most strongly confirms, and in practice most 
effectually and indispensably enforces them upon us, is 
this, that both from the nature of things, and the per- 
fections of God, and from several other collateral con- 
siderations, it appears, that as God is himself necessari- 
ly just and good in the exercise of his infinite power 
in the government of the whole world, so he cannot 

I but likewise positively require that all his rational 

creatures should in their proportion be so too, in the 
exercise of each of their powers in their respective 
spheres : That is, as these eternal moral obligations 
are really in perpetual force merely from their own na- 
ture and the abstract reason of things, so also they are 
moreover the express and unalterable will, command, 
and law of God to his creatures, which he cannot but 
expect should, in obedience to his supreme authority, 
as well as in compliance with the natural reason of 
things, be regularly and constantly observed through 
the whole creation. 

III. That, therefore, though these eternal moral 
obligations are also incumbeut, indeed, on all ration- 
al creatures, antecedent to any respect of particular 
L reward or punishment, yet they must certainly and ne- 
cessarily be attended with rewards and punishments ; 
because the same reasons which prove God himself 
1[— -'■"-■•— 
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tice, equity, and goodness, to be his unalterable will, intro. 
law, and command, to all created beings, prove also 
that he cannot but be pleased with and approve 
such creatures as imitate and obey him by observing ^M 
those rules, and be displeased with such as act con- ^M 
trary thereto ; and, consequently, that he cannot but ^| 
some way or other make a suitable diflFerence in bis 
dealings with them, and manifest his supreme power 
and absolute authority, in finally supporting, main- 
taining, and vindicating effectually the honour of 
these his divine laws, as becomes the just and right- 
eous governor and disposer of all things. 

IV. That consequently, though, in order to esta- 
blish this suitable difference between the fruits or 
effects of virtue and vice, so reasonable in itself, and 
so absolutely necessary for the vindication of the 
honour of God, the nature of tilings and the consti- 
tution antl order of God's creation was originally 
such, that the observance of the eternal rules of jus- 
tice, equity, and goodness does indeed of itself tend, 
by direct and natural consequence, to make all crea- 
tures happy, and the contrary practice to make them 
miserable ; yet since, through some great and gene- 
ral corruption and depravation, (whencesoever that 
may have arisen, the particular original whereof 
could hardly have been known now without revela- 
tion ;) since, I say, the condition of men in this pre- 
sent state is such, that the natural order of things in 
this world is an event manifestly perverted, and vir- 
tue and goodness are visibly prevented, in great 
measure, from obtaining their proper and due effects 
in establishing men's happiness proportionable to 
their behaviour and practice; therefore it is absolute- 
ly impossible, that the whole view and intention, 
the original and the final design, of God's creating 
such rational beings as men are, and placing them 
in this globe of earth, as the chief and principal, or 
indeed {may we not say) the only inhabitants, for 
whose sake alone this part at least of the ctea-^ow vi 

idently fitted up and accommodated vVtisBJow^MXe^ 
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INTRO. ly impossible (I say) tliat the whole of God's design 
^^^^^in alt this sliould be nothing more than to keep up 
eternally a succession of such short-lived generations 

»of men as at present are, and those in such a corrupt, 
confused, and disorderly state of things as we see 
the world Is now in, without any due observation 
of the eternal rules of good and evil, without any 
clear and remarkable effect of the great and most 
necessary differences of things, and without any final 
vindication of the honour and laws of God in the 
proportionable reward of the best, or punishment of 
tlie worst of men. And consequently it is certain 
and necessary, (even as certain as the moral attributes 
of God before demonstrated,) that, instead of continu- 
ing an eternal succession of new generations in the 
» present form and state of things, there must at some 
time or other be such a revolution and renovation 
of things, such a future state of existence of the 
same persons, as that, by an exact distribution of 
rewards or punishments therein, all the present dis- 
orders and inequalities may be set right, and that 
the whole scheme of providence, which to us who 
judge of it by only one small portion of it, seems 
now so inexplicable and much confiised, may appear 
at its consummation to be a design worthy of infi- 
nite wisdom, justice, and goodness. 

V. That, though the indispensable necessity of all 
the great and moral obligations of natural relifjion, 
and also the certainty of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, be thus in general deducible even 
demonstrably, by a chain of clear and undeniable 
reasoning, (yet in the present state of the world, by 
what means soever it came originally to be so corrupt- 
ed, of which more hereafter,) such is the carelessness, 
inconsiderateness, and want of attention of the great- 
er part of mankind; so many the prejudices and false 
notions imbibed by evil education ; so strong and 
violent the unreasonable lusts, appetites, and desires 
of sense; and so great the blindness, introduced by 
superstitious opinions, v\ciofts tu&Voifi*, a-w<i ^-i- 
bauchcd practices, throug\\ t\\e vJO\\d,— XN^'-A ^'e*^ ^^^"^ 
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are able, in reality and effect, to discover these things iNTno. 
clearly and plainly for themselves; but men have^='=^ 
great need of particular teaching, and much instruc- 
tion, to convince them of the truth and certainty, 
and importance of these tilings ; to give them a due 
sense, and clear and just apprehensions concerning 
them ; and to bring them effectually to the practice 
of the plainest and most necessary duties. 

VI. That, thougli in almost every age there have 
indeed been in the heathen world some wise, and 
brave, and good men, who have made it their busi- 
ness to study and practice these things themselves, 
and to teach and exhort others to do the like, who 
seem therefore to have been raised up by providence 
as instruments to reprove in some measure, and put 
some kind of check to the extreme superstition and 
wickedness of the nations wherein they lived : Yet 
none of these have ever been able to reform the world 
with any considerably great and universal success ; 
because they have been but very few that have in 
earnest set themselves about this excellent work ; and 
they that have indeed sincerely done it have them- 
selves been entirely ignorant of some doctrines, aud 
very doubtful and uncertain of others, absolutely 
necessary for the bringing about that great end ; 
and those tilings which they have been certain of 
and in good measure understood, they have not been 
able to prove and explain clearly enough, and those 
that they have been able both to prove and explain 
by sufficiently clear reasoning, they have not yet 
had authority enough to enforce and inculcate upon 
men's minds with so strong an impression as to in- 
fluence and goverTi the general practice of the world. 

VII. That therefore there was plainly wanting a 
divine revelation to recover mankind out of their 
universally degenerate estate, into a state suitable to 
the original excellency of their nature; which di- 
vine revelation, both tiie necessities of men and their 
natural notions of God gave them reaaonalttXe ^ovwx^ 

^ expct and hope for, as appears ttom. vXwi ^-"^ 
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uttro. knowledgraents which the best and wisest of the 
heathen philosophers themselves have made, of their 
sense of the necessity and want of such a revelation, 
and from their expressions of tlie hopes they had 
entertained that God would some time or other 
vouchsafe it unto them. 

I VIII. That there is no other religion now in the 

world, but the Christian, that has any just pretence or 
tolerable appearance of reason to be esteemed such 
a divine revelation ; and therefore if Christianity be 
not true, there is no revelation of the will of God at 
all made to mankind. 

IX. That the Christian religion, considered in its 
primitive simplicity, and as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, has all the marks and proofs of its being actu- 
ally and truly a divine revelation that any divine 
revelation, supposng it was true, could reasonably be 
imagined or desired to have. 

>X. That the practical duties which the Christian 
religion enjoins, are all sueli as are most agreeable 
to our natural notions of God, and most perfective 
of the nature, and conducive to tlie happiness and 
well-being of men : That is, Christianity, — even in 
this single respect, as containing alone, and in one 
consistent system, all the wise and good precepts 
(and those improved, augmented, and exalted to the 
highest degree of perfection,) that ever \vere taught 
singly and scatteredly, and many times but very 
corruptly, by the several schools of the philosophers ; 
and this without any mixture of the fond, ahsurd, 
and superstitious practices of any of those philoso- 
phers, — ought to be embraced and practised by all 
rational and considering deists, who will act consist- 
ently, and steadily pursue the consequences of their 
own principles ; as at least the best scheme and sect of 
philosophy that ever was set up in the world, and 
highly probable, even though it had no external evi- 
dence, to be of divine original. 
AV. That the motives, by which the Christian re- 
^m ligion enforces the practice o? l\vese ixi^es, axe ?.\sdB« 
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as are must suitable to the excellent wisdom of God, imteo. 
and most answerable to the natural expectations of 
men. 

XII. That the peculiar manner and circumstances 
with which it enjoins these duties and urges these 
motives, are exactly consonant to the dictates of 
sound reason, or tlie unprejudiced light of nature, 
and most wisely perfective of it. 

XIII. That all the [crederida, or] doctrines, which 
the true, simple, and uncorrupted Christian religion 
teaches, — {that is, not only those plain doctrines which 
it requires to be believed as fundamental and of 
necessity to eternal salvation, but even all the doc- 
trines which it teaches as matters of truths,) — are, 
though indeed many of them not discoverable by bare 
reason unassisted with revelation, yet, when disco- 
vered by revelation, apparently most agreeable to 
sound unprejudiced reason, have every one of them a 
natural tendency, and p direct and powerful influ- 
ence, to reform men's lives and correct their manners, 
and do together make up an infinitely more consis- 
tent and rational scheme of belief than any that the 
wisest of the ancient philosophers ever did, or the 
cunningest of modern unbelievers can invent or con- 
trive. 

XIV". That as this revelation, to the judgment of 
right and sober reason, appears even of itself highly 
credible and probable, and abundantly recommends 
itself in its native simplicity, merely by its own in- 
trinsic goodness and excellency, to the practice of 
the most rational and considering men, who are de- 
sirous in all their actions to have satisfaction, and 
comfort, and good hope within themselves, from the 
conscience of what they do ; so it is moreover posi- 
tively and directly proved to be actually and imme- 
diately sent to us from God, by the many infallible 
signs and miracles which the Author of it worked 

Eublicly as the evidence of his divine commission ; 
y the exact completion both of the pTO'p\ie'i\ia. 'Cu'iX. 
went before concerning him, and oV l\\o^ \>^'aX Vej 
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iNxno. himself delivered concerning things that were to 

happen after, and by the testimony of his followers, 

which in all its circumstances was the most credi- 

»ble, certain, and convincing evidence, that was ever 
given to any matter of fact in the world. 
XV". And lastly, that they who will not, by such 
arguments and proofs as these, be convinced of the 
truth and certainty of the Christian religion, and be 
persuaded to make it the rule and guide of all their 

Pactions, would not be convinced, (so far as to influ- 
ence their hearts, and reform their lives,) by any 
other evidence whatsoever ; no, not though one 
should rise on purpose from the dead to endeavour 
to convince them, 
arihese- I might here, before I enter upon the particular 
if"c'i»u.^'° proof of these several propositions, justly be allowed 
to premise, that, having now to deal with another 
sort of men than those against whom my former 
discourse was directed, and. being consequently in 
some parts of this treatise to make use of some 
other kinds of arguments than those which the na- 
' ture of that discourse permitted and required, the 

same dem on strati ve force of reasoning, and even 
mathematical certainty, which in the main argument 
was there easy to be obtained, ought not here to be 
expected ; but that such moral evidence, or mixed 
proofs, from circumstances and testimony, as most 
matters of fact are only capable of, and wise and 
honest men are always satisfied with, ought to be 
accounted sufficient in the present case : Because 
all the principles indeed upon which atheists attempt 
to build their schemes, are such as may, by plain force 
of reason, and undeniably demonstrative argumen- 
tations, be reduced to express and direct contradic- 
tions. But deists pretend to own all the principles 
of reason, and would be thought to deny nothing 
but what depends entirely on testimony and evi- 
dence of matter of fact, which they think they can 
easily eviide. 
^m But, if we examine t\un"S to tiAe\«i\:Vo'K\,'«e ^ 
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find that the matter does not in reahty lie here. For iNTRo 
I believe there are in the world, at least in any part ~ 

of the world where the Christian religion is in any 
tolerable purity professed, very few such deists as 
will truly stand to all the principles of unprejudiced 
reason, and sincerely, both in profession and practice, ^ 
own all tile obligations of natural religion, and yet ^M 
oppose Christianity merely upon account of their not H 
being satisfied with the strength of the evidence of ^B 
matter of fact. A constant and sincere observance 
of all the laws of reaspn and obligations of natural 
religion, will unavoidably lead a man tn Christianity, 
if Christianity be fairly proposed to him in its natural 
simplicity and he has due opportunities of examin- 
ing things and will steadily pursue tlie consequences 
of his own principles. And all others, who pretend 
to be deists without coming up to this, can have no 
fixed and settled principles at all, upon which they 
can either argue or act consistently, but must of 
necessity sink into downright atheism, (and conse- 
quently fall under the force of the former argu- 
ments,) as may appear by considering the several 
sorts of them. 

I. Some men would be thought to be deists, be- orihefir 
cause they pretend to believe the existence of an l^'^^^^^ 
eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent being; and, oiPro»i' 
to avoid the name of Epicurean atheists, teach also 
that this supreme being made the world: though* at 
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' Omnia enim per se divOm natiira neccsse est 
Immortali cevo Biinima cum pare fruatiir. 
SeiUDts a nostris rebus, sejunctaque loiigc. 
Nam priva.ra dclare omni, privatapericlis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil, indiga noslrJ, 
Nee bene promeritis eapitur, nee tangitur ira. L'tcrel. !ib. 1. 

(uari Sn a^aSi, in y&^'Si svtr/jTO,!. — Laerl. in Vita Epicuri. 

Nor is the doctrine of those modern philosophers much diflerent, 

who ascribe every thing to matter and motion, exclusive at t.Tv4\. 

cwisas, and speak of God as an intelligeutia tupramitndana ; '»"l»^ 

■^ the very cant of Epicurus and laicretiu^ ' 
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INTRO, thesame time they agree with the Epicureans in this, 
~ that they fancy God does not at all concern him- 

tself in the government of the world, nor has any re- 
gard to, or care of, what is done therein. But if we 
examine things duly, this opinion must unavoidably 
terminate in absolute atheism. For thougli to ima- 
gine that God, at the creation of the world, or at the 
formation of any particular part of it, could (if he 
had pleased,) by his infinite wisdom, foresight, and 
K unerring design, have originally so ordered, disposed, 
H and adapted all the springs and series of future ne- 
^r cessary and unintelligent causes, that, without the 
immediate interposition of his almighty power upon 
every particular occasion, they should regularly, by 
virtue of that original disposition, have produced 
effects worthy to proceed from the direction and 
government of infinite wisdom : though this, I say, 
may possibly by very nice and abstract reasoning be 
reconcileable with a firm belief both of the being and 
attributes of God, and also with a consistent notion 
even of providence itself; yet to fancy that God 
originally created a certain quantity of matter and 
motion, and left them to frame a world at adventures, 
without any determinate and particular view, design, 
or direction ; this can no way be defended consistent- 
ly, but must of necessity recur to downright athe- 
ism, as I shall show presently, after I have made 
only this one observation, that as that opinion is 
impious in itself, so the late improvements in ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy have discovered 
that, as things now are, that scheme is plainly false 
and impossible in fact. For, not to say, that, see- 
ing matter is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, 
the very original laws of motion themselves cannot 
continue to take place but by something superior 
to matter, continually exerting on it a certain force 
of power according to such certain and determinate 
laws ; it is now evident, beyond question, that the 
bodies of all plants and aniraak, rcvucli lUe most con- 
^B siderable parts of the world, cou\d tvo\. -^ss^^ VawiU 
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Ijieen formed by mere matter, according to any gen- INTRO, 
eral laws of motion. And not only so, but that most ^ 
universal principle of gravitation itself, the spring of 
almost all the great and regular inanimate motions 
in the world, answering (asl hinted in my former dis- 
course,) not at all to the surfaces of bodies, (by which 
alone they can act one upon another,) but entirely 
to their solid content ; cannot possibly be the result 
of any motion originally impressed on matter, but 
must of necessity be caused {either immediately or 
mediately) by sometliing which penetrates the very 
solid substance of all bodies, and continually puts 
forth in them a force or power entirely different 
from that by which matter acts on matter : Which 
is, by the way, an evident demonstration, not only 
of the world's being made originally by a supreme 
intelligent cause, but moreover that it depends 
every moment on some superior being, for the pre- 
servation of its frame ; and that all the great motions 
in it are caused by some immaterial power, not hav- 
ing originally impressed a certain quantity of motion 
upon matter, but perpetually and actually exerting 
itself every moment in every part of the world. 
Which preserving and governing power, whether it 
be immediately the power and action of the same su- 
preme cause that created the world, of him without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, and with 
whom the very hairs of our head are all numbered ; 
or whether it be the action of some subordinate in- 
struments appointed by him to direct and preside 
respectively over certain parts thereof; does either 
way equally give us a very noble idea of providence. 
Those men, indeed, who, merely through a certain 
vanity of pliilosophising, have been tempted to em- 
brace that other opinion, of all things being produ- 
ced and continued only by a certain quantity of mo- 
tion, originally impressed on matter without any 
determinate design or direction, and left to itself to 
form a world at adventures ; those meu.l b.'sc^ , -viVo, 
^merely through a vanity of philosop\\\amg,\\a-ve\ieea.i 
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INTRO, tempted to embrace that opinion, ivithout atten<^- 
ing whither it would lead them, ought not, indeed, 

»tQ be directly charged with all the consequences of 
it. But it is certain, that many, under that cover, 
have really been atheists; and the opinion itself (as 
1 before said) leads necessarily, and by unavoidable 
consequence, to plain atheism. For if God be an 
aU-powerful, omnipresent, intelligent, wise, and free 
being, (as it hath been before demonstrated that 
be necessarily is), he cannot possibly but know, at 
all tinaes and in all places, every thing that is ; and 
foreknow what at all times and in all places it is 
fittest and wisest should be ; and have perfectpower, 
without the least labour, difficulty, or opposition, to 
order and bring to pass what he so judges fit to be 
accomplished : and consequently it is impossible but 
he must actually direct and appoint* every par- 
ticular thing and circumstance that is in the world, 
or ever shall be, excepting only what by his own plea- 
sure he puts under the power and choice of subordi- 
nate free agents. If, therefore, God does not concern 
himself in the government of the world, nor has any 
regard to what is done therein, it will follow that 
he is not an omnijiresent, all-powerful, intelligent 
and wise being ; and, consequently, that he is not at 
all. Wherefore the opinion of this sort of deists 
stands not upon any certain consistent principles, 
but leads unavoidably to downright atheism ; a 
however in words they may confess a God,f yet 
reality and in truth they deny him. 
liimiii If, to avoid this, they will own God's government 

ffairs not gud providcncg over the greater and more consider- 
ie regarii able parts of the world, but deny his inspection and 
f Pruvi- regard to human affairs here upon earth, as being 
*'"^^' too minute and small for the supreme governor of 

* Quo confessH, canfitenduni est eorum ccnsilio mundiim tdmi- 
nistiari.— Cm. dc Nul. Dear. lib. 2. 

f Epicmam verbis leiiquiaae Deos, re bus lull sse.—Ci'c. de A'*/. 
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^ things to concern iiimself in ;* this still amounts inteo. 
to the same. For if God be omnipresent, a]l-know-= 
ing, and all-powerful, he cannot but equally know, 
and with equal ease be able to direct and govern,f 
all things as any, and the minutest things|: as the 
greatest. So that if he has no regard nor concern 
for these things, his attributes must, as before, be 
denied, and consequently his being. But, besides, 
human affairs are by no means the minutest and 
most inconsiderable part of the creation : For, (not 
to consider now, that excellency of human nature 
which Christianity discovers to us,) let a deist sup- 
pose the universe as large as tiie widest hypothesis of 
astronomy will give him leave to imagine, or let him 
suppose it as immense as he himself pleases, and 
filled with as great numbers of rational creatures as 
his own fancy can suggest ; yet the system wherein 
we are placed will at least, for ought he can reasona- 
bly suppose, be as considerable as any other single 
system ; and the earth whereon we dwell as con- 
siderable as most of the other planets in this system, 
and mankind manifestly the only considerable in- 
habitants on this globe of earth. Slan, therefore, has 
evidently a better claim to the particular regard and 
concern of providence than any thing else in this 
globe of ours ; and this our globe of earth aa just 
a pretence to it as most otlier planets in the'system ; 

' 'Eiai ya» rmt 'i miti'Qiait Svai fi, ^lU, xal niMfa Simsif c "Kvytt 
tuirA, (JifijkEv, iiya3i, x,a.i hmaiMtiywritrnt ix^rarjit, naJ yiaen f?ii n- 
XtMTiirttir, rat fitiTni dt^gorr'iKnn xara^soniy, aij fux^uv xaJ euteXSv omn, xal 
dta^lut i^j iaierui eri/jniMai. — Simplic in Epicld. 

+ Deorum providenlJB mundus administratur; tidemque consti- 
Itint rebiis hiiTnanis ; tieque solum univcrsis, verum ctiam singulis, 
—Cic. lie Diuinol. lib. 1. 

<|IM3C^ ilai 3(e/, ix ttr7Eii' ^ ru^ it^iy'^ii diapi^vTiaii, — Plalo de Leg. lib. 

la 

El ii rou oXk xiafix i 3tAf SmiMkirrai ata/yxti xaJ tttt fis^ alirml ajft- 
wJt ; (So^rtg xa! aj Ttyyai imiiiliei. Ka! y&o lar^i toO SKu eiii/taTiit Iviftf 
Xr^^itti cjo3J/*(TO(, Oiix ill dfuyJiina tuv /Mguf ou3t 9 '- —■' ■'■ — '■ 

hiuk/. — Simplic. in EiiicM. 
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iwmo. and this system as just a one, as far as TVe can 
"" j"dge. 3S any system in the universe. If there- 
fore there be any providence at all, and God has any. 
» concern for any part of the world, mankind, even 
separate from the consideration of that excellency 
of human nature which the Christian doctrine dis- 
covers to us, may as reasonably be supposed to bo 
under its particular care and government as any 
other part of the universe. 
Of the 2. Some others there are that call themselves deists, 

wfcondsort bccause they beheve, not only the being, but also the 
o eats. pj-Qvi^efice of God ; that is, that every natural thing 
that is done in the world is produced by the power, 
appointed by the wisdom, and directed by the 

I government of God. Though not allowing any dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, they suppose 
that God takes no notice of the morally good or evil 
actions of men ; these things depending, as they ima- 
gine, merely on the arbitrary constitution of human 
laws. But how handsomely soever these men may 
seem to speak of the natural attributes of God, of 
his knowledge, wisdom, and power, yet neither can 
this opinion be settled on any certain principles, nor 
defended by any consistent reasoning ; nor can the 
natural attributes of God be so separated from the 
moral hut tliat he who denies the latter may be re- 
duced to a necessity of denying the former likewise. 
For since (as I have formerly proved,) there cannot 
but be eternal and necessary differences of different 
things, one from another, and, from these necessary 
differences of things, there cannot but arise a fit- 
ness or unfitness of the application ofdifterent things 
or different relations one to another ; and infinite 

I knowledge can no more fail to know, or infinite wis- 
dom to choose, or infinite power to act, according 
to these eternal reasons and proportions of things, 
than knowledge can be ignorance, wisdom be folly, 
or power weakness ; and consequently the justice 
and g-oodness of God are as certain and necessary 
as his msdom and power; — it fo\\ovia\Mxv*.N'i\di ' ' 
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that he who denies the justice or goodness cf God, intro, 
or, which is all one, denies his exercise of these iit- '■■ ^ 
tributes in inspecting and regarding the moral ac- 
tions of men, must also deny, either his wisdom, or 
his power, or both ; and, consequently, must needs 
be driven into absolute atheism i For though in some 
moral matters men are not indeed to be judged of 
by the consequences of their opinions, but by their 
profession and practice, yet in the present case* it 
matters not at all what men affirm, or how honour- 
ably they may seem to speak of some particular at- 
tributes of God ; but what, notwithstanding such 
profession, must reeds in all reason be supposed to 
be their true opinion ; and their practice generally 
appears answerableto it. ■ 

For, concerning these two sorts of deists, it is ob- profjna 
servable, that as their opinions can terminate consis- °"'' '^-^ 
tently in nothing but downright atheism, so their deiati nut 
practice and behaviour is generally agreeable to that capable of 
of the most openly professed atheists. They not yi,'"f ^[fi, 
only oppose the revelation of Christianity, and re- ^^ 
ject all the moral obligations of natural religion, as ^H 
such, l»iit generally they despise also the wisdom ^H 
of all human constitutions made for the order and ^H 
benefit of mankind, and are as mucli contemners 
of common decency as they are of religion. They 
endeavour to ridicule and banter all human as well 
as divine accomplishments; all virtue and govern- 
ment of a man's self, all learning and knowledge, 
all wisdom and honour, and every thing for which a 
man can justly be commended or be esteemed more 
excelle)it tlian a beast. They pretend commonly, 
in their discourse and writings, to expose the abuses 
and corruptions of religion ; but (as is too mani- 
fest in some of their books as well as in their talk, 
they aim really against all vijtue in general, and ^^ 

Kgood manners, and against whatsoever is truly ^H 
Quasi egn id curvm, qaid ille aiat aiitnegel -.TOMi i^v\Rto,^^^_^^H 
tiseniaiietim fit dkciv„ i]iii, &c.— Cic. dc Finib. Ul). 1. ^^^^^H 
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ITTTno. valuable and commendable in men. They pr^' 
= ^ ^ tend to ridicule certain vices and follies of ignorant 
^^ or superstitious men; but the many very profane 
^L and very lewd images, with which they industrious- 
^H ]y aifect to dress up their discourse, show plainly 
^H that they really do not so much intend to expose and 
^B deride any vice or folly, as on the contrary to foment 
^1 and please the debauched and vicious inclinations of 
^H others as void of shame as themselves. They dis- 
^K cover clearly, that they have no sense at all of the 
^B dignity of human nature, nor of the superiority and 
^r excellency of their reason above even the meanest 
of the brutes. They will sometimes in words seem 
to magnify the wisdom, and other natural attiibutes 
of God, but in reality, by ridiculing whatever bears 

tany resemblance to it in men, they show undeniably 
that they do not indeed believe there is any real dif- 
ference in things, or any true excellency in one thing 
more than in another. By turning every thing alike, 
and without exception, into ridicule and mockery, 
they declare plainly that they do not believe any 
thing to be wise, any thing decent, any thing come- 
ly or praiseworthy at all. They seem not fao ha\'e 
any esteem or value for those distinguishing powers 

■ and faculties ; by induing them wlierewith God has 
" taught them more than the beasts of the field, 
and made them wiser than the fowls of heaven."* 
In a word ; " Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever thingsare of good report, if tliere 
be any virtue, if there be any praise;"f these things 
they make the constant subject of their mockery and 
abuse, ridicule and raillery. On the contrary, what- 
soever things are profane, impure, filthy, disho- 
nourable, and absurd ; these things they make it 
their business to represent as harmless and indiffer- 
ent, and to laugh men out of their natural shame 
aad abboaence of tliem •, nay, eveu to recom- 

[ HftJob XXXV, 11. 4.PVi\. W. i 
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inend them with their utmost wit. Such men as intro. 
these are not to be argued with, till they can be per- ~ ^^^ 
suaded to use arguments instead of drollery: For 
banter is not capable of being answered by reason ; 
not because it has any strength in it, bnt because it 
runs out of all the bounds of reason and good sense, 
by extravagantly joining together such images as 
have not in themselves any manner of similitude or 
connexion ; by which means all things are alike easy 
to be rendered ridiculous, by being represented only 
in an absurd dress. These men, therefore, are first 
to be convinced of the true principles of reason be- 
fore they can be disputed with ; and then they must 
of necessity either retreat into downright atheism, 
or be led by undeniable reasoning to acknowledge 
and submit to the obligations of morality, and hearti- 
ly repent of their profane abuse of God and religion. 

3. Another sort of deists there are, who, having or ih»'_ 
right apprehensions concerning the natural attributes ""''''' ■'"■' 
of God, and lus all-governmg providence, seem also 
to have some notion of his moral perfections also. 
That is, as they believe him to be a being infinitely 
knowing, powerful, and wise, so they believe him 
to be also in some sense a being of infinite justice, 
goodness, and truth, and that he governs the uni- 
verse by these perfections, and expects suitable obe- 
dience from all his rational creatures. But then, 
having a prejudice against the notion of tlie immor- 
tality of human souls, they believe that men perish 
entirely at death, and that oTie generation shall per- 
petually succeed another, without any thing remain- 
ing of men after their departure out of this life, 
and without any future restoration or renovation of 
things. And imagining that justice, and goodness 
in God, are not the same as in the ideas we frame of 
these perfections, when we consider them in men, or 
when we reason about them abstractly in themselves, 
but that in the supreme governor of the world they 
are something'' transcendent, and of \v\ut\\ wecwcvwvA 
~ ':e any true judgment, nof argwc vj\\.\\ ■a»^ tcx 
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INTRO, tainty about them : they fancy, tlioiigh there does not 
^ " indeed seem to us to be auy equity or proportion in 
the distributions of rewards and punishments in this 
present life, yet tliat we are not sufficient judges 
concerning the attributes of God, to argue from 
thence with any assurance for the certainty of a fu- 

Iture state. But neither does this opinion stand on 
any consistent principles. For if justice and good- 
ness be not* the same in God, as in our ideas, then 
we mean nothing, when we say that God is neces- 
sarily just and good ; and for the same reason it may 
as well be said that we know not what we mean, 
when we aifirm that he is an intelligent and wise be- 
ing, and there will be no foundation at all left on 
which we can fix any thing. Thus the moral attri- 
butes of God, however they be acknowledged in 
words, yet in reality they are by these men entirely 
taken away ; and upon tlie same grounds the na- 
tural attributes may also be denied. And so upon 
the whole, this opinion likewise, if we argue upon it 
consistently, must finally recur to absolute atheism, 
oriho 4. The last sort of deists are those who, if they 

fr.urih »onjj^ indeed believe what they pretend, have just 
and right notions of God, and of all the divine attri- 

I bates in every respect ; who dcclai'e they believe that 
there is one eternal, infinite, intelligent, all-power- 
ful, and wise being, the creator, preserver, and go- 
vernor of all things ; that this supreme cause is a 
being of infinite justice, goodness, and truth, and all 
other moral as well as natural perfections ; that he 
made the world for the manifestation of his power 
and wisdom, and to communicate his goodness and 
happiness to his creatures ; that he preserves it by his 
continual all-wise providence, and governs it accord- 
ing to the eternal rules of infinite justice, equity, 
goodness, mercy, and truth ; that all created rational 
beings, depending continually upon him, are bound 

' r'^^t^f Kal &ii. — Ortg. cuulr. CeL lib. 4t. ^^^^^^_ 
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to adore, worship, and obey him, to praise him for all iNTlto 

things they enjoy, and to pray to him for every thing 

they want ; that they are all obliged to promote, in 
their proportion, and according to the extent of their 
several powers and abilities, the general good and 
welfare of those parts of the world wherein they are 
placed, in like manner as the divine goodness is con- 
tinually promoting the universal benefit of the whole ; 
that men, in particular, are every one obliged to make 
it their business, by an universal benevolence, to pro- 
mote the happiness of all others ; that, in order to 
this, every man is bound always to behave himself 
so towards others, as m reason he would desire they 
should in like circumstances deal with him ; that, 
therefore, he is obliged to obey and submit to his su- 
periors in all just and right things, for the preserva- 
tion of society and the peace and benefit of the pub- 
lic ; to be just and honest, equitable and sincere, in all 
his dealings with his equals, for the keeping invio- 
lable the everlasting rule of righteousness, and main- 
taining an universal trust and confidence, friendship 
and affection, amongst men ; and, towards his inferi- 
ors, to be gen tie, and easy, and affable, — charitable, and 
willing to assist as many as stand in need of his help, 
ibr the preservation of universal love and benevolence 
amongst mankind, and in imitation of the goodness 
of God, who preserves and does good to all creatures, 
which depend entirely upon him for their very being 
andall that theyenjoy;that,in respect of himself.every 
man is bound to preserve, as much as in him lies, his 
own being, and the riglit use of all his faculties, so 
long as it shall please God, who appointed him his 
station in this world, to continue him therein ; that, 
therefore, he is bound to have an exact government 
of his passions, and carefully to abstain from all de- 
baucheries or abuses of himself, which tend either to 
the destruction of his own being, or to the disorder- 
ing of his faculties, and disabling him from perform- 
ing his duty, or hurrying him into iVie ■^tac'CvcE -^l 
■easonable and unjust things : LastVy A"^*^ afiact^^* j 
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TKTRO. ingly as men regard or neglect these obligations, so 
■ ■ they are proportionably acceptable or displeasing unto 

kGod, who, being supreme governor of the world, can- 
not but testify his favour or displeasure at some time 
or other ; and, consequently, since this is not done in 
the present "state, therefore there must be a future 
state of rewards and punishments in a life to come. 
But all this, the men we are now speaking of profess 
to believe only so far as it is discoverable by the 
light of nature alone, without believing any divine 
revelation. These, I say, are the only true deists, and 
indeed the only persons who ought in reason to be 
argued with, in order to convince them of the reason- 
ableness, truth, and certainty ot the Christian revela- 
tion. But, alas ! there is, as I before said, too much 
» reason to beheve, that there are very few such deists 
as these, among modern deniers of revelation. For 
such men as I have now described, if they would at 
all attend to the consequences of their own principles, 
could not fail of being quickly persuaded to embrace 
Cliristianity. For, being fully convinced of the ob- 
ligations of natural religion, and the certainty of a 
future state of rewards and punishments; and yet 
observing, at the same time, how little use men ge- 
nerally are able to make of the light of reason, to disco- 
ver the one, or to convince themselves effectually of 
the certainty and importance of the other ; it is im- 
possible "but they must be sensible of the want of a 
revelation ; it is impossible but they must earnestly 
desire God would be pleased, by some direct disco- 
very of his will, to make these things more clearand 
plain, more easy and obvious, more certain and evi- 
dent to all capacities ; it is impossible but they must 
wish God would be pleased particularly to signify 
expressly the acceptableness of repentance, and his 
willingness to forgive returning sinners ; it is impossi- 
ble but they must be very solicitous to havesomemore 
particular and certain information concerning the 
nature of that future state, vjhich reason teaches them 
iff general to expect. Tbe co\\sct\\ieuc,e o^ VXm, 
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that they must needs be possessed beforehand with a iN-ma 
strong hope that the Christian revelation may, upon — 
a due examination, appear to be true. They must 
be infinitely far from ridiculing and despising any 
thing that claims to be a divine revelation, before 
they have sincerely and thoroughly examined it to tlie 
bottom. They must needs be before-hand very much 
disposed in its favour ; and be very willing to be con- 
vinced that >vhat tends to the advancing and per- 
fecting the obligation of natural religion, to the se- 
curing tbeir great hopes, and ascertaining the tnith 
of a. future state of rewards and punishments, and 
can any way be made appear to be worthy of God, 
and consistent with his attributes, and has any rea- 
sonable proof of the matters of fact it depends upon — 
is, really and truly, what it pretends to be, a divine 
revelation. And now, is it possible that any man, 
with these opinions and these dispositions, should 
continue to reject Christianity, when proposed to him 
in its original and genuine simplicity, without the 
mixture of any corruptions or inventions of men ? Let 
him read the sermons and exhortations of our Savi- 
our as delivered in the gospels, and the discourses of 
the apostles, preserved in their acts and their epistles, 
and try if he can withstand the evidence of such a 
doctrine, and reject the hopes of such a glorious im- 
mortality so discovered to him. The heathen philo- ihat ihcre 
sophers, those few of them who taught and lived up "ons'irte"n" 
to the obligations of natural religion, had indeed a ^-^heme of 
consistent scheme of deism so far as it went; and 
they were very brave and wise men, if any of them 
could keep steady and firm to it. But the case is not 
so now. The same scheme of deism is not any longa: 
consistent with its own principles, if it does not 
now lead men to embrace and believe revelation, as it 
then taught them to hope for it. Deists, in our days, 
who obstinately reject revelation when offered to ^M 
them, are not such men as Socrates and Tully were; ^H 
but, under pretence of deism, it is 'pXa.m ^Jixe^ OTe. ^H 
^WBera///W(//cu/erso/'aU that istvuiy exceWeiiX. txcw- ^M 
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INTRO, in natural religion itself. Could we see a deist, 
whose mind was heartily possessed with worthy and 
^^ just apprehensions of all the attributes of God, and 
^L a deep sense of his duty towards that supreme author 
^H and preserver of his being, — could we see a deist who 
^H lived in an exact performance of all the duties of na- 
tural religion, and by tlie practice of righteousness, 
justice, equity, sobriety, and temperance, expressed 
in hij actions, as well as words, a firm belief and ex- 

Ipectation of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; in a word, could we see a deist, who, with 
reverence and modesty, with sincerity and impartia- 
lity, with a true and hearty desire of finding out and 
submitting to reason and truth, would inquire into 
the foundations of our belief, and examine thorough- 
ly the pretensions which pure anduncorrupt Chris- 
tianity has to be received as a divine revelation, — I 
think we could not doubt to affirm, of such a person, 
as our Saviour did of the young man in the Gospel, 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God ; and 

• that, being willing to do his will, he should know of 

^^ the doctrine whether it was of God. But, as 1 have 
^H said, there is great reason to doubt there are few or 
^H none such deists as these among the infidels of our 
^H days. This, indeed, is what they sometimes pretend, 
^M and seem to desire should be thought to be their 
^^^ case. But, alas, their trivial and vain cavils ; their 
^V, mocking and ridiculing, without and before exami- 
^K nation ; their directing the whole stress of their ofajec- 
^J,' tions against particular customs, or particular and 
perhaps uncertain opinions, or explications of opini- 
ons, without at all considering the main body of re- 
ligion ; their loose, vain, and frothy discourses ; and, 
■ above all, their vicious and immoral lives, — -show 
plainly and undeniably, that they are not really de- 
ists, but mere atheists ; and consequently not ca- 
pable to judge of the truth of Christianity. If they 
were truly and in earnest such deists as they pre- 
tend, and would sometimes be thought to be, those 
^B principles (as has been a\teady aVw-wu "u\ tj^w^. 
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■will more fully appear in the following discourse,) int«o, 
would uaavoidably lead them to Cliristianity ; but, — 
being such as they really are, they cannot possibly 
avoid recurring to downriglit atheism. 

The sum is this : There is now* no such thing as 
a consistent scheme of deism. That which alone was 
once such,namely, the scheme of the best heathen phi- 
losophers, ceases now to be so, after the appearance 
of revelation ; because (as I have already shown, and 
'lall more largely prove in the sequel of tliis dis- 
lurse,) it directly conducts men to the behef of 
Ihristianity. All other pretences to deism may, by 
unavoidable consequence, be forced to terminate in 
absolute atheism. He that cannot prevail with him- 
self to obey the Christian doctrine, and embrace those 
hopes of life and immortality which our Saviour has 
brought to light through the Gospel, cannot now be 
imagined to maintain with any firmness, steadiness, 
and certainty, the belief of the immortahty of the 
soul and a future state of rewards and punishments 
after death ; because all the main difficulties and ob- 
jections lie equally against both. For the same rea- 
son, he who disbeheves the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments, can- 
not defend, to any effectual purpose, or enforce with 
any sufficient strength, the obligations of morality 
and natural religion, notwithstanding that they are 
indeed incumbent upon men, from the very nature 
and reason of the things themselves. Then, he who 
gives up the obligations of morality and natural reli- 
gion, cannot possibly have any just and worthy no- 
tion of the moral attributes of God, or any true sense 
of the nature and necessary difference of things ; and 
he that once goes thus far has no foundation left 
upon which he can be sure of the natural attributes 
or even of the existence of God ; because, to deny 

Rhat unavoidably follows from the supposition of ^m 
• Ita sit, ut si ab ilia rerum sumraa, quam swpetws tioni^^'itv^^^ ^^| 
'js, sbcrmvercs, omnis raljo intcreat, et ai nWAava omu\a. i«>^^H 
tmitui; — Ladaii, lib. 7. ^^1 
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tSTHO. his existence and natural attributes, is in reality de- 
■ ■ nying those natural attributes and that existence it- 
self. On the contrary, he who believes the being- 
and natural attributes of God, must of necessity (as 
has been shown in my former discourse) confess his 
moral attributes also. Next, he who owns, and lias 

■ just notions of the moral attributes of God, cannot 
avoid acknowledging the obligations of moraUty and 
natural religion. In like mamier, be who owns the 
obligations of morality and natural religion must 
needs, to support those obligations, and make theni 
effectual in practice, believe a future state of rewards 
^L and punishments. And, finally, he who believes both 
^M the obhgations of natural religion and the certainty 
^H of a future state of rewards and punishments, has no 
^H manner of reason left why he should reject the Chi;is- 
^H tian revelation, when proposed to him in its original 
^r 3"^ genuine simplicity. Wherefore, since those ar- 
guments which demonstrate to us the being and at- 
tributes of God are so closely connected with those 
which prove the reasonableness and certainty of the 

» Christian revelation, that there is now no consistent 
scheme of deism left, — all modern deists being forced 
to shift from one cavil to another, and having no fix- 
edandcertainset of principles toadhere to; — I thought 
I could no way better prevent their ill designs, and 
obviate all their different shifts and objections, than 
by endeavouring, in the same method of reasoning 
by which I before deuionstrated the being and attri- 
butes of God, to prove, in like manner, by one di- 
^M rect and continued thread of arguing, the reasonable- 
^H ness and certainty of tlie Christian revelation also. 
^H To proceed therefore to the proof of the proposi* 
^M tions themselves. 



I. The same necessary and eternal different reli 

tions that different things bear one to another, and 

the same consequent fitness or unfitness of the appli- 

cation o/" different things or different relations one to 

another, with regard to \v\ui;\\V\\em\\cAG.Q«iL^>NA>ii| 
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and necessarily does determine itself, to choose to prop. 
atrt only what is agreeable to justice, equity, good-, 
ness, and truth, iu order to tlie welfare of the whole' 
universe, ought likewise constantly to determine the 
wills of all subordinate rational beings, to govern all 
their actions by the same rules, for the good of the 
public, in their respective stations ; that is, these eter- 
nal and necessary differences of things make it fit 
and reasonable for creatures so to act ; They cause it 
to be their duty, or lay an obligation upon them so 
to do, even separate from the consideration of these 
rules being the positive will or command of God, 
and also antecedent to any respect or regard, expect- 
ation or apprehension, of any particular private and 
personal advantage or disadvantage, reward or pu- 
nishment, either present or future, annexed either 
by natural consequence, or by positive appointment, 
to the practising or neglecting of those rules. 

The several parts of this proposition may be 
proved distinctly, in the following manner. 

I. That there are difierences of things, and differ- Tint tfcn 
ent relations, respects, or proportions, of some things anti^n^e^a 
towards others, is as evident and undeniable as that sary dif- 
one magnitude or number is greater, equal to, or ['I"""*" 
smaller than another. That from these different re- 
lations of different things there necessarily arises 
an agreement or disagreement of some things with 
others, or a fitness or unfitness of the application of 
different things or different relations one to another, 
is likewise as plain as that there is any such thing as 
proportion or disproportion in geometry and arith- 
metic, or uniformity or difformity in comparing to- 
gether the respective figures of bodies. Further, that 
there is a fitness or suitableness of certain circum- 
stances to certain persons, and an unsuitableness of 
others, founded in the nature of things and the qua- 
lifications of persons antecedent to all positive ap- 
pointment whatsoever ; also, that, from \,\ve Ax'SetewX. 
t^tions of different persons one to anoVVct, \\v^'cw 
^"^ssarily arises a. fitness or mifitnoM. oV ccvVa\\\wa»| 
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ners of behaviour of some persons towards others ; 
_is as manifest as that the properties which flow from 
"the essences of diflferent mathetnatical figures have 
different congruities or incongruities between them- 
selves, or that, in mechanics, certain weights or pow- 
ers have very different forces, and different effects 
one upon another, according to their different distan- 
ces, or different positions and situations in respect 
of each other: For instance; that God is infinitely 
superior to men is as clear as tliat infinity is large ' 
than a point, or eternity longer than n moment ; am 
it is as certainly fit that men should honour and wO! 
ship, obey and imitate God, than on the contrary in 
all their actions endeavour to dishonour and dis- 
obey him, as it is certainly true that they have an 
entire dependence on him, and he, on the contrary, 
can in no respect receive any advantage from them; 
and not only so, but also that his will is as certainly 
and unalterably just and equitable in giving his com- 
mands as his power is irresistible in requiring sub- 
mission to it. Again : It is a thing absolutely and 
necessarily fitter in itself, that the supreme author 
and creator of the universe should govern, order, and 
direct all things to certain and constant regular ends, 
than that every thing should be permitted to go on 
at adventures, and produce uncertain effects merely 
by chance and in the utmost confusion, without any 
determinate view or design at all. It is a thing mi" 
nifestly fitter in itself, that the all-powerful govi 
nor of the world should do always what is best 
the whole, and what tends most to the univereal 
good of the whole creation, than that he should make 
tlie whole continually miserable, or that, to satisfy 
the unreasonable desires of any particular depraved 
natures, he should at any time suffer the order of the 
whole to be altered and perverted. Lastly, it is a 
thing evidently and infinitely more fit, that any one 
particular innocent and good being should, by the 
supreme ruler and disposer of all things, be placed 
ami preserved in an easy and \Aa\iY\' e?,xa.\.e,'Ocv«o.'CMa| 
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•frithout any fault or demerit of its own, it should pbop. 
be made extremely, remedilessly, and endlessly mj- ^- 
serable. In like manner, in men's dealing and con- 
versing one with another, it is undeniably more fit, 
absolutely and in the nature of the thing itself, that 
all men should endeavour to promote the universal 
good and welfare of all, than that all men should be 
continually contriving the ruin and destruction of all. 
It is evidently more fit, even before all positive bar- 
gains and compacts, that men should deal one with 
another according to the known rules of justice and 
equity, than that every man, for his own present ad-' 
vantage, should, without scruple, disappoint the most 
reasonable and equitable expectations of liis neigh- 
bours, and cheat and defraud, or spoil by violence,, 
all others, without restraint. Lastly, it is, without 
dispute, more fit and reasonable in itself, that 1 should 
preserve the life of an innocent man, that happens at 
any time to be in my power, or deliver him from any 
imminent danger, tliough 1 have never made him 
any promise so to do, than that I should sufter him 
to perish, or take away his life, without any reason 
or provocation at all. 

These things are so notoriously plain and self-evi- Thenb- 
dent that nothing but the extremest stupidity of"'"'''V' 

. I i- "/. *^ ,r . tliose who 

mind, corruption or manners, or perverseness or spi- rienyihp 
rit, can possibly make any man entertain the, least ^'"^"si an 
doubt concerning them. For a man indued with ShferenS 
reason, to deny the truth of these things, is the very "f ihings. 
same thing as if a man that has the use of his sight 
should, at the same tune that he beholds the sun, de- 
ny that there is any such thing as light in tlie world; 
or as if a man that understands geometry or arith- 
metic, sliould deny the most obvious and known 
proportions of lines or numbers, and perversely con- 
tend that the whole is not equal to all its parts, or 
that a square is not double to a triangle of equal base 
and height. Any man of ordinary capacity, and un- 
biassed judgment, plainness, and simplidty,\v\\o\vAji. 
ysever read, and had never been to\d, tViaV vVicteNNete ^ 
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raop. men and philosophers who liad in earnest asserted, 

'' and atttmpted to prove, that tliereis no natural and 

unalterable difference between good and evil, would, 

I at the first hearing, be as hardly persuaded to believe 
that it could ever really enter into the heart of any 
intelligent man to deny all natural difference be- 
tween right and wrong, as he would be to believe 
that ever there could be any geometer who would se- 
riously and in good earnest lay it down, as a first 
principle, tiiat a crooked line is as straight as aright 
one. So that indeed it might justly seem altogether 
a needless undertaking to attempt to prove and es- 
tablish the eternal difference of good and evil, had 
there not appeared certain men, as Mr. Hobbes and 
some few others, who have presumed, contrary to 

■ the plainest and most obvious reason of mankind, to 
assert, and not without some subtilty endeavoured to 
prove, that there is no such real difference originally, 
necessarily, and absolutely in the nature of things ; 
but that all obligation of duty to God arises merely 
from his absolute irresistible power, and all duty to- 
H^ wards men merely from positive compact ; and have 
^V founded their whole scheme of politics upon that opi- 
^Bt nion: Wherein, as they have contradicted the judg- 
^V ment of all the wisest and soberest part of mankind, 
^H so they have not been able to avoid contradicting 
^K themselves also ; for, not to mention now, that they 
^^b have no way to show how compacts themselves come 
^^ft to be obligatory, but by inconsistently owning an 
^B eternal original fitness in the thing itself, which I 
^" sliall have occasion to observe hereafter : Besides, 
this, I say, if tliere be naturally and absolutely in 
things themselves no difference between good and 
evil, just and, imjust, then, in the state of nature, 
liefore any compact be made, it is equally as good, 
just, and reasonable, for one man to destroy the life 
of another, not only when it is necessary for his own 
preservation, but also arbitrarily and without any 
jjro\'ocation at all,* or any appearance of advantage 

Sec H()l>bcsdee\ve,c.;tA ^^^^| 
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to himself, as to preserve or save another man's life, mop. 
when he may do it without any hazard of his own : 
The consequence of which is, that not only the first 
and most obvious way for every particular man to 
secure himsell' effectually, would be, (as Mr Hohbes 
teaches) to endeavour to prevent and cut off all others, 
but also that men might destroy one another upon 
every foolish and peevish, or arbitrary humoUr, even 
when they did not think any such thing necessary 
for their own preservation : And the effect of this 
practice must needs be, that it would terminate in 
the destruction of all mankind ; which being unde- 
niably a great and insufferable evil, Mr Hobbes him- 
self confesses it reasonable that, to prevent this evil, 
men should enter into certain compacts to preserve 
one another. Now, if the destruction of mankind 
by each other's hands be such an evil, that, to pre- 
vent it, it was fit and reasonable that men sliould en- 
ter into compacts to preserve each other, then, before 
any such compacts, it was manifestly a thing unfit 
and unreasonable in itself that mankind should all 
destroy one another. And if so, then for the same 
reason it was also unfit and unreasonable, antecedent 
to all compacts, that any one man should destroy an- 
other arbitrarily and without any provocation, or at 
any time when it was not absolutely and immediate- 
ly necessary for the preservation of himself; which 
is directly contradictory to Mr. Hobbes's first suppo- 
sition,* of there being no natural and absolute differ- 
ence between good and evil, just and unjust, ante- 
cedent to positive compact. And in like manner, all 
others, who, upon any pretence whatsoever, teach that 
good and evil depend originally on the constitution 
of positive laws, whetlier divine or human, must una- 
voidably run into the same absurdity: For, if there be 
no such thing asgood andevil in the nature of things, 
antecedent to alllaws, then neither can any one law 
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paetim. De Cive, e. 3. § 1. tvhen see tiiore I " 
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FBOP. be better than another, norany one thing whatever be 
moreiiistly estabHshed and enforced bylaws, than the 
contrary ; nor can* any reason be given why any laws 
should ever be made at all : But all laws equally will 
be either arbitrary and tyrannical,! or frivolous and 

■ needless, because the contrary might with equal rea- 
son have been established, if, before the making of 
the laws, all things had been alike indifferent in their 
own nature. There is no possible way to avoid this 
ahsurdity, but by saying, that, out of things in their 
own nature absolutely indifferent, those are chosen 
by wise governors to be made obligatory by law, 
the practice of which they judge will tend to the 
public benefit of the community. But this is an 
express contradiction in the very terms. For, if the 

I practice of certain things tends to the public benefit 
of the world, and the contrary would tend to the pub- 
lic disadvantage, then those things are not in their 
own nature indifterent, but were good and reasonable 
to be practised before any law was made, andean only 
for that very reason be wisely enforced by the autho- 
rity of laws. Only here it is to be observed, that, by 
the public benefit, mustt not be understood the in- 
terest of any one particular nation, to the plain in- 
jury or prejudice of the rest of mankind, any more 
than the interest of one city or family, in opposition 
to their neighbours of the same country. But those 
things only are truly good iu tiieirown nature which 
either tend to the universal benefit and welfare of all 
men, or at least are not destructive of it. The true 
state, therefore, of this case, is plainly this : Some 

' ManifcsLuni eat rationem nulkm esse lege probibendi noxas 
tales, nisi agnoscant tales actus, etiara antecedenter ad ullam le- 
fetn, mala esse. — Cumber/, de Leg. Nat. page 194. 

t Nam stoUditas inveniri qaw inanior potest, quam mala esse nulla 
contendere, et tanquam nialos perdereet coiideranare peccantes?— 
Arnob. advert. Gentes, lib. 2, 

J Qui autem civium rationem diciint liabendam, extemomm 
a^jB/ttydifimunt hi caminunem generis humani societalemiqiusiib- 
' ' rjasthia Junditus tollitur. — Cic. de 0^. lib.a. ^^^^^^^ 
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things are in their own nature good and reasonable, i 
and fit to be done; such as keeping faith, and per-_ 
forming equitable compacts, and the like ; and these" 
receive not their obligatM-y power from aiy law or 
authority, but are only declared, confirmed, and en- 
forced by penalties upon such as would not perhaps 
be governed by right reason only. Other things are 
in their own nature absolutely evil ; such as break- 
ing faith, refusing to perform equitable compacts, 
cruelly destroying those who have neitlier directly 
nor indirectly given any occasion for any such tiieat- 
ment, and the like: And these cannot, by any law 
«■ authority whatsoever, be made fit and reasonable, 
or excusable to be practised. Lastly, other things are 
in their own nature indifferent; that is, (not absolute- 
ly and strictly so; as sucli trivial actions, which have 
no way any tendency at all either to the public wel- 
fare or damage ; for, concerning such things, it would 
be childish and trifling to suppose any laws to be 
made at all ; but tbey are) sudh things, whose ten- 
deiicy to the public benefit ot disadvantage is either 
80 small or so remote, or so obscure and involved, 
that the generality of people are not able of them- 
selves to discern on wliich side they ought to act ; and 
these things are made obligatory by the authority of 
laws, though perhaps every one cannot distinctly 
perceive the reason and fitness of tlieir being enjoin- 
ed ; of which sort are many particular penal laws in 
several countries and nations. But to proceed: 

Tlie principal thing that can, with any colour of An answer 
reason, seem to countenance the opinion of those ■^[|j,„''''' 
who deny the natural and eternal difierence of good drawnfrom 
and evil, (for Mr. Hobbes's false reasonings I shall J^^^"^'|' 
liereafter consider by themselves,) is thediflficulty there niomV^'" 
may sometimes be, to define exactly the bounds of''^""'^ 
right and wrong, the variety* of opinions that have ti^ ^,|j 

• Tii Hi JUxXa %al rA dixaia, -ngl uv ti •mtjlntil nonrmi, rusivrff Vfw, 
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PROP, obtained even among understanding and learned men 
^- concerning certain questions of just and unjust, es- 
difftrent pecially in political matters, and the many contrary 
nations Jaws that have been made in divers ages and in differ- 
rig^hTand^ gnt Countries concerning these matters. But as, in 
wrong. painting, two very different colours, by diluting each 
other very slowly and gradually, may, from the high- 
est intenseness in either extreme, terminate in the 
midst insensibly, and so run one into the other, that 
it shall not be possible even for a skilful eye to de- 
termine exactly where the one ends and the other 
■ begins ; and yet the colours may really differ as much 
as can be, not in degree only, but entirely in kind, as 
red and blue, or white and black ; so, though it may 
perhaps be very difBcult, in some nice and perplexed 
cases, (which yet are very far from occurring frequent- 
ly,) to define exactly the bounds of right and wrong, 
■ just and unjust, and there may be some latitude in 
the judgment of different men and the laws of di- 
vers nations ; yet right and wrong are nevertheless 
in themselves totally and essentially different ; even 
altogether as much as white and black, light and 
darkness. The Spartan law, perhaps, which* per- 
mitted their youth to steal, may, as absurd as it was, 
bear much dispute whether it was absolutely unjust 
or no, because every man having an absolute right 
in his own goods, it may seem that the members of 
any society may agree to transfer or alter their own 
properties upon what conditions they shall think fit; 
^^ but if it could be supposed that a law bad been 

^^ made at Sparta, or at Rome, or in India, or in any 
^^C other part of the world, wliereby it had been com- 
^^ manded or allowed, that every man might rob by vio- 
^K . lence, and murder whomsoever he met with, or that no 
^^ faith should be kept with any man, nor any equitable 
^^L compacts performed, no man, with any tolerable use 

^^H -^popithegmata LaconKtUM 
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of his reason, whatever diversity of judgment might PROP, 
be among them in other matters, would have thought '• 
that such a law could have authorised or excused, 
much less have justified such actions, and have made 
them become good ; because, it is plainly not in 
men's power to make falsehood be truth, though they 
may alter tiie property of theJr goods as they please. 
Now, if, in flagrant eases, the natural and essential 
difference between good and evil, right and wrong, 
cannot but be confessed to be plainly and undenia- 
bly evident, the difference between them must be 
also essential and unalterable in all, even the small- 
est, and nicest, and most intricate cases, though it 
be not so easy to be discerned and accurately distin- 
guished ; for, if, from the difficulty of determining ex- 
actly the bounds of right and wrong in many per- 
plexed cases, it could truly be concluded that just 
and unjust were not essentially different by nature, 
but only by positive constitution and custom, it 
would follow equally, that they were not really, es- 
sentially, and unalterably different, even in the most 
flagrant cases that can be supposed ; which is an as- 
sertion so very absurd, that Mr. Hobbes himself 
could hardly vent it without blushing, and discover- 
ing plainly, by his shifting expressions, his secret 
self-condemnation. There are, therefore, certain ne- 
cessary and eternal differences of things, and certain 
consequent fitnesses or unfitnesses of the application 
of different things, or different relations one to ano- 
ther, not depending on any positive constitutions, but 
founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
things, and unavoidably arising from the differences 
of the things themselves ; which is the first branch 
of the general proposition I proposed to prove. 

2. Now, wliat these eternal and unalterable rela- That ihe 
tions, respects, or proportions of things, with their "'""^ 
consequent agreements or disagreements, fitnesses, waysde. 
or unfitnesses, absolutely and necessarily are in them- ^""'"^ 
selves, that also they appear to be, to the understand- !i^q^sto-J 
pgs of a}) intelligent beings, except ttvo^ owVj vjVo^'^'^'' 
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PBOP. understand things to be what they are not, that is, 
^' whose understandings are either very imperfect or 
very much depraved. And by this imderstanding 
or knowledge of the natural and necessary relations, 
fitnesses, and proportions of things, the wills like- 
wise of all intelligent beings are constantly directed, 
■ and must needs be determined to act accordingly, 
excepting those only who will things to be what they 
are not and cannot be ; that is, whose wills are cor- 
rupted by particular interest or affection, or sway- 
ed by some unreasonable and prevailing passion. 
Wherefore, since the natural attributes of God, his 
infinite knowledge, wisdom, and power, set him in- 
finitely above all possibility of being deceived by 
any error, or of being influenced by any wrong af~ 

Ifection, it is manifest his divine will cannot but al- 
ways and necessarily determine itself to choose to do 
what in the whole is absolutely best and fittest to be 
done ; that is, to act constantly according to the eter- 
nal rules of infinite goodness, justice, and truth ; as 
I have endeavoured to show distinctly in my former 
discourse, in deducing severally the moral attributes 
of God. 
That oil 3. And now that the same reason of things, with 
mtionsi regard to which the will of God always and neces- 
areMlHg^ saiily docs determine itself to act in constant confor- 
lo govern mity to the eternal rules of justice, equity, goodness, 
in^aTuheir and truth, ought also constantly to determine the 
sciiona, by wills of all subordinate rational beings, to govern all 
'tgf'ijj"^ their actions by the same rules, is very evident. For, 
ruieofrea- as it IS absolutely impossible in nature that God 
*'"'■ should be deceived by any error, or influenced by 
any wrong affection, so it is very unreasonable and 
blame-worthy in practice, that any intelligent crea- 
tures, whom God has made so far like unto himself, 
as to indue them with those excellent faculties of 
reason and will, whereby they are enabled to distin- 
guish good from evil, and to choose the one and re- 
fuse the other, should either negligently suffer them- 
^es to be imposed upon ana AeceweftL vcv 'cn&.^tejj^ 
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of good and evil, right and wrong, or wilfully and 
perversely allow themselves to be over-ruled by ab- _ 
surd passions, and corrupt or partial affections, to 
act contrary to what they know is fit to be done. 
Which two things, viz. negligent misunderstanding, 
and wilful passions or lusts, are, as I said, the only 
causes which can make a reasonable creature act con- 
trary to reason, that is, contrary to the eternal rules of 
justice, equity, righteousness, and truth : For, was it 
notfortheseinexcusablecorruptions and depravations, 
it is impossible but the same proportions and fitnesses 
of things, which have so much weight.and so much ex- 
cellency, and beauty in them, that the all-powerful 
ca-eator and governor of the universe, (who lias the ab- 
solute and uncontrollable dominion of all tilings in his 
own hands, and is accountable to none for what he 
does, yet)thinksitnodimlnutionofhispowertomake 
this reason of things the unalterable rule and law of 
his own actions in the government of the ivorld, and 
does nothing by mere will and arbitrariness ; it is im- 
possibIe.(I say,) if it was not for inexcusable corrup- 
tion and depravation, but the same eternal reason of 
things must much more have weight enough to de- 
termine constantly the wilk and actions of all subor- 
dinate, finite, dependent, and accountable beings. 
For originally, and in reality, it is as natural and Prnved 
(morally speaking) necessary, that the will should be o"^n',ini 
determined in every action by the reason of the thing, mre of 
and the right of the case, as it is natural and (abso- ''""8'- 
lutely speaking) necessary, that the understanding 
fshould submit to a demonstrated truth ; and it is as 
lurd and blame-worthy, to mistake negligently 
in right and wrong, that is, to understand the 
proportions of things in morality to be what they 
are not, or wilfully to act contrary to known justice 
and equity, that is, to will things to be wliat they 
are not and cannot be, as it would be absurd and ri- 
diculous for a man, in arithmetical matters, ignorant- 
ly to believe that twice two is not equal to four, or 
"^uUxand obstinately to contend, agaiiis\.\fti «w^ ^_ 
■knowledge, that the whole ia not wviaN- to <&^H 
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its parts. The only difference is, that assent to 
_ a plain speculative truth is not in a man's power 
"to withhold ; hut to act according to the plain right 
and reason of things, this he may, by the natural 
liberty of his will, forbear ; but the one he ought 
to do, and it is as much his plain and indispen- 
sable duty, as the other he cannot hut do, and it is 
the necessity of his nature to do it : He that will- 
fully refuses to honour and obey God, from whom 
he received his being, and to whom he continually 
owes his preservation, is really guilty of an equal ab- 
surdity and inconsistency in practice, as he that in 
speculation denies the effect to owe any thing to its 
cause, or the whole to be bigger than its part. He 
that refuses to deal with all men equitably, and with 
every man as he desires they should deal with him, 
is guilty of the very same unreasonableness and con- 
tradiction in one case, as he that in another case 
should affirm one number or quantity to be equal to 
another, and yet that other at the same time not to 
be equal to the first: Lastly, he that acknowledges 
himself obhged to the practice of certain duties both 
towards God and towards men, and yet takes no care 
either to preserve his own being, or at least not to 
preserve himself in such a state and temper of mind 
and body, as may best enable him to perform those 
duties, is altogether as inexcusable and ridicidoua 
as he tliat in any other matter should affirm one 
thing at the same time that he denies another, with- 
out which the former could not possibly be true ; 
or undertake one thing at the same time that he 
obstinately omits another, without which the former 
is by no means practicable : Wherefore all rational 
creatures, whose wills are not constantly and regu- 
larly determined, and their actions governed by right 
reason and the necessary differences of good and evil, 
according to tlie eternal and invariable rules of jus- 
tice, equity, goodness, and truth, hut suffer them- 
selves to be swayed by unaccountable arbitrary hu 
mours and rash passions, by \\is\.s, Nam\?j, avid -pt' ' 
by private interest, or ^presewV ^.ew^wA v^eas 
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these, setting up their own unreasonable self-will in peop. 
opposition to the nature and reason of things, endea- 
vour (as much as in them lies) to make things be 
what they are not, and cannot be; which is the high- 
est presumption and greatest insolence, as well as the 
greatest absurdity imaginable : It is acting contrary 
to that understanding, reason, and judgment, which 
God has implanted in their natures, on purpose 
to enable them to discern the difference between 
good and evil ; — it is attempting to destroy that or- 
der by which the universe subsists ; — it is offering 
the highest affront imaginable to the creator of all 
things, who made things to be what they are, and 
governs every thing himself according to the laws of 
their several natures ; — in a word, all wilful wicked- 
ness and perversion of right is tlie very same inso- 
lence and absurdity in moral matters, as it would be 
in natural things tor a man to pretend to alter the 
certain proportions of numbers, — to take away the ^H 
demonstrable relations and properties of matliemati- ^H 
cal figurest^to make light darkness, and darkness ^H 
light, — or to call sweet bitter, and bitter sweet. 

Further : As it appears thus, from the abstract and And from 
absolute reason and nature of things, that all rational ([j^i^^^r 
creatures ought, that is, are obliged to take care that even wick- 
their wills and actions be constantly determined and o^o'JJf"bw' 
governed by the eternal rule of right and equity : so uave or 
the certainty and universality of that obligation is Uj_^]^^''^';i°{ 
plmnly confirmed, and the force of it particularly dis- an obiiga. 
covered and applied to every man by this ; that, in '"*"■ 
like manner as no one who is instructed in mathe- 
matics can forbear giving his assent to every geo- 
metrical demonstration, of which he understands the 
terms, either by his own study, or by having had them 
explained to him by others ; so no man, who either 
has patience and opportunities to examine and con- 
sider things himself, or has the means of being taught 
and instructed in any tolerable manner by others, con- 
cerning the necessary relations and dependet\t\es cJi 
tbin^rs, can avoid giving his assent to t\\e fayxcs* -awA-j 
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tioiis concerning matters of right and wrong.] From 
whence he thought U was to be concluded, that all 
knowledge and learning is nothing but memory, or 
only a recollecting, upon every new occasion, what 
had been before known in a state of pre-existence. 
And some others, both ancients and moderns, have 
concluded that the ideas of all first and simple truths, 
either natural or moral, are innate and originallj' im- 
pressed or stamped upon the mind. In their inference 
from the observation, the authors of both these opi- 
nions seem to be mistaken ; but thus much it proves 
unavoidably, — that the differences, relations, and pro- 
portions of things, both natural and moral, in which 
all unprejudiced minds thus naturally agree, are cer- 
tain, unalterable, and real in the things themselves, 
and do not at all depend on the variable opinions, 
fancies, or imaginations of men prejudiced by educa- 
tion, laws, customs, or evd practices : And also that 
the mind of man naturally and unavoidably gives its 
assent, as to natural and geometrical truth, so also 
to the moral differences of tilings, and to the fitness 
and reasonableness of the obligation of the everlast- 
ing law of righteousness, whenever fairly and plainly 
proposed. 

Some men, indeed, who, by means of a very evil 
and vicious education, or through a long habit of 
wickedness and deliauchery, have extremely corrupt- 
ed the principles of their nature, and have long ac- 
customed themselves to hear down their own rea- 
.son by the force of prejudice, lust, and passion, 
that they may not be forced to confess themselves 
self-condemned, will confidently and absolutely con- 
tend that they do not really see any natural and ne- 
cessary difference between what we call right and 
wrong, just and unjust ; that the reason and judgment 
of their own mind does not tell them they are un- 
der any such indispensable obligations as we would 
endeavour to persuade them ; and that they are not 
sensible they ought to be governed by any other 
"Van their own w\W and 'pVa'^vwe. " 
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these men, the most abandoned of all mankind, how- Pltor. 
ever industriously tliey endeavour to conceal and_ 
deny their self-condemnation, yet they cannot avoid" 
making a discovery of it sometimes when they are 
not aware of it. For example, there is no man so 
vile and desperate who commits at any time a mur- 
der and robbery, with the most unrelenting mind, 
but would choose,* if such a thing could be propos- 
ed to him to obtain all the same profit or advantage, 
whatsoever it be that he aims at, without commit- 
ting the crime, rather tlian with it, even though he 
was sure to go unpunished for committing the crime. 
Nay,lbelieve there is no man evenin Mr Hobbes'sstate 
of nature, andofMrHobbes'sown principles, but if he 
was equally assured of securing his main end, his self- 
preservation, by either way, would choose to preserve 
himself rather without destroying all his fellow-crea- 
tures^ than with it, even supposing all impunity, and 
all other future conveniences of life, equal in either 
case. Mr. Hobbes's own scheme, of men's agreeing 
by compact to preserve one another, can hardly be 
supposed without this. And this plainly evinces, 
that the mind of man unavoidably acknowledges a 
natural and necessary difference between good and 
evil, antecedent to all arbitrary and positive constitu- 
tion whatsoever. 

But the truth of this, that the mind of man na- Wen's na- 
turally and necessarily assents to the eternal law of 'J""''*"" 
righteousness, may still better, and more clearly, and moral nb. 
more universally appear, from the judgment that ''B»t^"3' 
men pass upon each other's actions, than from what f/om ihe 
we can discern concerning their consciousness of their judgment 
own. For men may dissemble and conceal from p^' 'pon 
the world the judgment of their own conscience ; nay, n^eactions 
by a strange partiality, they may even impose upon " 

' Quis est enim, aut qais unqiiam fuit, atit avaritia tam ardente 
aut tam eflVsnalis cupiditatibus, ut eandem illam rem, qvmta ad- 
spici scelere quovia velit, non midtis partibuB malit ad «^:u^, cxwm 

71 imptinitate proposita, sme facinore, quam\\\omQio\RrjeK\vt"t ^^^ 
'•' de Fiifii. lib. 3. ^H 
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PROP, and deceive themselves, (for who is there that does 
^' not sometimes allow himself, nay, and even justify 
himself in that wherein he condemns another ?) But 
men's judgments concerning the actions of otliers, es- 
pecially where they have no relation to themselves, or 
repugnance to their interest, are commonly impartial ; 
and from this we may judge what sense men naturally 
have of the unalterable difference of right and wrong. 
Now the observation which every one cannot but make 
in this matter is this ; that virtue and true goodness, 
righteousness and equity, are things so truly noble 
and excellent, so lovely and venerable in themselves, 
and do so necessarily approve themselves to the rea- 
son and consciences of men, that even those very pOT- 
sons who, by the prevailing power of some interest 
or lust, are themselves drawn aside out of the paths 
of virtue,* can yet hardly ever forbear to give it its 
true character and commendation in others. And 
this observation holds true, not only in the generali- 
ty of vicious men, but very frequently even in the 
worst sort of them, viz. those who persecute others 
for being better than themselves. Thus the officers 
who were sent by the Pharisees to a])prehend our 
Saviour, could not forbear deelaringf tliat he spake 

■ as never man spake ; and the Roman governor, 
when he gave sentence that he should be crucified, 
could not at the same instant forbear openly decla- 
ring that he found no fault in him.:}: Even in this 
ease men cannot choose but think well of those pCT- 
sons whom the dominion of their lusts will not suf- 
fer them to imitate, or whom tlieir present interest 
and the necessity of their worldly affairs compels 
them to discourage. They cannot but desire, that 
they themselves were the men they are not, and 
wish, with Balaam, that though they imitate not the 
life, yet at least they might die the death of the 
righteous, and that their last end nright be like theirs. 




Pkcei suapte natura, adcoque grntiosa virtus esc, ut insitui 
pi'obare meliotes.— Scnec. de Bciicf, Ufc. "t. 
Joh. vii.46. % i^.-rii^-tA' M 
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And hence it is that Plato judiciously observes,*that Pa 
even the worst of men seldom or never make so 
wrong judgment concerning persons as they do con- 
cerning things, there being in virtue an unaccount- 
able and as it were divine force, which, whatever 
confusiqn men endeavour to introduce in things by 
their vicious discourses and debauched practices, yet 
almost always compels them to distinguish right 
concerning persons, and makes tliem admire and 
praise just and equitable, and honest men. On the 
contrary, vice and injustice, profaneness and de- 
bauchery, are things so absolutely odious in their 
own nature, that however they insinuate themselves 
into the practice, yet they can never gain over to 
themselves the judgment of mankind. They who 
do evil, yet see and approve what is good, and con- 
demn in others what they blindly allow in them- 
selves ; nay, and very frequently condenm even 
themselves also, not without great disorder and un- 
easiness of mind, in those very things wherein they 
allow themselves. At least, there is hardly any 
wicked man, but when his own case is represented 
to him under the person of another, will freely 
enough pass sentence against thewJckedness he him- 
self is guilty of; and, with sufficient severity, exclaim 
against all iniquity. This shows abundantly, that 
all variation from the eternal rule of right is abso- 
lutely and in the nature of the thing itself to be ab- 
horred and detested, and that the unprejudiced mind 
of man as naturally disapproves injustice in moral 
matters, as in natural things it cannot but dissent 
from falsehood, or dislike incongruities. Even in 
reading the histories of past and far distant ages, 
where it is plain we can have no concern for the 
events of things, nor prejudices concerning the cha- 
racters of persons ; who is there, that does not praise 

* OB jiaf oget sfffac ajerSsa-rfffpaXiiuwi rv^dvisivoi iroXW, n^Sro* xal 
3m{a;,Tw Tgg o^tM: rue df^iii^ai, xal rii -^eigii(.— Plolo Ae Leg. Ub^^ 
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PROP, and admire, nay highly esteem, and in his imagina- 

^' tion love (as it were) the equity, justice, truth, and 

fidelity of some persons, and, with the greatest indig- 

I nation and hatred, detest the barbarity, injustice, and 

treachery of others? Nay, further, when the preju- 
dices of corrupt minds lie all on the side of injustice, 
as when we have obtained some very great profit or 
advantage through another man's treachery or breach 
of faith ; yet* Avho is there, that, upon that very 
occasion, does not (even to a proverb,) dislike the 
person and the action, how much soever lie may re* 
joice at the event ? But when we come our'selves to 
suffer by iniquity, then where are all the arguments 
and sophistries by which unjust men, while they are 
oppressing others, would persuade themselves that 
they are not sensible of any natural difference be- 
tween good and evil ? When it comes to be thesemen's 
own case to be oppressed by violence, or overreach- 
ed by fraud, where then are all their pleas against 
the eternal distinction of right and wrong ? How, on 
the contrary, do they then cry out for equity, and 
exclaim against injustice ? How do they then chal- 
lenge and object against Providence, and think nei- 
ther God nor man severe enough, in punishing the 
(violators of right and truth ? Whereas if there was 
no natural and eternal difference between just and 
unjust, no man could have any reason to complain 
of injury, any other than what laws and compacts 
made so ; which in innumerable cases will be always 
to be evaded. 
Ad Boawer There IS but one thing that I am sensible of, which 
toiheob- can here with any colour be objected against what 
Arlwa lias been hitherto said concerning the necessity of the 
from the mind's giving its assent to the eternal law of right- 
ralce'^f"" eousness ; and tliat is, the total ignorance which some 
wme bar- whole nations are reported to lie under of the nature 
I'kns^in"^' ^"^ f'"'*^^ of these moral obligations. I am not sa- 
maiteH of tisfied the matter of fact is true ; but if it was, yet 

taenililj/. 



■ Qiiis PaUiirn Numitotem, Fve6ellaw\mv'?(Q& 
re/pubh'cx nostrx profuit, nonodil*— Ctc. de Yrnib.WtS. 
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mere ignorance affords no just objection against the prof 
certainty of any truth. Were there upon earth a na- ^- 
tion of rational and considerate persons, whose no- 
tions concerning moral obligations, and concerning 
the nature and force of them, were universally and 
directly contrary to wliat I have hitherto represented, 
this would be indeed a weighty objection ; but ig- 
norance and stupidity are no arguments against the 
certainty of any thing. There are many nations and 
people almost totally ignorant of the plainest ma- 
thematical truths ; as, of the proportion, for example, 
of a square to a triangle of the same base and height : 
And yet these truths are such, to which the mind 
cannot but give its assent necessarily and unavoid- 
ably, as soon as they are distinctly proposed to it. All 
that this objection proves, therefore, supposing the 
matter of it to be true, is only this ; not, that the mind 
of man can ever dissent from the rule of right, much 
less that there is no necessary difference in nalure be- 
tween moral good and evil, any more than it proves 
that there are no certain and necessary proportions 
of numbers, lines, or figures ; but this it proves only, 
that men have great need to be taught and instructed 
in some very plain and easy, as well as certain truths ; 
and if they be important truths, that then men hnve 
need also to have them frequently inculcated, and 
strongly enforced upon them : Which is very true ; 
and is (as shall hereafter be particularly made to ap- 
pear,) one good argument for the reasonableness of ex- 
pecting a revelation. 

4. 'J'hus it appears, in general, that the mind of Ofthe' 
man cannot avoid giving its assent to the eternal law P''"*:;!"! 

1., I-'' 1 I 111 moral nbli- 

of nghteousness, that is, cannot but acknowledge the gaiu 
reasonableness and fitness of men's governing all'"''' 
their actions by the rule of right or equity ; and also 
that this assent is a formal obligation upon every 
man, actually and coustantly to conform himself to 
that rule. I might now from hence deduce, in par- 
ticular, all the several duties of morality or ua.l\MA 
'"igion ; but, becnuse this would taVe u^^ Voo \ot%^ 
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raop. a portion of my intended discourse, and may easily 
^' be supplied abundantly out of several late excellent 
writers, I shall only mention the three great and 
principal branches from which all the other and 
" smaller instances of duty do naturally flow, or may 
without difficulty be derived. 
Df pietj. First, then ; in respect of God, the rule of right- 
dutTt"- ^usness is, that we keep up constantly in our minds 
■ardaGod. the highest possible honour, esteem, and veneration 
for him, which must express itself in proper and re- 
spective influences upon all our passions, and in the 
suitable direction of all our actions ; — that we wor- 
ship and adore him, and him alone, as the only su- 
preme author, preserver, and governor of all things ; 
— that we employ our whole being, and all our 
powers and faculties in his service, and for his glory, 
that is, in encouraging the practice of universal 
righteousness, and promoting the designs of his di- 
vine goodness amongst men, in such way and man- 
ner as shall at any time appear to be his will we 
should do it ; — and, finally, that, to enable us to 

I do this continually, we pray unto him constantly for 
whatever we stand in need of, and return him con- 
tinual and hearty thanks for whatever good things 
we at any time receive. There is no congruity or 
proportion in the uniform disposition and corres- 
pondent order of any bodies or magnitudes, no fitness 
or agreement in the application of similar and equal 
geometrical figures one to another, or in the compa- 
ring them one with another, so visible and conspicuous 
as is the beauty and harmony of the exercise of God's 
several attributes, meeting with suitable returns of 
duty and honour from all his rational creatures 
throughout the universe ; — the consideration of his 
eternity and infinity, his knowledge and his wisdom, 
necessarily commands our highest admiration ; — the 
sense of his omnipresence forces a perpetual, awful 
regard towards him ; — his supreme authority, as be- 
ing' tJje creator, preserver, and absolute governor of 
^H ail things, obliges us to pay Vvm b\\ -"^o^^vWie Vvoi 
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and veneration, adoration, and worship, and his unity 
requires that it be paid to him alone ; — his power and. 
justice demand our fear ; — his mercy and placableness 
encourage our hope ; — his goodness necessarily ex- 
cites our love ; — his veracity and uncliangeableness 
secure our trust in him ;— the sense of our having re- 
ceived our being, and all our powers from him. makes 
it infinitely reasonable that we should employ our 
whole being and all our faculties in his service ;— the 
consciousness of our continual dependence upon him 
both for our preservation and the supply of every 
thing we want, obliges us to constant prayer ; — and 
every good thing we enjoy, the air we breathe, and 
the food we eat, the rain from heaven, and the fruit- 
ful seasons, all the blessings and comforts of the pre- 
sent time, and the hopes and expectations we have 
of what is to come, do all demand our heartiest gra- 
titude and thanksgiving to him.* The suitableness 
and proportion, the correspondency and connexion 
of each of these things respectively, is as plain and 
conspicuous as the shining of the sun at noon-day ;f 
aud it is the greatest absurdity and perverseness in 
the world for creatures, indued with reason, to at- 
tempt to break through and transgress this necessary 
order and dependency of things; All inanimate and 
all irrational beings, by the necessity of their nature, 
constantly obey the laws of their creation, and tend re- 
ularly to the ends forwhich they were appointed ; how 
|ionstrous then is it that reasonable creatures, merely 
kecause they are not necessitated, should abuse that 
glorious privilege of liberty by which they are exalted 



• Quem vero astrorum ordines, quern dieiuihnocliutnque vicis- 
situdines, quem mensium tempemtio, qucmque ea quo: gignuntur 
nobis ad friiendum, tion gratum esse cogniit; linnc bominem omnino 
numerare qui decel? — Cie. de Legib. lib. 3. 

It 'El yag mil I'^nfifv, &}J\i n tin i/i&s VM% xal xonf! xaJ !&itf, 3 i/inTi ri 
b,Mi/ ii/pij/ieft, xal Kng^iiRtei rAf Xiiprat ;'Ouii tin nal ano/trliiiTai xal 
utrai xai ieSkrrag Sl&siv rht '-i/ivM riiv hi rhi 3f jr TSiyui i '-Ifij, Sri r^it 
peX" ^y«f raura Si'^i njp y^n ifyarffisSa ;'!AiYa; i^vt.^i'iTi yjl^ 
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PROP, in dignity above the rest of God's creation, to make 

^' themselves the alone unreasonable and disorderly part 

of the universe! — that a tree planted in a fruitful 

soil, and watered continually with the dew of heaven, 

and cherished constantly with the kindly warmth 

and benign influence of the sunbeams, should yet 

never bring forth either leaves or fruit, is in no degree 

so irregular, and contrary to nature, as that a rational 

being, created after the image of God, and conscious 

of God's doing every thing tor him that becomes the 

relation of an infinitely good and bountiful Creator 

to his creatures, should yet never on his part make 

any return of those duties which arise necessarily 

from the relation of a creature to his Creator. 

ofrighie. Secondly. In respect of our fellow- creatures, the 

uinness or pQig of righteousness is ; that in particular we so deal 

men one With everv man, as m like circumstances we could 

tinrards reasonably expect he should deal with us, and that 

^° "■ in general we endeavour, by an universal henevo- 

|k lence, to promote the welfare and happiness of all 

^^ men: The former branch of this rule is equity, the 

latter is love. 

Ofjuftice As to the former, viz. equity; the reason which 

■n eiiuiiy. Qj^jiggg every man in practice, so to deal always with 

I another as he would reasonably expect that others 
should in like circumstances deal with him, is the 
very same as that which forces him, in speculation, 
to affirm, that if one line or number be equal to an- 
other, that other is reciprocally equal to it. Iniquity 
is the very same in action as falsity or contradiction 
in theory, and the same cause which makes the one 
absurd makes the other unreasonable. Whatever 
relation or proportion one man in any case bears to 
another, the same that other, when put in like cir- 
cumstances, bears to him. Whatever I judge rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, for another to do for me, 
that, by the same judgment, I declare reasonable 
or unreasonable that I in the like case should do 
for him. And to deny this either in word or ac- 
tion, is as if a man should conVein3i,^«.\,^oM.^Vi.' 
and three are equal to five, ^et ftve ate t\q\. en;;! 
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two and three.* Wherefore, were not men strange- ph6p. 
ly and most unnaturally corrupted by perverse and ^" 
unaccountably false opinions, and monstrous evil cus- ^ 

toms and habits, prevailing against the clearest and h 

flainest reason in the world, it would be iinpossi- ^| 
le that universal equity should not be practised by ^^ 
all mankind, and especially among equals, where 
the proportion of equity is simple and obvious, and 
every man's own case is already the same with all 
others, without any nice comparing or transposing 
of circumstances. It would be as impossiblef that 
a man, contrary to the eternal reason of things, should 
desire to gain some small profit to himself, hv doing 
violence and damage to his neighbour.as that he should 
be willing to be deprived of necessaries himself, to 
satisfy the unreasonable covetousness or ambition of 
another. In a word, it would be impossible for men 
not to be as much ashamed of doing iniquity, as they 
are of believing contradictions. In considering in- 
deed the duties of superiors in various relations, the 
proportion of equity is somewhat more complex, 
but still it may always be deduced from the same 
rule of doing as we would be done by, if careful re- 
gard be had at the same time to the difference of re- 
lation ; that is, if in considering what is fit for you 
to do to another, you always take into the account, 
not only every circumstance of the action, but also 
every circumstance wherein the person differs from 
you, and in judging what you would desire that 
another, if your circumstances were transposed, 
should do to you, you always consider not what any 
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PROP, unreasonable passion or private interest would prompt 

J- you, but what impartial reastai would dictate to you 

~ ""to desire. For example, a magistrate, in order to 

^L deal equitably witli a criminal, is not to consider 

^H what fear or self-love would cause him in the crimi- 

^F nal's case to desire, but what reason and the public 

good would oblige him to acknowledge was fit and 

just for him to expect. And the same proportion is 

to be observed in deducing the duties of parents and 

children, of masters and servants, of governors and 

subjects, of citizens and foreigners, in what manner 

every person is obliged, by the rule of equity, to be- 

■ have himself in each of these and all other relations. 
In the regular and uniform practice of all which duties 
among all mankind, in tlieir several and respective 
relations, through the whole earth, consists that uni- 
versal justice wliich Is the top and perfection of all 
virtues: which, if, as Plato says,* it could be repre- 

Isented visibly to mortal eyes, would raise in us an 
inexpressible love and admiration of it ; which would 
introduce into the world such a glorious and happy 
state as the ancient poets have attempted to describe 
in their fiction of a golden age ; which in itself is so 
truly beautiful and lovely, that, as Aristotlef ele- 
gantly expresses it, the motions of the heavenly 
bodies are not so admirably regular and harmonious, 
nor the brightness of the sun and stars so ornamental 
to the visible fabric of the world, as the universal 
practice of this illustrious virtue would be conducive 
to the glory and advantage of the rational part of 

Ithis lower creation ; which, lastly, is so truly noble 
and excellent in its own nature, that the wisest and 



• Ai»is yctg iiv lea^Tya i^iarai, tm ruitki wur^S aa^i irfcoXw « 
ffiyiw, Sfc.~PlaL in Phced. 

QuK si oculis cerneretur, minibiles amores, ut sit Plato, excil 

ta\.—Cic. de Offic. &i. 1. 

Oculoriim est in nobis scnsus acerrimus, quibus sapientiam noo 

cernimus ; qiiilm ilia ardcntes ainores exciiaret eui, si viderelur ! 

~M. dejn. I. 2. 

f'AitTi ftiv « ^ imaaaiiyri, April (mh iflTi tiJjIo.' i 

'EuBf iru ^aufiMariy.— Ethic, lib. 5, e. 3. 
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most considering men have always declared,* -that prop. 
neither life itself) norf all other possible enjoyments ^' 
in the world, put together, are of any value or esteem 
in comparison of, or in competition with, that right 
temper and disposition of mind from which flows 
the practice of this universal justiceand equity. On 
the contrary, injustice and iniquity, violence, fraud, 
and oppression, the universal confusion of right and 
wrong, and the general neglect and contempt of all 
the duties arising from men's several relations one to 
wiother, is the greatest and most unnatural corrup- 
tion of God's creation that it is possible for depraved 
and rebellious creatures to introduce : As they them- 
selvee who practise iniquity most, and are most de- 
sirous to defend it, yet whenever it comes to be their 
own turn to suffer by it, are not very backward to 
acknowledge. To comprise this matter, therefore, in 
one word ; what the sun's forsaking that equal course, 
which now, by diffusing gentle warmth and hght, 
cherishes and invigorates every thing in a due pro- 
portion through the whole system, and on the con- 
trary, his burning up, by an irregular and disorder- 
ly motion, some of the orbs with insupportable heat, 
and leaving others to perish in extreme cold and 
darkness ; what this, I say, would be to the natural 
world, that very same thing, hijustice, and tyranny, 
iniquity, and all wickedness, is to the moral and ra- 
"* ,al part of the creation. The only difference is 
that the one is an obstinate and wilful corrup- 

and most perverse depravation of creatures 

Eoade after the image of God, and a violating the 

* Non ciitm mihi est vita mea utilior, quam animi talis aSeciio, 
nemincm ut violcm commodi mei gratia. — Cic. de Offic. lib. S. 

Detrahere aliquid alteri, et homitiem hominis incommodo suum 
aiigere commoduni, magis est contra naturarn, qiiSm mors, quam 
paiiperlas, quum dolor, quam Cietera qua posaunt aut corpori acd- 
dere, aut rebus externis — Jd. 

t KclI to ira^aMty ^^>, fiAyierirf fiJt* tLaxh, rhi ^ii/uravTa ^nt i^dta- 
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PEOP. eternal and unalterable law or reason of things, whicTi 
^' is of the utmost importance ; whereas the other woiild 
be only a revolution or change, of the arbitrary and 
temporary frame of nature. 
Of univer- The second branch of the rule of rigtiteousness, 
bt'oev'^'"^ with respect to our fellow- creatures, I said, was uni- 
lence. versal love or benevolence; that is, not only the do- 
ing barely what is just and right in our dealings 
with every man, but also a constant endeavouring to 
promote, in general, to the utmost of our power, the 
welfare and happiness of all men. The obligation 
^^ to which duty, also, may easily be deduced from what 
^K has been already laid down. For if (as has been be- 
^H fore proved) there be a natural and necessary differ- 
^M ence between good and evil, and that which is good 
is fit and reasonable, and that which is evil is unrea- 
sonable to be done ; and that which is the greatest 
good, is always the most fit and reasonable to be 
-I chosen; Then, as the goodness of God extends it- 
self universally over all his works through the whole 
creation, by doing always what is absolutely best in 
the whole ; so every rational creature ought, in its 
sphere and station, according to its respective powers 
and faculties, to do all the good it can to all its fellow- 
creatures. To which end, universal love and benevo- 
lence is as plainly the most direct, certain, and effec- 
tual means, as* in mathematiC3 the flowing of a point 
is to produce a line, or, in arithmetic, the addition of 

" Universaliler autein verum est, quod non certius, flaxus ptincti 
lineam producit aut additio numerarum suiomam, quara quod be- 
nevolcDtia effectuni prsstai Lioiium. — Cumberland, de Leg. Naiurce, 
page 1(5. 

Part sane ratione [^ac in ariLbmelicis operadonili 
rails Veritas fundatur in immutabili cohaerentia inlt 
mam qunio boininum vires asseqiii Talent, et iictus benevolentiie 
versalis, — Id ibid, page 23. 

Eadem est mensura bODi malique, qiiK metisura est veri falai(_ 
in propositionibus pronuntiantibus de efficacia motum ad rerum ali- 
anim eonservationcm, et eorniptionem facientiiim. — Id. page SO. 
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numbers to produce a sum ; or in physics, certain prop. 
kind of motions to preserve certain bodies, which, ^' _ 
other kinds of motions tend to corrupt. Of all" 
which, the mind of man is so naturally sensible, that, 
except in such men whose affections are prodigiously 
corrupted by most unnatural and habitual vicious 
practices, there is no duty whatsoever, the perfor- 
mance wliereof affords a man so ample pleasure* and 
satisfaction, and tills his mind with so comfortable a 
sense of his having done the greatest good he was 
capable to do, of his having best answered the ends 
of his creation, and nearliest imitated the perfections 
of his Creator, and consequently of his having fully 
complied with the highest and principal obligations 
of his nature; as the performance of this one duty, 
of universal love and benevolence, naturally affords. 
But further ; the obligation to this great duty may 
also otherwise be deduced from the nature of man, 
in the following manner. Next to that natural self- 
love, or care of his own preservation, whicli every 
one necessarily has in the first place for himself, 
there is in all men a certain natural affection for their 
children and posterity, who have a dependence upon 
them ; and for their near relations and friends, who 
have an intimacy with them. And because the na- 
ture of man is such, that they cannot live comfort- 
ably in independent families, without still further 
society and commerce with each other; therefore they 
naturally desire to increase their dependences, by 
multiplying affinities, and to enlarge their friendships 
by mutual good offices, and to establish societies by 



* Angusia admcdum est circa nostra tantummodo commoda, \xl\- 
tue mal^ia ; sed eadem erit ainplissima, si aliorum omnium feli- 
dtas cord! nobis sit. Quippe bec ad illam eandem habebii propor- 
donem, quam liabet Immensa beatitudo Dei, totinsque hiiroani 
generis, ad curtum il[am ficts felicitatis supelleclilem, quam uni 
oomini, eique invido el malevolo, fortuna bona possint suppeditarc. 
—Id. ibid, pageili. 
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a communication of arts and labour, till,* by degrees, 
_the affection of single persons beeoraee a friendship 
"of families, and this enlarges itself to society of towns, 
and cities, and nations, and terminates in the agree- 
ing community of all mankind : The foundation, 
preservation, and perfection of which universal friend- 
ship or society is mutual love and benevolence. And 
nothing hinders the world from being actually put 
into so happy a state hut perverse iniquity, and un- 
reasonable want of mutual charity. Wherefore, since 
men are plainly so constituted by nature, that they 
stand in need of each other's assistance to make them- 
selves easy in tlie world, and are fitted to live in 
communities, and society is absolutely necessary for 
them, and mutual love and benevolence is the only 
possible means to establish this society in any toler- 
able and durable manner; and in this respectf all 
men stand upon the same level, and have the same 
natural wants and desires, and are in the same need 
of each other's help, and are equally capable of enjoy- 
ing the benefit and advantage of society, it is evi- 
dent every man is bound by the law of his nature, 
and as he is also prompted by the:!: inclination of his 
uncorrupted affections, to§ look upon himself as a 
part and member of that one universal body or com- 
munity which is made up of all mankind, to think 



* In omni honesto, nihil est tarn illustre, nee quod latius pateal, 
quam conjunctio bier homines hominum, et quasi qucedam societas 
et communicatio utjliiatum, et ipsa cbaritas generis humani ; qus 

Data a prime satu, quo a procreo tori bus nati diliguntur, ser- 

pit Bensim foras, cognaiionibus primum, deinde totius com- 

plexu geniis humana;. — Cic. dc FiiM. lib. S. 

+ Nihil est unum uni tarn simile, lam par, quaoi omnes inter 
nosmetipsos sumus. Quod nisi depravatio, &c. sui nemo ipse lam 
similis esset, quam omncs sunt omnium.— Cic. de Legib.lib. 1. 

i Impellimur autem iidturs, ut prodesse velimus quampliirimis. 
—Cic. de Finib, lil>. 3. 

i Hominem esse quasi partera quandam civitatis et univerGi ge- 
neris humani, eumque esse conjunctum cum hominibus humana qu»- 
dam aocietate, — Cic. Quatt. Academ, IU>. I. 
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himself* bom to promote the public good and ivel- PBOr. 
fare of all his fellow-creatures, and consequently ^' 
obliged, as the necessary and only effectual means to 
that end, tof embrace them all with universal love 
and benevolence, so that he cannot,! without acting 
contrary to the reason of his own mind, and trans- 
gressing the plain and known law of his being, do 
willingly any hurt and mischief to any man, no, not 
even to those who have fii-st injured him,|| but ought, 
for the public benefit, to endeavour to appease with 
gentleness rather than exasperate with retaliations ; 
and finally, to comprehend all in one word, (which is 
the top and complete perfection of this great duty,) 
ought to^ love all others as himself. This is the argu- 
mentation of that great master Cicero, whose know- 
ledge and understanding of the true state of things, 
and of the original obligations of human nature, was 
as much greater than Mr. Hobbes's as his helps and 
advantages to attain that knowledge were less. 

Thirdly. With respect to ourselves, the rule of Of »obrie. 
righteousness is ; that every man preserve his own ^en^juiT 
being, as long as he is able, and take care to keep ioward» 
himself at all times in such temper and disposition "'5'"" 
both of body and mind, as may best fit and enable and of th« 
him to perform his duty in all other instances. That ""1^"^"'- 
is ; he ought to bridle his appetites, with temperance ; adf-mur. 
to govern his passions, with moderation ; and to "■"• 






HominCB hominum causa sunt generati, ut ipsi inter se aiil 
prodesse possint. — Cic.de Offic. lib. 1. 
Ad tuendos conBervandosque homines, homicem natum esse, 
— Cic.de FinibJib 3. 

f Ocnncs inter se naturali quadam indulgcntia et beuevolentia 
ooniineri, — O'c- de Legib. lib. 1. 

J Ex quo cffieitur, hominem naturse obedientem, homini r 
DOO posse. — Cic. de Offic. lib. S. 

II OuTf &fii. AtiaSixili iiT, in xaxai vwiiV iSim wSiiitut, iS civ o; 
wrfflJjflirtTO airruv. — Plato i/i Crilone. 

% Turn illud effici, quod quibufidaoi incredibile videatur, sit au- 
necessarium, ut nibil sese plus quam ^Ueiuut ^;^X.^-^C.vc iLi: 
• /iiS. J. 
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PEOP. apply himself to the business of his present station 
^' in the world, whatsoever it be, with attention and 

k, contentment. That every man ought to preserve 
his own being as long as he is able, is evident ; be- 
cause what be is not himself the author and giver 
of, he can never of himself have just power or au- 
thority to take away. He that sent us into the 
world, and alone knows for how long time he ap- 
pointed us our station bere, and wlien we have 
■ finished all the business he intended we should do, 
can alone judge when it is fit for us to be taken 
hence, and has alone authority to dismiss and dis- 
char^je us. This reasoning has been admirably 
applied by Plato, Cicero, and others of the best 
philosophers. So that though the stoics, of old, and 

I the deists of late, have, in their ranting discourses, 
and some few of them in their rash practice, con- 
tradicted it, yet they have never been able, with 
any colour of reason, to answer or evade the force 
of the argument; which, indeed, to speak the truth, 
has been urged by the fore-mentioned philosophers 
with such singular beauty, as well as invincible 
strength, that it seems not capable of having any 
thing added to it. Wherefore I shall give it you, 
only in some of their own words. We men, (says* 
Plato, in the person ol' Socrates,) are all, by the ap- 
pointment of God, in a certain prison or custody, 
■ which we ought not to break out of, and run away. 
We areas servants, or as cattle, in the hand of God. 
And would not any of us, saith he, if one of our 
servants should, contrary to our direction, and to 
escape out of our service, kill himself, think that we 
had just reason to be very angry, and if it was in our 
power, punish him for it ? So likewise Cicero ; God, 

• "Ev rin ip^i^tf/itt ii a^^umii, xal s iiTdfi iai/rit hi ralirrii 7,iuv,i&' 

amiiii^ilxm. &tit ttittj ri[iMt rii lm[i.iKiiii£'/iis. xal iiijAi rig anS^iiiviit 

ii roC xlt\ij^rut nif 3w!i; sivai. 'Om«v we/ di Sv, nu fa\j7i xrtyjjiruv 
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says he,* the supreme governor of all things, forbids prop. 
us to depart hence without his order : and though, 
when the divine .providence does itself offer us a 
just occasion of leaving this world, (as when a man 
chooses to suffer death rather than commit wick- 
edness,) a wise man will then indeed depart joyfully, 
as out of a place of sorrow and darkness into light ; 
yet he will not be in such haste as to break his pri- 
son contrary to law ; but will go when God calls 
him, as a prisoner when dismissed by the magistrate 
or lawful power. Again : that short remainder of 
life, saith he.f which old men have a prospect of, 
they ought neither too eagerly to desire, nor yet on 
the contrary unreasonably and discontentedly de- 
prive tliemselves of it : tor, as Pythagoras teaches, 
it is as unlawful for a man, without the command of 
God, to remove himself out of the world, as for a 
soldier to leave liis post without his general's order. 
And in another place : unless that God, saith he,| 
whose temple and palace this whole world is, dis- 
cbarges you himself out of the prison of the body, 
you can never be received to his favour. Wherefore 
you, and all pious men, ought to have patience to 
continue in the body, as long as God shall please, 
who sent us hither ; and not force yourselves out 
of the world, before he calls for you, lest you be found 
deserters of the station appointed you of God, And 

•Vetat enim dorainans ille in nobia Deus, injussu hinc nos suo 
demigrare. Cum \erd causam justam Deus ipse dederii, ne ille 
medius Gdius vir sapiens, Istiis ex his teiiebris iJi lucem illatn ex- 
ceaserit; nee tamen ilia vincula careeris ruperit; leges enim vetant ; 
sedtanquam amagistratu, aut ab a I iqu a potest ate legiiima, stcaDeo 
evocatus, atque emissus, exirit. — Cic. Tusc. Quant, lib. 1. 

■f Illud breve vitte reliquum nee avide appetendum sensibus, nee 
sine causa deserendum est; velatqiie Pythagoras injuasiijniperatoria, 
id est, Dei, de pntsidio etstatione viis decedcre. — Ctc. de Senecl. 

t Nisi enim Deus is, cujus hoc templum est omiie qund conspids, 
istis te corporis ciistodiis liberaveril ; hue tibi sditus pat 

lest. Quare et tibi et piis omnibiia retinendus est 

custodia corporis; nee iiijussu ejus, a quo ille est nobis dntus, 
bom inum vita migrandam est ; munus humaiium ass\%'na.\viTO. 
ridcamini. — Cic. Soinn. Scipiim. 
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to mention no more, — that excellent author, Arrian : 
_wait, saith he,* the good pleasure of God : when 
he signifies it to be his will that you shoulil be dis- 
charged from this service, then depart willingly ; 
but, in the meantime, have patience, and tarry in the 
place where he has appointed you : wait, and do not 
hurry yourselves away wilfully and unreasonably. 
The objections, which the author of the defence of 
self-murder, prefixed to the Oracles of Reason, has at- 
tempted to advance against this argument, are so 
very weak and childish that it is evident he could 
not, at the time he wrote them, believe in earnest 
that there was any force in them ; as when he says, 
that the reason why it is not lawful for a centinel to 
leave his station without his commander's order, is 
because he entered into the service by his own con- 
sent ; as if God had not a just power to lay any 
commands upon his creatures without their own con- 
sent: Or when he says, that there are many lawful 
ways to seek death in ; as if, because a man may 
lawfully venture his life in many public services, 
therefore it was lawful for him directly to throw it 
away upon any foolish discontent. But the author 
of that discourse has since been so just as to confess 
his folly, and retract it publicly himself. Where- 
fore, to proceed. For the same reason that a man is 
obliged to preserve his own being at all, he is bound 
likewise to preserve himself^ as far as lie is able, in 
the right use of all his faculties : that is, to keep him- 
self constantly in such temper, both of body and 
mind, by regulating his appetites and passions, as 
may best fit and enable him to perforin his duty in 
all other instances, For, as it matters not whether 
a soldier deserts his post, or by drunkenness renders 
'limself incapable of performing his duty in it; so 
for a man to disable himself, by any intemperance 

inni^elai t6t' iimfJkeif wfig aliriir ivi t: rS va^hro; iyoo^rfs itom^ti 
radnit r)}t ;^ii^v, tlf ^» IxfiVos ijpAt woi^M, "Mt'i^ftn, iiA H^rjilmte tWfi^^ 
fVv. — Arrian, lib. J. ^^| 
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or passion, from performing the necessary duties of prop. 
life, is, at least for tliat time, the same thing as de-_ 
priving himseU'of life. And neither is this alL For" 
great intemperance and ungoverned passions not only 
incapacitate a man to perform his duty, but also ex- 
pose him to run headlong into the commission of the 
greatest enormities : there being no violence or in- 
justice whatsoever, which a man, who has deprived 
himself of liis reason by intemperance or passion, is 
not capable of being tempted to commit. So that 
all the additional obligations which a man is any 
way under, to forbear committing the most flagrant 
crimes, lie equally upon him to govern his passions 
and restrain liis appeties : without doing which, he 
can never secure himself efiectually from being be- 
trayed into the commission of all iniquity. This is 
indeed the great difficulty of life, to subdue and con- 
quer our unreasonable appetites and passions. But 
it is absolutely neccessary to be done : And it is * 
moreover the bravest and most glorous conquest in 
the world. Lastly : For the same reason that a man 
is obligednot to depart wilfully out of this life, which 
is the general station that God has appointed him, 
he is obUged likewise to attend the duties of that 
particular station or condition of life, whatsoever it 
be, wherein povidence has at present placed him, 
with diligence, and contentment : Without being 
either uneasy and discontented, that others are pla- ^h 
ced by povidence in different and superior stations in ^H 
the world ; or so extremely and unreasonably soliciti- ^H 
tous to change his state for the future, as thereby to ^ 
neglect his present duty, 

From these three great and general branches, all TiieUwof 
the smaller and more particular instances of moral """y^j 
obligations may (as I said) easily be deduced. univerJii, 

5. And now this, (this eternal rule of equity, which *"'' ^^^°'^ 
I have been hitherto discribing,) is that right reason ciiangea- 

" Oi /Lit ago, tixiK 'inxa toKjh xai 3gd^y xai tuv reiirm, it&^tfiax 
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PROP, which makes the principal distinction between i 
^' and beasts. This is the law of nature, which (a» I 
Cicero excellently expresses it) is* of universal ex- 
tent, and everlasting duration, which can neither be 
wholly abrogated, nor repealed^n any part of it, nor 
have any law made contrary to it, nor be dispensed 
with by any authority ; whiclif was in force before 
ever any law was writen, or the foundation of any 
city or common ivealth was laid; which:|: was not 
invented by the wit of man, nor established by the 
authority of any people, but its obligation was from 
eternity, and the force of it reaches throughout the 
universe; which, being founded in the nature and 
resaon of things, did not then begin to be a law, when 
it was first writen and enacted by men, but is of the 
same original with the eternal reasons or proportions 
of things, and the perfections or attributes of God 
himself, so^ that if tliere was no law at Rome against 
rapes at that time when Tarquin offered violence to 
Lncretia, it does not therefore follow that he was at 

• Est quidem vera lex, lecta ratio natiiroe congniens, diffusa in 
omnes, conslans, setnpiterna, qus vocet ad ofGciuni jubendo; ve- 

tando, a fraude deterreat. Huic legi nee abrogari I'as est, neque 

derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nee 
nut per senatum aut per populitm aolvi hac lege possomus. — Ci 
Repiih. lib. 3.fragtnenl, 



'Ou yoj Ti tijiys xif^if, oXX' all miri 



Zfi T&tiTa, Tii&il ; iMhv i| ot« 'ipditi. 
Tinii syii cZx, t/iiiX^jiv, dti^i ihflig 
' fb^ifJM bflmtif, it ^mrai r^v Sixijv 

Auaeit. — Sopkocl. Anligon. i6i. 

t T-ejt quEB seeulis omnibus ante nata est, quam scripia lex ulla 
aiit quam omnino civitas consticula. — Cic. de Leg. lib'. 1. 

J Legem neque hominum ingeniis excogiiatam, neque scitiiir 
aliquod esse populorum, sed cteroum quiddami, quod universuir 
mundom regat. — Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 

§ Nee si, regnante Tarquinio, nulla erat Roroiescripta lex de stU' 
pris, idcirco non contra iliam legem sempiternam Sextiis Tarqui' 
nius vim Lucretiteattulit. Erat enim ratio profecta a rerum n» 
tura, et ad tecte faciendum impellens, et a delicto avocans ; qui« noi 
turn deniqiie incipit lex esse, cum scripta est, sed turn cum orta esstt 
orra giiiem simul est cum nieirtedw'\na.— C\c, Ac LEyb.Vib-l. ■]™ 
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all the more excusable, or that his sin against the proi*. 
eternal rule of equity was the less heinous. This is ^• 
that law of nature to which the reason of all men,* ' 
everywhere as naturally and necessarily assents, as 
all animals conspire in the pulse and motion of their 
heart and arteries, or as all men agree in their judg- 
ment concerning the whiteness of snow or the bright- 
ness of the sun. For though in some nice cases, the 
bounds of right and wrong may indeed (as was before 
observed,) be somewhat difficult to determine ; and 
in some few even plainer cases, the laws and customs 
of certain barbarous nations may be contrary one to 
another, (which some have been so weak as to think 
a just objection against there being any natural dif- 
ference between good and evil at all,) yet in reality 
tbisf no more disproves the natural assent of all men's 
unprejudiced reason to the rule of right and equity 
than the difference of men's countenances in gene- 
ral, or the deformity of some few monsters inparti- 
cular, proves that there is no general likeness or uni- 
formity in the bodies of men. For, whatever differ- 
ence there may be in some particular laws, it is certain, 
as to the main and principal branches of morality, 
there never was any nation upon earth but owned 
that to love and honour God, to be grateful to 
benefactors, to perform equitable compacts, to pre- 
serve the lives of innocent and harmless men, and 
the like, were things fitter and better to be practised 



* 111 judicio de bonitatc liaruni reritm, ^(iiie omnes ubiquc cnn- 
venirunt, ac omnia aiiimalla in motu cordis et arteriaiurn pulsu. 
But omnes homines in opinione de nivia candore et splcndorc solis. 
-—Cumberland, de Leg. Natura, page 167. 

f Hoc tameo nan magis tuliit consensum haminiiin de genemli 
Datura boni, ejtisque partibus vel speciebus prscipuis, quam levis 
TultU'jm (liveraitas loUit convenientiain inter homines in comniuni 
liominum JeSnitione, aut similitudiiiem inter eosinpartiiim principa- 
Kum conforinatione et iisii. Nulla geiis eet qiiiEnon senliot actus Daum 
diligendi, Sic. — null» gens quie nou sentit gratitudinem erga pateiites 
et benefaetores, toti humano generi salutarem esse. Nulla terope- 
ranientorum diversitas facit iit quisquamnonbonumessefieuUatww.- 

Sis. vt singahram /niiocentium -vitffi, membia, e^ \\\i«i\»a a-i^^- 

'entnr.— Cumberland de I^gih. ^alurcc, page \66. 
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than the contraiy. In fine, this is the law of nature* 
which, being founded in the eternal reason of things, 
"is as absolutely nnaiterable, as natural good and evil, 
as mathematical, or arithmetical truths,* as light 
and darkness, as sweet and bitter, as pleasure and 
pain ; The observance of which.f though no man 
should commend it. would yet be truly commenda- 
ble in itself. Which to suppose depending on the 
opinions of men, and the customs of nations, that is 
to suppose that what shall be accounted the virtue 
of a man depends merely on imagination or customs 
to determine, isj: as absurd as it would be to affirm 
that the fruitfulness of a tree, or the strength of a 
horse, depends merely on the imagination of those 
who judge of it. In a word, it is that law, which 
if it had its original from the autliority of men, and 
could be changed by it, then II all the commands of 
the cruellest and most barbarous tyrants in the world 
vi'ould be as just and equitable as the wisest la' 
that ever were made, and^ to murder men withi 
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Neque enSm an honoriSce Je Deo sentiendiim sit, neque an Si 
amaudus, timendus, cokndiis, dubitari potest. Sunt enim bvc re~ 

ligionara, per ooines gentes communia. Deum eo ipso, quod 

homines fecerit rationales, hoc illis prKcepisse, et cordibiis omnium 
insculpsisse, ne quisquBra cuiquHm faceret, quod alium sibi facere 
iniquum dueeret. — Hobbes, de Homine, cap. li, [^Inconsistently e- 
nough with his own principles.] 

I* Naoi ut vera ct falsa, ut consequentia et contr 
non aliena, judicantur: sic constans et perpetua ratio vitc quasi 
Tirtus'; itemque inconstantia, quod est vilium ; sua ' 
-— Cic.de Legib. lib. 1. 
t Quod vere dicimus, etiamsi a nuUo laudetur, laudabile e; 
VTs.~Cic.de Offic. lib. 1. 
J Htec autem in opinione existimare, ndn in nBtura ponere, de- 
nientis est. Nam nee arboris nee equi virtus, quJe dicitur, in opini- 
one sita est, sed in natura, — Ci'c. de Legib. lib. 1. 
II Jam vei'o stultissiinum illod ; eitistimarc omnia justa esse, 
<]aee scita sint in populonim institutis aut legibus. Etiamne si qu£ 
sunt tyrannorum leges, k! triginta ilU Athenis leges imponere volu- 
isseiil, aut si omnes Atbenieuses delects re ntur lyraiinicis legibus, 
nnm idcirco liK leges justi haberentur? — Cic. de Leg. lib- 1. 
S Quod si populorum jussis, si principum deeretis, si sentenliis 
jadicum, JUTZ constituerentur ; jus esselWrocvnafv, yia a.ivAxA'trae, 
Jus tesfame/ita falsa supponere, si hsc swffva^via a'i\.s<i«\awva\i:-i\.\iiim\i 
probatentuT. Que si tanta potenVW «s\, i\.a\W!;>iro w^XctSam iIb^* 
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distinction, to confound the rights of all families by PRnr. 
the grossest forgeries, to rob with unrestrained vio-_ 
lence, to break faith continually, and defraud and 
cheat without rehictance, might, by the decrees and 
ordinances of a mad aKsembly, be made lawful and 
honest: In which matters, if any man thinks that 
the votes and suffrages of fools have such power as 
to be able to change the nature of things, wliy do 
they not likewise decree (as Cicero admirably expres- 
ses himseU) that poisonous things may become whol- 
Borae. and that any other thing which is now des- 
tructive of mankind may become preservative of it. 

6. Further yet : As this law of nature is infinitely Eterrri 
superior to all authority of men, and independent "J,"",',"^'^; 
upon it, so its obligation, primarily and originally, lecedentii; 
is antecedent also even to this consideration,* of its '""'^ "" 
being the positive will or command of God Iiimself: toihUcon- 
For,f as the addition of certain numbers necessarily 'f'f^g|j°''' 
produces a certain sum, and certain geometrical or being ihe 
mechanical operations give a constant and unalterable «'" '"'^ . 
solution of certain problems or propositions ; so in otGrf 
moral matters there are certain necessary and una!- ^' 
terable respects or relations of things which have not 
their original from arbitrary and positive constitu- 
tion, but are of eternal necessity in their own nature. 

jiiBsis, ut eorum sufiraglis rerum nntura veffatur; cur nan sanciunl 
ut qiiK mala pcrniciosaque sunt, habeatiLur pro bonis ac salutaribus, 
ftut cur, I'um jus ex injuria lex facerc possit, bonuiu cadcm facere ; 
non possit es malo ? — Id. ibid. 

* Virmtis et viliorura, sine ulla divina rntione, grave ipsius con- 
Bcientix pondua est. — Cic. de Nat. Dear, lib 3. 

tDenique neqiiis obllgalioncm legum naturalium arbitrariam et 
matabilem a nobis fingi siispieeiur, hoc adjiciendum ceiisui ; vir- 
tiitum exercititim, habere raiionem inedii necessarii ad finem, (sepo- 
sila consideralionc imperii divini,) manenle rerum natura lall qualia 
nunc est. Hoc auiem ita miellign, titi ognoseunt pleiique 
addiiionem duanim unitatum duabus prius positis, nece^isario cuii- 
Stitueie niimcruni qiiatemanum ; atit, uti praxes geometricm et 
mechanical, probleinata proposita solvnnt immutabiliter ; adeo ut 
nee sapientia nee voluntas divina togitarj possit (\mc(\aam « 
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PROP. For example ;• as, in matters of sense, tlie reason 
'• why a thing is visible is not because it is seen, but it 
^^ is therefore seen because it is visible ; so in matters 
^L of natural reason and morality, that wliich is holy 
^H and good (as creatures depending upon and worship- 
^H ing God, and practising justice and equity in their 
^^B dealings with each other, and4he like,) is not there< 
^H fore holy and good, because it i*s commanded to be 
^^t done, but is therefore commanded of God, because it 
is holy and good. The existence, indeed, of the things 
themselves, whose proportions and relations we con- 
sider, depends entirely on the mere arbitrary will and 
good pleasure of God ; who can create things when he 
pleases, and destroy them again whenever he thinks 
fit. But when things are created, and so long as it 
pleases God to continue them in being, their propor- 
tions, which are abstractly of eternal necessity, are also 
intbethings themselves absolutely unalterable. Hence 
God himself, though he has no superior from whose 
will to receive any law of his actions, yet disdains 
not to observe the rule of equity and goodness, asf 
the law of all his actions in the government of the 
world, and condescends to appeal even to men for 
Ezekiei the equity and righteousness of his judgments. To 
xviii- this law, the infinite perfections of his divine nature 
make it necessary for him (as has been before proved,) 
to have constant regard, and (as a learned prelate 
^^k of our own has excellently shown,|) not barely his i^H 



* Ti igta/Mnv, eS ti6Ti igii/iimt yi Iwi, &ik mure i^nu- &>0A nXme^ 
v'lW, ii6ri ofSrai, am/i roEro uiui/iitvDv. [|Note, — These words are by 
Ficiiiua ridiculously translated videlur and visum eiV.|] 'OunnZii xai 
rh Smv, iiiri Ist&i ten, pAEH-uu M rut %Zr oM.' mx. k-i fiiK^af, diA 
muTo BmoB isri. — Plalo in Eulkypkr. 

\ Kc(3' ijiiMii y&g ri ctir^ a^irii isri rm iJ-axa^itia ^ravrii^r wan %ai j 
duT^ dffT^ civ3|(inr xal &a. — Origeti. Advcrs. Celium. lib. 4. 

I Dictitmina divini ititellectus sanciuntur in leges apud ipsum va1i> 
turas, per immutabilitatem harum ^rtectioaum.— Cumberland de 
Leg. NaturtE, page 343. 
&i7f6amipseijuidein,CttaiBUi3^\\aim\a%nK(^uaaidocniniijunB^t 
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finite power, but the rules of this eternal law are the prop. 
true foundation and the measure of his dominion ^' 
over his creatures. (For, if infinite power was the 
rule and measure of right, it is evident that goodness 
and mercy, and all other diviiie perfections, would be 
empty words without any signification at all.) Now, 
for the same reason that God, who hath no superior 
to determine him, yet constantly directs all his own 
actions by the eternal rule of justice and goodness; 
it is evident all intelligent creatures, in their several ^J 
spheres and proportions, ought to obey the same rule ^| 
according to the law of their nature, even though it ^| 
could be supposed separate from that additional obli- 
gation of its being the positive will and command of 
God ; and, doubtless there have been many men in 
all ages, in many parts of the heathen world, who, not 
having philosophy enough to collect from mere na- 
ture any tolerably just and explicit apprehensions 
concerning the attributes of God, much less having 
been able to deduce from thence any clear and certain 
knowledge of his will, have yet had a very great sense n 
of right and truth, and been fully persuaded in their ^H 
own minds of many unalterable obligations of mora- ^H 
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omnis originem universaliter et diatincte considerassem , 

Dei, in creationom veliit mtegram ejus originem, resolvere, Verum 

qiioniam, &c. in hanc tandem concessi scntcniiani, dominium 

Dei esse jus vel potestalem ei a suasapicntiaet bonitate, velut a 
lege, datam ad regimen eorum omnium quxab ipso unquam cicata 

fuerint vel creabuntur, Nee potent quisqu am meriio conqueri, 

dominium Dei intra nimis angustos limites hacexplicatione|coerceri; 
qua hoc unum dicitur, illius nullam partem eowsistere in polestata 
quicquam faciendi contra finem optimum, bonum commune.— /Jfnt, 
page S45,346. 

Contra autera, HobhJana lesolulio domioii divini in potentiam 

(jus irrcsisttbilem aden apert^ ducit ad, &c. <ut mihi dubium tiati 

sit, illud ab co ficlum fuisse, Deoquc attributum, in eum [anlum 
finem, utjurisuo omnium in omnia pat rocinaretur. — Jd.pageSH. 

Nos c contrario, fontem indicavimus, e quo dcmonstrari potest, 
juBtitiam universalem, omnemque adeo virtutetn moralem, qua- in 
rocture requiritur, in Deo piae ceteris refulgerc, eadem plane tnatWy- 
gua homines ad eas excolendas obligati oslcMeraMS, — Id. -cag,* 
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PROP, lity : But this speculation, though necessary to be 

^' taken notice of in the distinct order and method of 

discourse, is in itself too dry, and of less use to us, 

Pwho are abundantly assured that all moral obligations 
are, moreover, the plain and declared will of God, as 
shall be shown particularly in its proper place. 
The law of 7- Lastly, This law of nature has its full obliga- 
nature cib- (Q^y power, antecedent to all consideration of any 
a'nwceiient particular private and personal reward or punish- 
toaiicon- ment, annexed, either by natural consequence or by 
of part'icu. positive appointment, to the observance or neglect of 
kr re- jt. This also is Very evident ; because if good and 
puHisV." evil, right and wrong, fitness and unfitness of being 
pieais. practised, be (as has been sliown) originally, eternal- 

ly, and necessarily, in the nature of the things them- 

^^L selves, it is plain that the view of particular rewards 
^^B or punishments, which is only an after-consideration, 
^^r and does not at all alter the nature of things, cannot 
^V be the original cause of the obligation of the law, but 
^K is only an additional weight to enforce the practice 

^H of what men were before obliged to by right reason : 
^B There is no man, who has any just sense of the dif- 
^^H ference between good and evil, but must needs ac- 
^^f knowledge that virtue and goodness are truly amia- 
ble,* and to be chosen for their own sakes and in- 
trinsic worth, though a man had no prospect of gain- 
ing any particular advantage to himself, by the prac- 
tice of them ; and that, on the contrary, cruelty, vio- 
lence, and oppression, fraud, injustice, and all manner 
of wickedness, are of themselves hateful, and by all 
nreans to be be avoided ; even though a man had ab- 
solute assurance that he should bring no manner of 
inconvenience upon himself by the commission oi 
any or all of these crimes.f This likewise is ew 






• Dignffi itaque sunt, quie propter intrlnsecaiii sibi perfcetioi 
appetantur, etiam si nulla esset nature leSj qua; illaa imperarel.— 
Cumberlandde Leg. Nat. page 281. 

+ Aw5g ii'xaiot eOTiv, Ij^i |i.ri iliiSfi, ^^^^^^^^ 
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lently and admirably expressed by Cicero :* Virtue, pkop. 
saith lie, is tliat which, though no profit or advan- ^_ 
tage wlmtsoever was to be expected to a man's self ""^ 
from the practice of it, yet must, without all contro- ^H 
versy, be acknowledged to be truly desirable for its ^| 
own sake alone. And, accordingly,! all good men ^| 
love right and equity, and do many things without 
any prospect of advantage at all, merely because 
they are just and right and fit to be done : On 
the contrary, vice is so odious in its own nature, 
and so fit to be avoided, even though no punish- 
ment was to ensue, that no man,! who has made 
any tolerable proficiency in moral philosophy, can 
in the least doubt, but, if he was sure the thing 
could be for ever concealed entirely both from God 

t, men, so that there should not be the least 
"On? h 71 raDra srriwa liaTtisiT /ikm, 
''Eivai Sixait;, x 6\i iextlv Jiai hV/^i, 
PliiJemonis Fragmaila. 
Honestum intelligimus, quad (ale est, ut, detract^ omni utili- 
Ute, sine nllis prtemiis finctibuaque, per seipsum possit jure laudari, 
— Cede Finib. lib. i. 

Atquc liEec omnia propter se snluQi, ut nihil BiJjiingatur emolu- 
fnenti, petenda sunt. — Id. de Inaentione, lib. 2. 

Nihil est de quomiiinsdubitaii possit, qiiam et Iionesta expetenda 
per se, et, codem modo, turpia per se esse fiigieoda. — Id. de Finib. 
Ub. 3. 

+ Jos et omne honestum, sua sponte est expetendum- Etenim 
oiunes viri boni, ipsam ipqullalem etjus ipsum ainant. — Jd. de Le~ 
gib. lib. 1 . 

Oplimi qiiique peimulta ob earn unam causam faciunl, quia decet 
qnia rectum, quia honesliini est eisi nullum conseeutunim emolu- 
mcntum vident. — Id. de Finib. lib. S. 

JSatisenim nobis, (si modo aliquid in pliilosophia profecimus,) 
persuasum esse debet, g! omnes Qeos Jiominesquecelare possimus, 
nihil taraen avare, nihil injustc, nihil libidinose, nihil in con tin enter 
esse faciendum. — Id. de Offic. lib. 3. 



Si nemo scitunis, nemo ne suspicaturus quidem sit, <\M^^Ta ti^ 

tqaid dit'itiarum, potentix, dorainalionis, IMdtma caas* 'ietctv^ . 
^ Di'is homiiiibasque fiiturum sit semper igno1.um, ^i&Mt'iaKVW 
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PROP, suspicion of its being ever discovered, yet he ought 

^' not to do any thing unjustly, covetously, wilfully, 

' " ' passionately, licentiously, or any way wickedly, 

»Nay,* if a good man had it in his power to gain all 
his neighbour's wealth by the least motion of liis fin- 
ger, and was sure it would never be at all suspected 
either by God or man, unquestionably he would 
think he ought not to do it ; and whoever wonders 
at this, has no notion what it is to be really a good 
man if Not that any sucli thing is possible in nature, 
that any wickedness can be indeed concealed from 
God, but only, upon such a supposition, the natural 
and necessary difference between justice and injus- 
tice is made to appear more clearly and undeniably. 
Yetitdoea Thus far is clear. But now from hence it does 
notfrum ^ot at all follow, either that a good man ought to 
ai/wtt, have no respect to rewards and punishments, or that 
either that rewards and punishments are not absolutely necessary 
Min^ungiit to maintain the practice of virtue and righteousness 
to have np jn this prcseut world. It is certain, indeed, that vir- 
rewarrtV" tus and vice are eternally and necessarily different ; 
anripun- and that the one truly deserves to be chosen for its 
M uTalrc. ow" sake, and the other ought by all means to be 
wards and avoided, though a man was sure, for his own particu- 
wtou we '^^' "cif^li^i' to gain nor lose any thing by the prac- 
noiabBo- tice of either. And if this was truly the state of things 
i™l?"u ^" ^^^ world, certainly that man must have a very 
mninuiii coirupt mind, indeed, who could in the least doubt, or 
ihe prsiv go mucli as once deliberate with himself, which he 
tue "n ihia would choose. But the case does not stand thus. 
preseBt "piie qucstion now in the general practice of the 
^' ■ world, supposing all expectation of rewards and pun- 
ishments set aside, will not be, whether a man would 






Itaqiie si vir bonus Iiabeat hcLncvim, ut, si di, 
it in lacupletiim testanicnta nomen ejus irrepc 
lie si CKploratum quidem habeat id omnino 

ipicaturum. Hoc qui admiratur, is se, quis sit vir bonus, nesr 

cire fatetur. — Idem, de Offit. lib. 3. 

+ K&t u /lA ^uwriv lij) rwjra, XcnSavin xo/ Siv; xai i&gumit, Suoi^ 
imm thai, rf XSyuVrexa 'Isu «ii^ JmcHOffiini ir|is m^x/kf a' -«■-'--■ 
' " 7iii>i.lib. 10. 
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lose virtue for its own sake, and avoid vice; but the prop. 
■practice ofvice is accompanied with great temptations '• . 
and allurements of pleasure and profit ; and the prac- 
tice of virtue is often threatened with great calamities, 
losses, and sometimes even with death itself. And ^M 
■this alters the question, and destroys the practice of ^H 
lihat which appears so reasonable in the whole specu- ^| 
lation, and introduces a necessity of rewards and pu- 
nishments. For though virtue is unquestionably wor- 
thy to he chosen for its own sake, even without any 
expectation of reward, yet it does not follow that it is 
therefore entirely self-sufficient, and able to support 
a man under all kinds of sufferings, and even death 
itself, for its sake, without any prospect of future 
recompense. Here, therefore, began the error of the 
Stoics, who taught that the bare practice of virtue 
was itself the chief good, and able of itself to make a 
man happy, under all the calamities in the world. 
Their defence indeed of the cause of virtue was very 
brave : they saw well that its excellency was intrin- 
sic, and founded in the nature of things themselves, 
and could not be altered by any outward circum- 
stances ; that therefore virtue must needs he desirable 
for its own sake, and not merely for the advantage it 
might bring along with it ; andifso, then consequent- 
ly neither could any external disadvantage, which it 
might happen to be attended with, change the in- 
trinsic worth of the thing itself, or ever make it cease 
to be truly desirable. Wherefore, in the case of 
suflferings and death, for the sake of virtue ; not hav- 
ing any certain knowledge of a future state of reward, 
(though the wisest of them did indeed hope for it. 
and think it liighly probable ;) they were forced, that 
they might be consistent with their own principles, 
to suppose the practice of virtue a sufficient reward 
to itself in all cases, and a full compensation for all the 
sufferings in the world. And accordingly they very 
bravely indeed taught, that the practice of virtue 
was not only* infinitely to be preferred before all the 

• Est autem unus dies bene et ex prcceptis Xuw acVvtS. ■gttta.'WC^ 
ijBpionaUtaiiainepoacnduB.~^Cic. Tujc.Uureal.l.B. 
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PROP, sinful pleasures in the world ; but also* that a msB 
^' ought without scruple to choose, if the case was pro- 
^~' posed to him, rather to undergo all possible sufferings 

I with virtue, than to obtain all possible worldly happi- 
ness by sin. And the suitable practice of some few of 
them , as of Regulus, for instance, who chose to die the 
cruelest death that could be invented, rather than 
break his faith with an enemy, is indeed very wonder- 
ful, and to be admired. But yet, after all this, it is plain 
that the general practice of virtue in the world can 
never be supported upon this foot. The discourse 
is admirable, but it seldom goes further than mere 
words : And the practice of those few who have acted 
accordingly, has not been imitated by the rest of the 
world. Men never will generally, and indeed it is 
not very reasonable to be expected they should, part 
with all the comforts of life, and even life itself, with- 
out expectation of any future recompense. So that, 
if we suppose no future state of rewards, it will fol- ■ 
low, that God lias indued men with such faculties, 
as put them under a necessity of approving and choos- 
ing virtue in the judgment of their own minds ; and, 
yet has not given them wherewith to support them- 
selves in tlie suitable and constant practice of it. 
The consideration of which inexplicable difficulty 
ought to have led the philosophers to a firm belief and 
expectation of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, without which their whole scheme of morality 
cannot be supported. And becauseathing of such ne- 
cessity and importanceto mankind was not more clear 

* Qitoero si duo aiiit, quorum alter optimus vir, ffiquissimus, sum- 
ma justiiia, singukri fide, alter insigni acelere et audacia ; et si in 
ea sit errorc civitas, ut bonum ilium vintm, sceleratum, fscinorosum, 
iiefarium putet ; contra autem qui sit improbisaimus, existimet esse 
»umma probitate ac fide ; pruque hac opinione omnium civium, bo- 
nus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus ci denique auferantur, eflfodi- 
antur oculi, daranetur, vincialur, uratur, enteriuinetur, egeat ; pos- 
trem3,jure etiam optimo omnibus miserrimus esse videatur: Contra 
autem, ille improbiis laudetur, colatur, ab omnibus diligatur, oniRes 
ad eum honores, omnia imperia, omnea opes, omnes dcoiquc 
pise con ferantur, vir denique optim us omnium festimatione,et dij 
simus omni fortuna judicetur; Quis tandem erit tarn dementi 
dubhet uUam sc esae malh ? — Id«m. dc lUfnbLlib. %,;fragw 
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L^rand directly and universally made known, it might prop. 
naturally have led them to some farther consequences ^' 
also, which I shall have occasion particularly to de- 
[Huce hereafter. 

Thus have I endevoured to deduce the original 
obligations of morality from the necessary and eter- 
nal reason and proportions of things. Some have 
chosen to found* all difference of good and evil, in 
the mere positive will and power of God : But the 
absurdity of this, I have shown elsewhere. Others 
Slave contended, that all difference of good and evil, 
snd all obligations of morality, ought to he founded 
originally upon considerations of public utility. And 
■true indeed it is, in the whole, that the good of the 
"wniversal creation does always coincide with the 
xecessary truth and reason of things. But otherwise, 
^and separate from this consideration, that God will 
certainly cause truth and right to terminate in hap- 
piness,) what is for the good of the whole creation, 
in very many cases, none out an infinite understand- 
ing can possibly judge. Public utility is one thing 
to one nation, and the contrary to another : And the 
governors of every nation will and must be judges 
of tlie public good: And by public good they 
will generally mean the private good of that pai-- 
ticular nation. But truth and right (whether public 
or private) founded in the eternal and necessary rea- 
son of things, is what every man canjudge of, when 
laid before him. It is necessarily one and the same, 
to every man's understanding, just as light is the 
same to every man's eyes. 

He who thinks it right and just, upon account of 

{>ublic utility, to break faith (suppose) with a robber, 
et him consider that it is much more useful to do the 
same by a multitude of robbers, by tyrants, by a na- 
tion of robbers: And then all faith is evidently at an 
end. For, mutaio nornine de te, he. What fidelity 
and truth are, is under.'itood by every man ; but be- 
tween two nations at war, who shall be judge which 

L omnis ratio veri et boni ah ejus Omiii[>alcivt.iA (l«a| 
—Carta. Spiti. 6, pariit seeunda:. 
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PROP, of tliem are the robbers ? Besides : To rob a man ftf 

^- truth and of eternal happiness, is worse than robbing 

' him of his money and of his temporal happiness : 

• And therefore it will be said that heretics may even 

more justly, and with much greater utility to the 
public, be deceived and destroyed by breach of truth 
and faith, than the most cruel robbers. Where does 
this terminate? 
The mani. And HOW, ffom what has been said upon this head, 
dStiet'^o"'" '^^ ^^ ^^^y ^'^ ^^^ ^■''^ falsity and weakness of Mr Hob- 
Mr Hob- bes''s doctrines, that there is no such thing as just and 
trinea''cu' ""j'^s*' "ght and wroHg, originally in the nature of" 
ceraing things; that men in their natural state, antecedent 
a^rfri'^t" ^^ compacts, are not obliged to universal benevo- 
Bhownin lence, nor to any moral duty whatsoever; but ares 
pMticniiir. in a state of war, and have every one a right to do- 
whatever he has power to do ; and that, in civil so- 
cieties, it depends wholly upon positive laws or thes 
will of governors to define what shall be just or— 
unjust. The contrary to all which having been al- 
ready fully demonstrated, there is no need of bein^ 
large. In further disproving and confuting, particu- 
larly, these assertions themselves. I shall therefore 
only mention a few observations, from which somi? 
of the greatest and most obvious absurdities of the 
chief principles, upon which Mr Hobbes builds his 
whole doctrine in this matter, may most easily ap- 
pear. 

1. First, then, the ground and foundation of Mr 
Hobbes's scheme, is this,* that all men being equal 
by nature, and naturally desiring the same things, 
havef every one a right to every thing, are every 
one desirous to have absolute dominion over all 
others ; and may every one justly do whatever at 

• Ab Kqiialitate naturffi oritur unicuiqHc ea, quaa cupit, acqui- 
rendi spes. — hevialh. c. 13. 

t Naturadedil unicuiquejus in omnia. Hoc est; in statu tnerS 
naiurftii, sive antequam homines ullis paetis sese invkem obstrinx- 
issent, unicuique licebat facere qusecuntjue ot in quoscunque libe> 
bat ; ct possidere, uti, fi'ui omnibusj quce vglebat ct potcrat,;^^^ 
avi;c.l.§lQ. ^H 
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anytime is in his power, by violently taking from phop. 

i>thers either their possessions or lives, to gain to [ 

t»imself that absolute dominion. Now this is exact- 
ly- the same thing as if a man should affirm tiiat a 
part is equal to the whole, or that one body can be 
present in a thousand places at once. For to say 
that one man has a full right to the same individual 
things, which another man at the same time has a full 
tright to, is saying that two rights may be* contra- 
c3ictory to each other ; that is, that a thing may be 
fight, at the same time that it is confessed to he 
■wrong. For instance ; if every man has a right to 
jireserve his own life, thenf it is manifest I can have 
■no right to take any man's life away from him, 
mjnless he has first forfeited his own right, by at- 
tempting to deprive me of mine. For otherwise, it 
snight be right for me to do that which, at the same 
"time, because it could not be done but in breach of 
another man's right, it could not be right for me to 
<lo ; which is the greatest absurdity in the world. 
The true state of this case, therefore, is plainly this. 
In Mr Hobbes's state of nature and equality, every 
mall having an equal right to preserve his own life, it 
is evident every man has a right to an equal propor- 
tion of all those things which are either necessary or 
useful to life. And consequently, so far is it from 
being true, that any one has an original right to 
possess all, that, on the contrary, whoever first at- 
tempts, without the consent of his fellows, and ex- 
cept it he for some public benefit, to take to him- 
self more than his proportion, is the beginner of ini- 
quity, and tile author of all succeeding mischieK 

2. To avoid this absurdity, tlierefore, Mr Hobbes 
is forced to assert, in the next place, that since every 

• Si itnpossibile sit singulis, omnes et omnia siblmet subjicere ; 

ratio quse hune finem proponit singulis, qui uni tantum coiitingere 

potest, siepius quam niillies proponeret iinpossibile, et semel tantum 

posaibilt:,— Cumficr/. de Leg. Nat. page 217. 

I ' ^ Nee potest caj us quam jusseulibertas ab ulla lege relicta co ex- 

■HMsre, iit tireat oppugnore cb, <^ux aliis eedem lege itn^ecaiMvyi 

^■bda^/d. p.3i9- 
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Pitop. man has confessedly a right to preserve his own life, 
^- and consequently to do every thing that is necessary 

kto preserve it, and since, in the state of nature, men 
will necessarily have* perpetual jealousies and sus- 
picions of each other's encroaching, therefore just 
precaution gives every one a right to endeavour,! 
for his own security, to prevent, oppress, and destroy 
all others, either by secret artifice or open violence, 
as it shall happen at any time to be in his power, as 
being the only certain racans of self-preservation 4 
But this is even a plainer absurdity, if possible, tban 
^^ the former. For {besides that, according to Mr Hob- 
^^L hes's principles, men, before positive compacts, may 
^H justly do what mischief they please, even without 
^^^ the pretence of self-preservation,) what can be more 
^^M ridiculous that to imagine a war of all men against 
^^m all, the directest and certainest means of thepreser- 
^H vation of all? Yes, says he, because it leads men to 
^^H a necessity of entering into compact for each other's 
^^M security. But then to make these compacts oblige- 
^^1 tory, he is forced (as I shall presently observe more 
^^M particularly) to recur to an|| antecedent law of nature, 
^H and this destroys all that he had before said. For 
^^M the same law of nature which obliges men to fideli* 
^^1 ty, after having made a compact, will unavoidably, 
^^M upon all the same accounts, be found to oblige them 
^^1 before all compacts, to contentment and mutual bc- 
^^M nevolence, as the readiest and certainest means to 
^^M the preservation and happiness of them all. It is 
^^g true, men, by entering into compacts, and making 
laws, agree to compel one another to do what per- 
haps the mere sense of duty, however really obliga- 
tory in the highest degree, would not, without such 

• Omnium adversus omnes, perpetuffi suspiciones, Bellum 

omnium in omnes. — De Cive, c. 1. § 12. 

+ Spes unicuique sccmitatis conservalionisque suae in eo sita esb 
utviribus artibusque propnis proximum 3uum, vd palam veiei 
sldiis, prfeoccupaie possit. — Ibid, c. 5. § 1, 

X SecuritBtis vkm meliarem habet nemo anLieipMisite^ 
c. 13. 

II See de Cine, c. 3. see. I. 
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cbmpactSjk have force enough of itself to hold them to prop- 
in practice; and so, compacts must be acknowledge ^' 
ed to be in fact a great addition and strengthening 
of men's security. But this compulsion makes no 
Alteration in the obligation itself, and only shows 
that that entirely lawless state, which Mr Hobbes 
calls the state of nature, is by no means truly natural, 
or in any sense suitable to the nature and faculties 
of man, but, on the contrary, is a state of extremely 
unnatural and intolerable corruption, as I shall pre- 
sently prove more fully from some other consider- 
ations. 

8. Another notorious absurdity and inconsistency 
in Mr; Hobbes's scheme, is this : That he all along 
stipposes some particular branches of the law of na- 
ture (which he thinks necessary for the foundation of 
some parts of his owndoctrine,) to be origin ally obliga- 
tory from the bare reason of things ; at the same time 
that he denies and takes away innumerable others, 
which have plainly in the nature and reason of things 
the same foundation of being obligatory as the former, 
and without which the obligation of the former can 
never be solidly made out and defended. Thus, 
he supposes that, in the state of nature, before any 
compact be made, every* man's own will is his 
only law ; ihatf nothing a man can do, is unjust : 
and that j: whatever mischief one man does to ano- 
ther is no injury nor injustice; neither has the per- 
'son, to whom the mischief is done, how great soever 
it be, any just reason to complain of wrong ; (I think 

* Unicuique licebat facere quaecunque libebat— 2>6 Cive, c. 1. 

f Consequens est> ut nihil dicendum sit injustum. Nomina justi 
et injusti, locum in hac conditione non habent. — Leviath. c, iS, 

X Ex his sequitur, injuriam nemini fieri posse^ nisi eiquocum ini- 

tur pactum. Siquis alicui noceat, quocum nihil pactus est, dam- 

nam ei infert, non injuriam. Etenim si is qui damnum recipit, 

injuriam expostularet ; is qui fecit sic diceret, quid tu mihi ? quare 
.fiicerem egotuo potius, quam meo libitu? &c. In qua ratione, ubi 
nulla intercessenint pacta, non video quid sit quod possit reprehendi. 
— >I^ Cfve, c. 3, § 4. 
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PHOP. it may here reasonably be presumed, that if Mr, 
'■ Hobbes had hved in such a state of nature, and had 
^^ happened to be himself thesuffering party, he would 
^L in this case have been of another opinion :) And yet 
^^M at the same time he supposes, that in the same state 
^B of nature men are by all means obliged* to seekpeace, 
andf to enter into compacts to remedy the fore-men- 
tioned mischiefs. Now if men areohliged, by the ori- 
ginal reason and nature of thingstoseek terms of peace, 
»and to get out of the pretended natuml state of war, 
as soon as they can ; how come they not to be obli- 
ged originally by the same reason and natureof things, 
to live from the beginning in universal benevolence, 
and avoid entering into the state of war at alt ? He 
must needs confess they would be obliged to do so, 
did not self-preservation necessitate them every man 
to war upon others : But this cannot be true of the 
first aggressor ; whom yet Mr Hobhes, in the place| 
now cited, vindicates from being guilty of any in- 
justice ; and therefore herein he unavoidably con- 
tradicts himself. Thus, again ; in most instances of 
morality, he supposes right and wrong, just and un- 
just, to have no foundation in the nature of things, 
but to depend entirely on positive laws ; that]] the 
rules or distinctions of good and evil, honest and dis- 
honest, are mere civil constitutions ; and whatever 
the chief magistrate commands, is to be accounted 

• Pj-iraa et fundamental is lex nuture est, qutereiidain esse paceni, 
ubi habeii (joteat, &c. — De Cive, c. 2. J 2. 

+ See De Che. c. 2 and 3. 

X Es his sequitui-, injuriara nemini fieri posse, &c, 

II Rpgtilas boni ec mall, justi et injusti, honesti et inhonesti, esse 
leges civiles ; ideoque quod legisliiior piKcepeiit, id pro bono, quod 
vetusrit, id pro malo habendum esse. — De Cive, c. 12, J I. 

Quod actio justa vel injusta sit, a jure irapcrantis provenit. Hfl- | 
ges legitimi qiiosimperant, jiistafaciant iraperando; quE vetant, ve* J 
tando fitciuiit injnsla.— i>e CtM, c. 13. J I. [la which section it I 
is worth observing, how he ridiculonsiy interprets those words of ( 
Solomon, " Dabis servo tiio cor docile ut possit disccrnere inter bo- 
niira et malum," to signify not his understanding or discerning, but ( 
his decreeing what shall be good, and what evil.J 
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good ; whatever he forbids, evil ; tliat it is the law prop. 
of the land only which makes robbery to be robbery ;*_ 
or adultery to be adultery; that tliecommandnieiits,f " 
to honour our parents, to do no murder, not to com- 
jnit adultery, and all the other laws of God and na- 
ture, are no further obligatory than tlie civil power 
shall think fit to make them so ; nay, that where 
the supreme authority commands men to worship 
God by an image or idol, in heathen countries,^: (for 
in this instance he cautiously excepts Christian ones,) 
it is lawful, and their duty to do it; and (agreeably, 
as a natural consequence to all this,) that it is men's 
positive duty to obey the commands of the civil power 
jD all things, even in things|) clearly and directly 
against their conscience ; (that is, that it is their 
positive duty to do that which at the same time 
they know plainly it is their duty not to do ;)§ 
keeping up indeed always in their own minds an 
inward desire to observe the laws of nature and con- 
Bcience, but not being bound to observe them in 
their outward actions, except when it is safe so to do ; 

• Si tameti lex civilisjabeat invadeve aliquid, ron est illud fur- 
tum, adullcrium, &c. — De Cive, c- 14. see. 10. 

1" Sequitiii' ergOj Icgibus illis. non nccides, noti moechabere, non 
furabere, parentes honorabia ; nihil uliud pracepisse Cbristiim, quani 
Dt cives et subditi suis principibus et summis imperatoribus in 
qateslionibus omnibus circa mcum, tuuin, suum, Blienuin, absolute 
obedirent.— Dfi Cive, c. 17. 5 XO. 

X Si qiiEcratur an obcdienJum civilati sit, si impcretur Deum ci> 
lere sub imagine, coram iis quid id fieri bonorificum esse putant, 
cert6 faciendum est.— De Cive, cap. 15. ^ IS. 

II UnivErsaliter etin omnibus obedircobliguraur. — De Cive, c. 14. 

Slo, 

Doctrina alia, que obcdientJee civili rcpugnat, est, quiuquid fa- 
aat civis quicunque contra conscientiam suam, peccatum esse. — Le- 
vialk. c. 99. 

Opinio eorum qui decent, pcccare siibditoa, quOLies mandata prin- 
cipum suorum, quit aibi injusta videiitur esse, exscquuntur; et erro- 
nea est, et inter eas numcrauda, qucc obediencia; civili adversantur. 
~De Cive, e. 12, sec. 9. 

§ Concludendom est, legem naiurro semper ci ubique obligare 
in foro interno, sive conscieutia, non semper in foro c 

B solummodo, eura secure id fieri possit. — Dc Cive, i 
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PKOP. (He might as well have said that human laws and 
^- constitutions have* power to make light be darkness, 
!_!_ and darkness light ; to make sweet be bitter, and 

bitter sweet : And, indeed, as one absurdity will na- 
turally lead a man into another, he does say some- 
thing very like it ; namely, that thef civil authority is 
to judge of all opinions and doctrines whatsoevCT ; 
to^: determine questions philosophical, mathematical ; 
and, because indeed the signification of words is 
arbitrary, even|| arithmetical ones also ; as whether a 
man shall presume to affirm that two and three make 
five or not ;) And yet at the same time, some par- 
ticular things, which it would either have been too 
flagrantly scandalous for him to have made depend- 
ing upon human laws ; as thatj God is to be loved, 
honoured, and adored ;** that a man ought not to 
murder his parents ; and the like : Or else, which 
were of necessity to be supposed for the foundation 
of his own scheme ;ff as that compacts ought to be 
faithfully performed, and^t obedience to be duly 
paid to civil powers : The obligation of these things 
he is forced to deduce entirely from the internal 
reason and fitness of the things themselves ;|||| au- 



la pernkiosaque lunt, hubea 
de Legib. lib. 1. 

+ De Cive, c. 6. sec. 11. 

II Ibid. c. 18. sec. 4. 

§ tieqae enim an honorlGce 



: salutaiibus ? — Cicero 



t Ibid. c. 17. sec. 13. 
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! de Deo sentjcndum sit, nequc on 
can potciit. Sunt enim hsc 
a — De Homiae, cap. li. 
a babet imperium, seipsum, imperantem dico, 
interficere alicui imperet, nan teiietur. Neque parentem, &c. ciim 
i quam vivere infamia atque exDsus nialit. Et alii casus 
' - ■ ■ - _Dj Cive, C.6. 
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. pactis staiiduni 

3. sec. 1. 

nes leges civiles jubeL observaii. — Ibid. 



nil Legem civilem, qua! non sit lata in cootumeliam Dei (cuji 
Bpectu ips£ civitates non sunt sul juris, ncc dicuntur leges ferre, 
[fecO— De Cive, c. U. sec. 10. 
■ Pacli violatio, &c — See de Cive, c, 3. aec 3. 
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teeedent to, independent upon, and unalterable by phop, * 
all human constitutions whatsoever : In which mat- \ 
ter he is guilty of the grossest absurdity and in- 
consistency that can be. For if those greatest and 
strongest of all our obligations ; to love and honour 
Giod, for instance, or, to perform compacts faithfully ; 
depend not at all on any human constitution, but 
must of necessity (to avoid making obligations re- 
ciprocally depend on each other in a circle,) be con* 
fessed to arise originally from, and be founded in, 
the eternal reason and unalterable nature and re- 
lations of things themselves; and the nature and 
force of these obligations be sufficiently clear and 
evident ; so that lie who dishonours God,* or wil- 
fully breaks his faitli,f is (according to Mr Hobbes's 
own reasoning) guilty of as great an absurdity in 
practice, and of as plainly contradicting the right rea- 
son of his own mind, as he who in a dispute is redu- 
ced to a necessity of asserting something inconsistent 
■with itself; and the original obligation to these 
duties can from hence only be distinctly deduced : 
Then, for the same reason, all the other duties like- 
wise of natural religion ; such as universal benevo- 
lence, justice, equity, and the like, (which I have 
before proved to receive in like manner their power 
of obli^ng from the eternal reason and relations of 
things,) must needs be obligatory, antecedent to 
any consideration of positive compact, and unalter- 
ably and independently on all human constitutions 
whatsoever : And consequently Mr Hobbes's whole 

*SeadeCi'!e, c. U. sec. 10. 

t Est similiiudo quiEdara inter id, quod in vita coramuni voca- 
tur injuria, et id quod in scholia solet appellari absurdum. Qi 
admodum cnim is, qui argumentts cogitur ad negationem Rssertionis 
quam prius asseruerat, dicitur redigi ad absui'dum ; eodcm inodo is, 
qui priEHnimi tmpolentia facit vel omittit id quod se non facturum 
velnon omissurum pacta suo ante promiserat, iiijuriam facit; ne- 
que minus in contradiction em incidit, quani qui in scliolis rcducitur 

ad absitrdum. Est itaque injuria, absurditas, quedam in con- 

vsrsatione, sicut absurdila^ injuria qufedam est iu dtsputationc— 
" Cive, c. 3. sec. 3. 
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' PROP, scheme, (both of a state of nature at first TPherein 
^' there was no such thuig as right or wrong, just or 
unjust, at all ; and of these things depending after- 
wards, by virtue of compact, wholly and absolutely 
on the positive and arbitrary determination of the 
civil power;) falls this way entirely to the ground, 
by his having been forced to suppose some particular 
things obligatory, originally, and in their own nature. 
On the contrary, if the rules of right and wrong, 
just and unjust, have none of them any obligatory 
force in the state of nature, antecedent to positive 
compact, then, for the same reason, neither will 
they be of any force after the compact, so as to afford 
men any certain and real security ; (excepting only 
what may arise from the compulsion of laws, and fear 
of punishment, which.therefore.itmaywell be suppos- 
ed, is all that Mr Hobbes really means at the bottom.) 
For if there be no obligation of just and right antece- 
dent to the compact, then whence arises the obligation 
of the compact itself, on which he supposes all other 
obligations to be founded ? If, before any compact 
was made, it was no injustice for a man to take 
away the life of his neighbour, not for his own pre- 
servation, but merely to sa-isfy an arbitrary humour* 
or pleasure, and without any reason or provocation 
at all, how comes it to be an injustice, after he has 
made a compact, to break and neglect it ? Or what 
is it that makes breaking one's word, to be a greater 
and more unnatural crime, than killing a man mere- 
ly for no other reason but because no positive com- 
pact has been made to the contrary ? So thatf this 

• Ex his seqiiitiir, injariam nemini fieri posse, nisi ci quocum ini- 
lui- pactum.— Ce Cive, c. 3. ser. 4. [Whicli whole section highly 
deserves to be read and well considercdj as eontainiiig the secret tjf 
Mr Hobbes's whole scheme.] 

t Itaque patet quod, si Hobbiana ratiocinatio csset valida, omnia 
simul legum civilium obhgatio collaberetur ; nee aliler fieri potest 
quin earum vis labefactetiir ah oraiiihas ptincipiis, qoce Icgum na- 
tnraUum vim tollunt aulrainuunt; quoniftra his fundatur et regimj- 
nia civiUs auctoritas ac se(:ur\las, tt.\e^m a civitatibus latarum vU 
gor. — Cumberland de Leg. Nal. pageSOS. ^h 
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way also, Mr Hobbes's whole scheme is entirely de- prop. 
stroyed. ^' 

4. That state, which Mr Hobbes calls the state 
of nature, is not in any sense a natural state ; but 
a state of the greatest, most unnatural, and most 
intolerable corruption that can be imagined. For 
reason, which is the proper nature of man, can 
never (as has been before shown) lead men to any 
thing else than universal love and benevolence ; and 
wars, hatred, and violence, can never arise but from 
extreme corruption. A man may sometimes, it is 
true, in his own defence, be necessitated, in compli- 
ance with the laws of nature and reason, to make 
war upon his fellows : But the first aggressors, who, 
upon Mr Hobbes's principles, (that all men* have a 
natural will to hurt each other, and that every one 
in the state of nature has a rightf to do whatever he 
has a will to ;) — the first aggressors, I say, who, upon 
these principles, assault and violently spoil as many as 
they are superior to in strength, without any regard 
to equity or proportion ; these can never, by any 
colour whatsoever, be excused from having utterly:]: 
divested themselves of human nature, and having 
introduced into the world,|| contrary to all the laws 
of nature and reason, the greatest calamities, and 
most unnatural confusion, that mankind, by the 
highest abuse of their natural powers and faculties, 

Etiatn extra regimen civile, a malls omnigenis simul considers* 
tis tutior erit, qui actibus externis leges natures constantissime ob« 
servabet; quam qui, juxta doctrinam Hobbianam, vi aut insidiis alios 
omnesconando praeoccupare,securitatemsibi quaesiveril. — Id. p. 304. 

* Voluntas laedendi omnibus incst in statu nature. — De Cive, 
c» X • sec* 4« 

-f* In statu naturally unicuique licebat facere quscunque et in 
quoscunque libebat. — Ihid. sec. 10. 

X Si nihil existimat contra naturam fieri, hominibus violandis ; 
quid cum eo disseras, qui omnino hominem ex homine toUat ? — Cic. 
de Offic. lib, 3. 

II Tcc^ ds dixata oh^ tJfvou ro^a^d^av ^utfgr yiyv6/Msva n^vr^ koJ 

T(Si v6fioiif aXX* i dri rtvt ^ugei, ^atrx^vroiv iJvat rh dtKCU&P(trw^ ^^ ^\ 

m^ dSatHfia TSXitrJ rs xaJ man Oixoig.— Plato de Leg. lib. \0. 
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are capable of falling under. Mr Hobbes pretends, 
..indeed, that one of tiie first and most natural prin- 
cpes of human life* is a desire necessarily arising 
in every man's mind, of having power and domi 
iiion over others ; and that this naturally impels men 
to use force and violence to obtain it. But neither is 
it true, that men, following the dictates of reason and 
uncorrupted nature, desire disproportionate power 
and dominion over others ; neither, if it was natural 
to desire such power, would it at all follow that it was 
agreeable to nature to use violent and hurtful means 
to obtain it. For since the only natural and good 
reason to desire power and dominion, {more than 
what is necessary for every man's self-preservation) 
is, that the possessor of such power may have a larger 
compass, and greater abilities, and opportunities of 
doing good, (as is evident from God's exercise of 
perfectly absolute power,) it is plain that no man 
obeying the uncorrupted dictates of nature and reason 
can desire to increase his power by such destructive 
and pernicious methods, the prevention of which is 
the only good reason that makes the power itself 
truly desii'able : All violence, therefore, and war, are 
plainly the effects, not of natural desires, but of un- 
natural and extreme corruption ; and this Mr Hobbes 
himself unwarily proves against himself by those very 
arguments whereby he endeavours to prove that war 
and contention is more natural to men than to bees 
or ants ; for his arguments on this head are all drawn 
from men's using themselves (as the animals he is 
speaking of cannot do,) to strive about honours and 
ciignities, till the contention grows up Into hatred, 
seditions, and wars ;f to separate each one his private 
" Homines libertatis et dominii per naturam amaCores, — Levialk. 
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ini dubium esse debet, qiiin avidius ferrentur Ijomines na- 
tura, sua si metus abesset, ad dominationern quam ad societatem. 
—Be Cm, c. X. sec. 2. 

t Homines inter ee de honoilbus et dignttalibus perpetuo con- 
teodunt, sed animalia ilia ^apes et formioe^ non item. ItA^^eia* 
'lOinines invidia, odium, bellum, SiC—Ltvialh. cl\ 
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interest from the public,* and value himself liighly pkop. 
above others, upon getting and engrossing to himself, 
more than liis proportion of the tbingsof life, to find" 
fault with each other's management,! ^"*1> through 
self-conceit, being in continual innovation and dis- 
tractions, to impose one upon another by lies4 fal- 
sifying, and deceit, calling good evil, and evil good, 
to grow envious at the prosperity of others,|| or proud 
and domineering when themselves are in ease and 
plenty, and to keep up tolerable peace and agreement 
among themselves,^ merely by artificial compacts and 
the compulsion of laws ; all which things are so far 
from being truly the natural effects and result of 
men's reason and other faculties, that, on the eontrar3% 
they are evidently some of the grossest abuses and 
most unnatural corruptions thereof, that any one who 
was arguing on the opposite side of the question could 
easily have chosen to have instanced in. 

5. Lastly ; The chief and principal argument, which 
is one of the main foundations of Mr Hobbes's and 
his followers' system, namely, that God's irresistible 
power is the only foundation of his dominion,** and 
the only measure of his right over his creatures ; and, 
consequently, that every other being has just so 

* Inter animalia ilia boniim publicum et privatum iJem est. 
Homiiii autein in boni.'; propriis nihil lam jucundum est, quam quod 
alienis sunt niajorA. — IbiJ. 

+ AnimaiHia qvis mtionem non habent, nullum defectum vident 
vel yidere se putnnt, in adminstratiotie suanim rerum publicamm. 
SeiX in inullitudine hominum, plurimi sunt qui prs cietcris sapere 
esistimantes, conantur res noyare; Et diversi novatorcs innovant 
diversis modis^ id quod eat distiactio et bellum civile. — De Cive, c. 5t 
sec. 5. 

X Aniraantia ilia verLorum arte ilia carent, qua homines alii aliii 
Tideri fatiunt bonum malum, et malcin bonum ; magnum parvumi 
et parvum magnum. — Levialh. c. 17. 

II Animalia bruta, quamdiu bene sibi eat, c^eteris aan invident; 
Homo autem turn maxime molcstus est, c^uando otio opibuEque maxi7 
mfi abundat. — Ibid. 

IConsensio creaturnrum illarum brutarum, naturaliscst 
nun) pactitia tantuiu, id est, aitificiosa. — De Cive, c. 5. § 5. 

** Eegni divini naturalisjusderivatur abeo, quod divinv pql! 
resisiere impossibile est. — i,mii(/(, c. 3L 
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PHOP. much right as it has natural power, that is, that iti« 
'• naturally right for every thing to do whatever it lias 

power to do :* This argument, I say, is of all his others 

the most notoriously false and absurd ; as may suf- 
ficiently appear, (besides what has been already said 
of God's other perfections being as much the measure 
of his right as his power is,|) from this single consi- 
deration, suppose the devil, (for when men run into 
extreme impious assertions, they must be answered 
with suitable suppositions,) suppose, 1 say, such a 
being as we conceive the devil to be, of extreme ma- 
lice, cruelty, and iniquity, was indued with supreme 
absolute power, and made use of it only to render 
the world as miserable as was possible, in the most 
cruel, arbitrary, and unequal manner that can be 
imagined ; would it not follow undeniably, upon Mr 
Hobbes's scheme, since dominion is founded on povver, 
and power is the measure of right, and consequently 
absolute power gives absolute right, that such a go- 
vernment as this would not only be as much of ne- 
cessity indeed to be submitted to, but also that it 
would be as just and right, and with as little rea- 
son to be complained of,f as is the present govern- 
ment of the world in the hands of the ever-blessed 
and infinitely good God, whose love and goodness 
and tender mercy appear everywhere over all his 
works ? 

Here Mr Hobbes, as an unanswerable argument in 
defence of his assertion, urges,]| that the only reason 

In regno naturali, regnnadi et puniendi eos qui leges suas vio- 
lant, jus Deo est a sola potentia irresistibili. — De Give, c. 15. sec. 5. 

lis quorum potenlie rosisti non potest, et per consequens Deo 
omnipotenti, jus dominandi ab ipsa potentia derivalur. — Ibid. 

* Nam quontain Deus jus od omnia habct,e[ jus Dei nihil aliud est 
quain ipsa Dei potentia, hinc seqiiitur, unamquamque lem natiira- 
lem,tan turn juris ex natura habere, quantum potent iie habet. — Spinas, 
de Monarch, cap. 2. fSee also Traclat. Thtdog. poUtic. cap. ISJ 

+ See Cumberiand de Leg. Natura?, locis supra cilatis, 

t See Hobbes. de Give. c. 3. § 4. 

JIQuodsl jusregnandt habeat Deus ab omnipotentia sua, matiifes 
turn est obligationeni ad pncstandum ipsi ubedieatiam, incumberc 
iiomiiubus propter imbecillitatein. [^To explain which, he adds in his 
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why men are bound to obey God is plainly nothing PROP, 
but weakness or want of power; because, if they 
themselves were all-powerful, it is manifest they could 
not be under any obligation to obey; and, conse- 
quently, power would give tliera an undoubted right 
to do what they pleased. That is to say; if men 
were not created and dependent beings, it is true they 
could not indeed be obliged to the proper relative 
duty of created and dependent beings, vi'z. to obey 
the will and command of another in things positive. 
But irom their obligation to the practice ofmoral vir- 
tues, of justice, righteousness, equity, holiness, purity, 
goodness, beneficence, faithfulness, and truth, from 
which Mr Hobbes fallaciously, in this argument, 
and most impiously in his whole scheme,* endeavours 
to discharge them ; from this they could not be dis- 
charged by any addition of power whatsoever ; be- 
cause the obligation to these things is not, as the 
obligation to obey in things of arbitrary and positive 
constitution, founded only in the weakness, subjec- 
tion, and dependency of the persons obliged ; but 
also, and chiefly, in the eternal and uiicliangeable na- 
ture and reason of the things themselves : For these 
things are tlie law of God himself, not only to his 
. creatures, but also to himself, as being the rule of all 
his own actions in the government of the world. 

I have been the longer upon this head, because 
moral virtue is the foundation and the sum, the es- 
sence and the life, of all true religion ; for the se- 
curity whereof all positive institution was princi- 
pally designed ; for the restoration whereof nil re- 
vealed, rehgion was ultimately intended ; and incon- 
sistent wherewith, or in opposition to which, all doc- 

noiej — Si cui durum hoc videbltiir, ilium rogo ut taeila coRitationc 
considerate velil, si essent duo omnipoLenics, uter utri obeJire ob- 
ligftrelur, Confitebitur, credo, neuinim neiitri obligari. Hoc » 
verum est, verum ijuoque est quod posui, homines ideo Deo siibjec- 
tos esse, quia omnipotentes non sunt. — De Cite, c. 1.5. sec. 7. 

• Ut enim omittam vim et naturam Deonim, ne homines qui- 
dem censetis, nisi imbecilli essent, futoi 
" " ise — Cic de Nat. Dear. lib. I. 
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PROP, trines whatsoever, supported by what pretence of ! 
'^' son or authority soever, are as certainly and nei 
sarily false, as God is true. 

II. Though these eternal moral obligations are in- 
deed of themselves incumbent on all rational beings, 
even antecedent to the consideration of their being 
the positivewiil and command of God, yet that which 
most strongly confirms, and in practice most effec- 
tuatly and indispensably enforces them upon us, is 
this; that both from the perfections of God, and the 
nature of things, and from several other collateral 
considerations, it appears, that as God is himself ne- 
cessarily just and good in the exercise of his infinite 
power in the government of the whole world, so he 
cannot but likewise positively require that all his ra- 
tional creatures should in their proportion be so too, 
in the exercise of each of their powers in their seve- 
ral and respective spheres: That is; as these eternal 
moral obligations are really in perpetual force, merely 
from their own nature, and the abstract reason of 
things ; so also they are moreover the express and 
unalterable will, command, and law of God to his 
creatures, which he cannot but expect should, in obe- 
dience to his supreme authority, as well as in com- 
pliance with the natural reason of things, be regular- 
ly and constantly observed through the whole crea- 
tion. 

This proposition is very evident, and has little need 
of being particularly proved. 
'■Tfcat mo. For 1st. The same reasons which prove to us that 
ral duties Qq^ must of necessity be himself infinitely holy, and 
po^siti^e just, and good, manifestly prove, that it must also 
vfiUanri tje iiis ^i]|^ tjiat all his creatures should be so like- 
ofGrnt!' wise, according to the proportions and capacities of 
proved their several natures. That there are eternal and 
conTidera- necessary diflerences of things, agreements and dis- 
lionoftiie agreements, proportions and disproportions, fitnesses 
atuiblte). ^^^ unfitnesses of things, absolutely in their own na- 
^- tare, has been before \aTge\yCLemom'«'a.'wA..^:V^a.t,vfT"^ 
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r^ard to these fixed and certain proportions and fit- PRM.- 
nesses of things, the will of God, which can neither 
be influenced by any external power, nor imposed ^^ 
upon by anyerror or deceit, constantly and necessarily ^H 
determines itself to choose always what in the whole ^H 
is best and fittest to be done, according to the un- ^H 
alterablerulesofjustice, equity, goodness, and truth; 
has likewise been already proved. That the same 
eonsiderations ought also regularly to determine the 
wills of all subordinate rational beings, to act in con- 
stant conformity to the same eternal rules, has in 
like manner been shown before. It remains there- 
fore only to prove, that these very same moral rules, 
■which are thus of themselves really obligatory, as 
being the necessary result of the unalterable reason 
and nature of things, are moreover the positive will 
and command of God to all rational creatures; and, 
consequently, that the wilful transgi-ession or neglect 
of them, is as truly an insolent contempt of the au- 
thority of God, as it is an absurd confounding of 
the natural reasons and proportionsof things. Now 
this also plainly follows from what has been already 
laid down ; For, the same absolute perfection of tbe 
divine nature, which (as has been before shown) 
makes us certain that God must himself be of neces- 
Mty infinitely holy, just, and good ; makes it equally 
certain, that he cannot possibly approve iniquity in 
others. And tbe same beauty, the same excellency, 
the same weight and importance of the rules of ever- 
lasting righteousness, with regard to which God is 
always pleased to make those rules the measure of 
all his own actions, prove it impossible but he must 
likewise will and desire that all rational creatures 
ahoidd proportionably make them the measure of 
theirs. Even among men, there is no earthly father, 
but in those things which he esteems his own excel- 
lencies, desires and expects to be imitated by his 
children. How much more is it necessary that Gk)d, 
.5?ho js infinitely far firoin being subject to a\ic\\ ^?&- 
«! i variableness as frail men ate-, awi viVoX^a* 
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'WOP- an infinitely tenderer and heartier concern for the 
hapniness of his creatures, than mortal men can have 
for the welfare of their posterity; must desire to be 
imitated by his creatures in those perfections which 
are the foundation of his own unchangeable happi- 
ness? In the exercise of his supreme power, we can- 
not imitate bim ; in the extent of his unerring know- 
ledge, we cannot attain to any similitude with him. 
Juh xi. 0. We cannot at all thunder with a voice like him ; nor 
are we able to search out and comprehend tlie least 
part of the depth of his unfathomable wisdom. But 
his holiness and goodness,hiB justice, righteousness, 

»and truth ; these things we can understand ; in these 
things we can imitate him ; nay, we cannot approve 
ourselves to him as obedient children, if we do not imi- 
tate him therein. If God be himself essentially of 
infinite holiness and purity ; (as, from the light of 
nature, it is of all things most manifest that he is,) 
Hafa. i. 13. it follows, that it is impossible but he must likewise 
be of purer eyes than to behold with approbation any 
manner of impurity in his creatures ; and conse- 
quently it must needs be his will, that they should 
all (according to the measure of their frail and finite 
nature) be holy as he is holy. If God is himself a 

(being of infinite justice, righteousness, and truth, it 
must needs be his will, that all rational creatures, 
whom he has created after his own image, to whom 
he has commtmicated some resemblance of his divine 
perfections, and whom he has indued with excellent 
powers and faculties to enable tliem to distinguish 
between good and evil, should imitate him in the 
exercise of those glorious attributes, by conforming 
all their actions to the eternal and unalterable law of 
righteousness. If God is himself a being of infinite 
Mat.T. 15 goodness, making the sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sending rain on the just and on the 
Actaxir. unjust; having never left himself wholly without 
'■'■ witness, but always doing good, given men rain fi-om 

heaven and fruitful seasons, aud fiUing their hearts 
^H with food and gladness ; it cannot but be his wi^ 
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that all reasonable creatures should, by mutual love prop. 
and benevolence, permit and assist each other to en- ^^' 
joy in particular the several eft'ects and blessings of 
the divine universal goodness. Lastly, if God is him- 
self a being of infinite mercy and compassion, as it 
is plain he bears long with men before he pimishes 
them for their wickedness, and often freely forgives 
them his ten thousand talents ; it must needs be hisMat.ivi 
■will, that they should forgive one another theirhun-^'*' ^'^■ 
dred pence ; being merciful one to another, as he is lu, vi. a 
merciful to them all; and havhig compassion each Mat. 
on his fellow-servants, as God has pity on tliem.^' 
Thus from the attributes of God, natural reason leads 
men to the knowledge of his will : All the same rea- 
sons and arguments, which discover to men the na- 
tural fitnesses or unfitnesses of things, and the neces- 
sary perfections or attributes of God, proving equally 
at the same time, that* that which is truly tlie law of 
nature, or the reason of things, is in like manner the 
will of God. And from hence the soberest and most 
intelligent persons among the heathens in all ages, 
very rightly and wisely concluded that the best and 
certainest part of natural religion, which was of the 
greatest importance, and wherein was the least danger 
of their being mistaken, wasf to imitate the moral 
attributes of God, by a life of holiness, righteousness, 

* Its priuclpem legem illani et ultimam, men 
tione aut cogenlis aut vetantis Dei.— Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 

Que vis non loodo senior est qupm ffita? populorura et civilatum, 
oed equalis illius ccelum alque terras tuenlis et regentis Dei. Neque 
^inim esse mens tliviiia sine ratione potest, nec ratio divina non hanc 
vim in rectia pravisque sanriendis habere. — Ibid. 

t Vis Deos piopitiare? Bonus eato. Satis illoa coluit, quiimi-- 
Utus esL — Senee. Episl. 96. 

KoJ yag hnii civ tit, 11 4fi; ra Oaga xal r&i %e!ai djctOJ'ma'i ifuai 
ei ^a), oMA fii vf i( r>lt -^uxiv, at ris Smt fu &!xa.iOi ii Tuy^dtJi. Ib^- 
AjB yt fiaJJ^i, Si/ioi, n ^^i Tdi m^urfXuj; raZrag iro/ittrdt ^ "■til Sunfn;. 
•^Plalo III Alcibiade, 2. 

Collitur a'jtem, iion taurornm opimia coi-poribus contrucidalis, 
uec suro argenlnvc suspenso. ncc in ihcsauros stipe itifusa ; sed pia 
- recta voluntate.— Sejiec ijjj^. 116. 
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raoP. and charity : Whereas in the external part of their 
*^' worship, there was notliing but uncertainty and 

I ^"'''^^ doubtfulness; it being absolutely impossible, with- 
out express revelation, to discover what in that par- 
ticular they might be secure would he truly accept- 
able to God. 
This method of deducing the will of God from 
his attributes, is of all others the best and clearest, 
the certainest and most universal, that the light of 
nature affords : Yet there are also {as I said) some 
other collateral considerations, whicli help to prove 
and confirm the same thing ; namely, that all moral 
obligations, arising from the nature and reason of 
things, are likewise the positive will and command 
of God : As 
And frnm 2. This appears in some measure from the con- 
^^j?°^'^^- sideration of God's creation. For God, by creating 
ihe nature things, manifests it to be his will that things should 
ofGud'a i)g ^iiat they are. And as providence wonderfully 
preserves things in their present state ; and all neces- 
sary agents, by constantly and regularly obeying the 
laws of theii- nature, necessarily employ all their na- 
tural jiowers in promoting the same end ; so it is 
evident it cannot but be the will of God,* that all 
rational creatures, whom he has indued with those 
singular powers and faculties of understanding, li- 
berty, and free-choice, whereby they are exalted in 
dignity above the rest of the world ; should likewise 
employ those their extraordinary faculties in pre- 
serving the order and harmony of the creation, and 
not in introducing disorder and confusion therein. 
The nature indeed and relations, the proportions and 

• Mens humana non potest non judifare, esse lotigS credibilius, 
quod eadem constanlissima voluntas, & qua liomiDibus datum est 
esse, pariter raallet ipsoa porro esse et valerc, hoc est, conservari et 
felicitate frui, q'lara iilo deturbari de statu, in quo ipsos collocaTit 

Sic scilicet e voluntale creandi, cognosciturvoinntaa conservandi 

tuendique homines. Ex hac autem innotescit obligatio, qui tene- 
ad iiiserviendum cidein voluntati aoite.—Cumberl. de Leg. Nat 
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disproportions, the fitnesses and unfitnesses of things, prop. 
are eternal and in themselves absolutely unalterable ; ^^- 
but this is only upon supposition that the things ' ~ 
exist, and that they exist in such manner as they at 
present do. Now that things exist in such manner 
as they do, or that they exist at all, depends entirely 
on the arbitrary will and good pleasure of God. At 
the same time, therefOTe, and by the same means, 
that God manifests it to be his will that things should 
exist, and that they should exist in such manner as 
they do ; (as by creating them he at first did, and by 
preserving them he still continually does, declare it 
to be his will they should ;) he at the same time evi- 
dently declares, that all such moral obligations as are 
the result of the necessary proportions and relations 
of things, are likewise his positive will and command. 
And consequently, whoever acts contrary to the fore- 
mentioned reasons and proportion of things, by dis- 
honouring God, by introducing unjust and unequal 
dealings among equals, by destroying his own being, 
OT by any way corrupting, abusing, and misapplying 
,^e faculties wherewith God lias indued him, (as 
lias been above more largely explained,) is unavoid- 
ably guilty of transgressing at the same time the 
positive will and command of God, which in this ^H 
manner also is sufficiently discovered and made ^| 
known to him. ^H 

S. The same thing may likewise further appear ^nd fim 
from the following consideration : — Whatever tends fi* ten. 
directly and certainly to promote the good and hap- i^^'^^r^l 
piness of the whole, and (as far as is consistent with tice of m 
that chief end.) to promote also the good and welfare ^'j'' ^j 
of every particular part of the creation, must needs nnJ hapi 
be agreeable to the will of God ;* who, being infi- ^^'^f^^x 

* Dubitari non potest, quin Deus, qui ita naturalem rcriim 
mum ordinem constituit, ut talia sint aclionum humanarura c 
quentia crga ipsoa auDtores, fecitque ut orilinaria hxc consequentia 
ab ipsis prssciri possint, aut gumma cum probabilitate expectari, vo- 
luerlt ti£c ab iis considerari, antequam ad ageadum «e 'bu^'o^n^xv^', ' 
atque eos his pravisis velnt argumeatiB iti legam ^a.'atlivouB cn\i.'wsia*B 
aetennioML—Cumberl. deLeg. Nat, page 248. 
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niOP. nitely self-sufficient to his own happiness, could have 
*'• no other motive to create things at all, but only that 
he might communicate to them his goodness and hap- 
piness ; and who consequently cannot but expect and 
require, that all his creatures should, according to 
their several powers and faculties, endeavour to pro- 
mote the same end. Now that the exact observance 
of all those moral obligations, which have before been 
proved to arise necessarily from the nature and rela- 
tions of things; (that is to say, living agreeably to 
the unalterable rules of justice, righteousness, equity, 
and truth,) is the certainest and directest means to 
promote the welfare and happiness, as well of every 
man in particular, both in body and mind, as of all 
men in general, considered with respect to society, 
is so very manifest, that even the greatest enemies of 
all religion, who suppose it to be nothing more than 
a worldly or state-policy, do yet by that very sup- 
position confess thus much concerning it ; and, in- 
deed, this it is not possible for any one to deny : For 
the practice of moral virtues does* as plainly and un- 
deniably tend to the natural good of the world, as 
any physical effect or mathematical truth is naturally 
consequent to the principles on which it depends, 
and from which it is regularly derived. And with- 
out such practice, in some degree, the world can 
never be happy in any tolerable measure ; as is suf- 
ficiently evident from Mr Hobbes's own description 
of the extreme miserable condition that men would 
be in through the total defect of the practice of all 
moral virtue, if they were to live in that state which 
he styles (falsely and contrary to all reason, as has been 

Rector scu causOi prima rationalis, cujiis voluntate res ka disponun- 
lur, ut hominibus satis evidcntei indicetur, actus quas^am illoium 
esse media neceasaria ad finem ip^tis necetisarium ; vult hominea ad 
faos actus obligari, vel hos actus impeFtir. — Id. page 285. 

* Pari sane rationc (ac in arithnicticis operationibuE) doctrine 
moralis Veritas fundatur in immutabili coha'rentia inter iblicitaiera 
summam qiiara hnminura vires asseqwi valcnt, et actus bencvoienlite 
finifersalis. — Id. page 23. 
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before fully proved,) the state of nature; but wbich prop, 
really is a state of the grossest abuse and most unnatu- ^^' 
ral corruption and misapplication of men's natural fa-^ 
culties that can be imagined. For, since God has plain- 
ly so constituted the nature of men, that they stand 
continually in need of each other's help and assistance, 
and can never live comfortably without society and 
mutual friendship, and are indued with the facul- 
ties of reason and speech, and with other natural pow- 
ers, evidently fitted to enable them to assist each 
other in all matters of life, and mutually to promote 
universal love and happiness ; it is manifestly agree- 
able to nature, and to the will of God, who gave them 
these faculties, that they should employ them wholly 
to this regular and good end ; and, consequently, it 
is on the contrary evident likewise, that all abuse 
and misapplication of these faculties, to hurt and de- 
stroy, to cheat and defraud, to oppress, insult, and do- 
mineer over each other, is directly contrary both to 
the dictates of nature and to the will of God, who, 
necessarily doing always what is best, and fittest, and 
most for the benefit of the whole creation, it is mani- 
fest cannot will the corruption and destruction of 
any of his creatures, any otherwise than as his pre- 
serving their natural faculties, (which in themselves 
are good and excellent, but cannot but be capable of 
being abused and misapplied,) necessarily implies a 
consequential permission of such corruption. 

And this now is the great aggravation of the sin 
and folly of all immorality ; that it is an obstinate 
setting up the self-will of frail, finite, and fallible 
creatures ; as in opposition to the eternal reason of 
things, the unprejudiced judgment of their own 
minds, and the general good and welfare both of 
themselves and their fellow -creatures ; so also in op- 
position to the will of the supreme author and crea- 
tor of all things, who gave them their beings and all 
the powers and faculties they are indued with : In 
opposition to the will of the all-wise pre&etNex koA. 
vrnor of the universe, on w\vose gcwivovsa ■^xcvec- 
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PTinp. tion tliey depend every moment for the preservation 
^'^' and continuance of their beings: And in opposition 
to the will of their greatest benefactor, to whose 
bounty they wliolly owe whatever they enjoy at 
present, and all the hopes of what they expect here- 
after, tliis is thp highest of all aggravations. The ut- 
»most u reasonableness, joined with obstinate disobe- 
dience, and with the greatest ingratitude. 
III. Though the fore-mentioned eternal moral ob- 
ligations are incumbent indeed on all rational crea- 
tures, antecedent to any respect of particular reward 
or punishment, yet they must certainly and neces- 
sarily be attended with rewards and punishments: 
Because the same reasons, which prove God himself 
lobe necessarily just and good, and the rules of justice, 
equity, and goodness, to he his unalterable will, law, 
and command, to all created beings; prove also that 
he cannot but be pleased with and approve such 
creatures as imitate and obey him by obser\'ing those 
rules, and be displeased with such as act contrary 
thereto; and consequently, that he cannot but some 
way or other, make a suitable difference in his deal- 
ings with them ; and manifest his supreme power and 
absolute authority, in finally supporting, maintain- 
ing, and vindicating effectually the honour of these 
his divine laws, as becomes the just and righteous 
governor and disposer of all things. 

This proposition also is in a manner self-evident. 
Tliai tlie For ]sf. If God is himself necessarily a being (as 
Ti^tueor"'^''^^ been before shown) of infinite goodness, justice, 
■rice must and holiness; and if the same reasons which prove 
^ tuh"*" ^^^ necessity of these attributes in God himself, prove 
rewards moreover (as has likewise been shown already,} that 
ni'sh^" the same moral obligations must needs be his positive 
Bienii, will, law, and command, to all rational creatures ; it 
P'""^'' follows also necessarily, by the very same argument, 
attributes that he cannot but be pleased with and approve such 
creatures as imitate and obey him by observing those 
, and be displeased wit\\ s\ic\\ a* «.«■ tcnAx 
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thereto. And if so; then in the nature of the thing prop. 
itself it is evident, that having absolute power and^J^^" 
uncontrollable authority, as being supreme gover- 
nor and disposer of all things, he cannot but signify, 
by some means or other, his approbation of the one, 
and his displeasure against the other. And this can 
no way be done to any effectual purpose but by the 
annexing of respective rewards and punishments. 
Wherefore, if virtue goes finally unrewarded, and 
wickedness unpunislied, then God never signifies his 
approbation of the one, nor his displeasure against 
the other ; and if so, then there remains no sufficient 
proof that he is really at all pleased or displeased with 
either, and the consequence of that will be, that there 
is no reason to think the one to be his will and com- 
mand, or that the other is forbidden by him ; which 
being once supposed, there will no longer remain any 
certain evidence of Iiis own moral attributes contrary 
to what has been already demonstrated. 

2. The certainty of rewards and punishments in And from 
general may also somewhat otherwise be t^educed Jj^^"^^"' 
fi-om their being necessary to support the honour of is, that 
God and of his laws and government, in the follow- 'i'^''t. , 
ing manner. It is evident we are obhged, m the some vin- 
highest ties of duty and gratitude, to pay all possible '''<^''''™ °^ 
honour to God, from wliom we receive our being, our or 
and all our powers and faculties, and whatever else p'"'" 
■we enjoy. Now it is plain hkewise, that we have no gavJH 
other way to honour God, (whose happiness is ca-"" 
pableof no addition from any thing that any of his 
creatures are capable of doing,) than by honouring, that 
is, by obeying, his laws. The honour therefore that 
is thus done to his laws, God is pleased to accept as 
done immediately to himself. And though we were 
indeed absolutely obliged, in duty, to honour him in 
tliis manner, notwithstanding that there had been 
no reward to be expetrted thereupon, yet it is neces- 
sary, in the government of the world, and well-be- 
coming an infinitely wise and good gQve'C'&OT,VW\. 

je who honour him he should \\Qi\Q\i'c-. >;}n-*.\- ^^■."^^7' 
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PROP, should distinguish them with suitable marks of his 

^^- favour. On the contrary ; though nothing that 

" ^weak and finite creatures are able to do, can in the 

I least diminish from the absolute glory and happiness 
of God, yet, as to us, the dishonouring, tliat is, the 
disobeying his laws, is a dishonouring of himself: 
that is, it is, as much as in us lies, a despising his su- 
preme authority, and bringing his government into 
contempt : — Now the same reason that there is, why 
honour should be paid to the laws of God at all ; the 
same reason there is, that that honour should be vin- 
dicated, after it has been diminished and infringed 
by sin : For no lawgiver who has authority to re- 
quire obedience to his laws, can or ought to see his 
laws despised and dishonoured, without taking some 
measures to vindicate the honour of them, for the 
support and dignity of his own authority and govern- 
ment. And the only way, by which the honour of 
a law, or of its author, can be vindicated after it has 
been infringed by wilful sin, is either by the repentance 
and reformation of the transgressor, or by his pu- 
nishment and destruction. So that God is necessarily 
obliged, in vindication of the honour of his laws and 
government, to punish those who presumptuously 

• and impenitentlydisobey his commandments. Where- 
fore if there be no distinction made by suitable re- 
wards and punishments, between those who obey the 
laws of God and those who obey them not, then 
God suffers the authority of his laws to be finally 
trampledupon and despised, without evermaking any 

■ vindication of it : Which being impossible, it will 
follow that these things are not really the laws of 
God, and that he has no such regard to them as we 
imagine. And the consequence of this must needs 
be the denial of his moral attributes, contrary, as 
before, to what has been already proved : And con- 

Isequently the certainty of rewards and punishments, 
in general, is necessarily established. 
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ference between the fruits or effects of virtue and prop, 
vice, so reasonable in itself, and so absolutely neces-_ ■'^" 
sary for the vindication of the honour of God, the 
nature of things, and the constitution and order of 
God's creation, was originally such, that the obser- 
vance of the eternal rules of justice, equity, and good- 
ness, does indeed of itself tend by direct and natural 
consequence to make all creatures happy, and the 
contrary practice to make them miserable ; yet since, 
through some great and general corruption and de- 
pravation, (whencesoever that may have arisen,) the 
condition of men in this present state is such, that 
the natural order of things in this world is an event 
manifestly perverted, and virtue and goodness are 
visibly prevented in great measure from obtaining 
their proper and due effects in establishing men's hap- 
piness, proportionable to their behaviour and practice ; 
therefore, it is absolutely impossible that the whole 
view and intention, the original and the final design, 
of God's creating such rational beings as men are, and 
placing them on this globe of earth, as the chief and 
principal, or indeed (to speak more properly) the only 
inhabitants, for whose sake alone this part at least of 
the creation is manifestly fitted up and accommoda- 
ted ; it is absolutely impossible (I say) that the whole 
of God's design in ail this should be nothing more 
than to keep up eternally a succession of such short- 
lived generations of men as we at present are, and 
those in such a corrupt, confused, and disorderly state 
of things, as we see the world is now in ; without any 
due observation of the eternal rules of good and evil ; 
without any clear and remarkable effect of the great 
and most necessary difference of things ; and withr 
out any final vindication of the honour and laws of 
God, in the proportionable reward of tlie best, or 
punishment of the worst of men. And, consequently, 
it is certain and necessary (even as certain as the 
moral attributes of God before demonstrated,) that 
instead of continuing an eternal succession of ^^ew 
rerations in the present form aYii s\a\a cS, *OOTa"^, 
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PROP, there must at some time or other be such a revolu- 

^^' tion and renovation of things, such a future state of 

existence of the same persons, as that, by an exact dis- 

(tribution of rewards and punishments therein, all the 
present disorders and inequalities may be set right, 
and that the whole scheme of providence, which, to 
us who judge of it by only one small portion of it, 
seems now so inexplicable and confused, may appear, 
at its consummation, to be a design worthy of infi- 
nite wisdom, justice, and goodness. 
That, ac. 1. In Order to establish a just and suitable differ- 
ihe'^orffiin- ^ncc between the respective fruits or effects of virtue 
■iconsii- and vice, the nature of things, and the constitution 
thinw "^ ^^^ order of God's creation, was originally such that 
TirtuH'and the observance of the eternal rules of piety, justice, 
'Ir Td ^9"'ty, goodness, and temperance, does of itself plain- 
withna- ly tend, by direct and natural consequence, to make 
lur^ite- all creatures happy, and the contrary practice to 
punisV." make them miserable. This is evident in general ; 
nieati. because the practice of universal virtue is (in imita- 
tion of the divine goodness) the practice of that which 
is best in the whole ; and that which tends to the 
benefit of the whole, must, of necessary consequence, 
originally, and in its own nature, tend also to the 
benefit of every individual part of the creation. 
More particularly ; a frequent and habitual contem- 
plating the infinitely excellent perfections of the al- 
mighty creator and all-wise governor of the world, 
and our most bountiful benefactor ; so as to excite in 
our minds a suitable adoration, love, and imitation 

I of those perfections; a regular employing all our 
powers and faculties, in such designs and to such 
purposes only, as they ■were originally fitted and in- 
tended for by nature; and a due subjecting all our 
appetites and passions to the government of sober 
and modest reason ; are evidently the directest means 
to obtain such settled peace and solid satisfaction 
of mind, as the first foundation, and the principal 
Slid most necessary ingredient of all true happiness. 
The temperate and modetaVe eivio^-rctevA oi ^V4J^ 
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good things of this present world, and of the pleasures peop. 

of life, according to the measures of right reason and ^^ - 

simple nature, is plainly and confessedly the certain- ~~^ 
est and most direct method to preserve the health ^ 

and strength of the body. And the practice of uni- 
versal justice, equity, and benevolence, is manifestly 
(as has been before observed) as direct and adequate 
a means to promote the general welfare and happiness 
of men in society, as any physical motion, or geo- 
metrical operation, is to produce its natural effect. 
So that if ail men were truly virtuous, and practised 
these rules in such manner that the miseries and 
calamities arising usually from the numberless follies 
and vices of men were prevented, undoubtedly this 
great truth would evidence itself visibly in fact, and 
appear experimentally in the happy state and con- 
dition of the world. On the contrary ; neglect of 
God, and insensibleness of our relation and duty to- 
wards him ; abuse and uimatural misapplication of 
the powers and faculties of our minds ; inordinate 
appetites, andunbridled and furious passions, — neces- 
sarily fill the mind with confusion, trouble, and vex- 
ation. And intemperance naturally brings weak- 
ness, pains, and sicknesses inio the body. And mu- 
tual injustice and iniquity; fraud, violence, and op- 
pression ; wars, and desolation ; murders, rapine, and 
all kinds of cruelty,— are sufficiently plain causes of 
the miseries and calamities of men in society. So 
that the original constitution, order, and tendency of 
things, is evidently enough fitted and designed to 
establish naturally a just and suitable difference in 
general between virtue and vice, by their respective 
fruits or effects. 

2. But though originally the constitution and Bot ihat 
order of God's creation was indeed such, that virtue "^5^—^. 
and vice are, by the regular tendency of things, fol- sent 
lowed with natural rewards and punishments; yet, "'','''''\"" 
in event, through some great and general corruption orJerof 
and depravation, (whencesoever that may have at\&- ''''''*',^^ 
^^t, of which more hereafter;') l\ie conOiXACsw cHx^.^^'Catt^^ 
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PBOP. in the present state is plainly such, that tliis natural 

^^' order of things in tlie world is manifestly perverted. 

often flou- Virtue and goodness are visibly prevented in great 

fishes in measurc trom obtaining their proper and due effect, 

pertt/ami i^ establishing men's happiness proportionable to 

virtue ffliia their behaviour and practice ; and wickedness and vice 

grlnlest ^ ^^^Y frequently escape the punisliment which the 

(Biamitiea general nature and disposition of things tends to 

''^'^^' annex unto it. Wicked men, by stupidity, incon- 

siderateness, and sensual pleasure, often make shift 

to silence the reproaches of conscience, and feel very 

little of that confusion and remorse of mind which 

k ought naturally to be consequent upon their vicious 
practices. By accidental strength and robustness of 
constitution, they frequently escape the natural ill 
consequences of intemperance and debauchery ; and 
enjoy the same proportion of health and vigour as 
those who live up to the rules of strict and unblame- 
able sobriety. And injustice and iniquity, fraud, 
violence, and cruelty, though they are always at- 
tended indeed with sufficiently calamitous conse- 
quences in the general ; yet the most of those ill con- 
sequences fall not always upon such persons in par- 
ticular as have the greatest share in the guilt of the 
crimes, but very commonly on those that have the 
least. On the contrary ; virtue and piety, tempe- 
rance and sobriety, faithfulness, honesty and chari- 
ty ; though they have indeed both in themselves the 
true springs of happiness, and also the greatest pro- 
babilities of outward causes to concur in promoting 
their temporal prosperity ; though they cannot in- 
deed be prevented from affording a man the highest 
peace and satisfaction of spirit, and many other ad- 
vantages both of body and mind in respect of his own 
particular person ; yet in respect of those advantages 
which the mutual practice of social virtues ought to 
produce in common, it is in experience founa true, 
that the vices of a great part of mankind do so far 
prevail against nature and reason, as frequently to 
p fljiptess tiie virtue of the best ; and not only him' 
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them from enjoying those -public benefits, wliich prop. 
would naturally and regularly be the consequences ___^ 
of their virtue; but oft-times bring upon them the 
greatest temporal calamities, even for the sake of 
that very virtue. For it is but too well known 
that good men are very often afflicted and impove- 
rished, and made a prey to the covetousness and am- 
bition of tlie wicked; and sometimes most cruelly 
and maliciously persecuted, even upon account of 
their goodness itself. In all which affairs the pro- 
vidence of God seems not very evidently to interpose 
for the protection of the righteous. And not only 
so, but even in judgments also, which seem more 
immediately to be inflicted by the hand of heaven, 
it frequently suffers the righteous to be invplved in 
the same calamities with the wicked, as they are 
mixed together in business and the affairs of the 
world. 

3. Which things being so ; {viz. that there is plain- That 
]y in event no sufficient distinction made between Ihtre*^""^* 
virtue and vice; no proportionable and certain re- miwt needs 
ward annexed to the one, nor punshment to the ''^^^"1"'^ 
other, in this present world:) And yet it being no ward* and 
less undeniably certain in the general, as has been P""'»^- 
before shown, that if there be a God, (and that God 
be himself a being of infinite justice and goodness ; 
and it be his will, that all rational creatures should 
imitate his moral perfections; and he* cannot but 
see and take notice how every creature behaves itself; 
and cannot but be accordingly pleased with such as 
obey his will and imitate his nature, and be dis- 
pleased with such as act contrary thereto ;) it being 

* 'Ej if /iiii \ciyBa»i7ov rii ^lis, i [Hv ilxjuot ^epiJi; &y sin, a li a3i)us 

3i(j/winis Tju h 3»p/?jj", Jmi ye M %Sit y'eytircut irirra y'lytirai in 

iHiwi, apsra. "Ourui agtx. iitriikftTrkv «j/ t! &Mua dw3jl(, fit r ti 

villa yljfnrai, tav t ta lietirf, ij rivi oEXX^ tuv ioxinrtiiv xukZi, iii ririfi 
Tttvra, lit dyaS^B ri nKivrimi t^uvri i) xal a«i£itti6vTi. 'Ou 7<ij 3^ tnti yt 
^Siv PTOTE i/itlithai, o"( &v irjo SufuJifloii SiJj] i'lKOieg ylyn^ai, xcU im- 
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PROP, certain, I say, that if these things be so, God must 
i^- needs, in vindication of the honour of his laws and 
' __ government, signify at some time or other this his 

approbation or displeasure, by making finally a suit- 
able difference between those who obey him, and 
those who obey hira not ; it follows unavoidably, 

I either that all these notions which weframe concern- 
ing God, are false; and that there is no providence, 
and God sees not, or at least has no regard to what 
is done by his creatures, and consequently the ground 
of all his own moral attributes is taken away, and 
^ even his being itself; or else tliat there must neces- 
sarily be a future state of rewards and punishments 
after this life, wherein all the present difficulties 
of providence shall be cleared up, by an exact and 

t impartial administration of justice. But now, that 
these notions are true, that there is a God, and a 
providence, and that God is himself a being indued 
with all moral perfections, and expects and com- 
mands that all his rational creatures should govern 
all their actions by the same rules, has been par- 
ticularly and distinctly proved already. It is there- 
fore directly demonstrated, that there must be a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Let not 
y thine heart envy sinners, but be thou in the fear of 

^H the Lord all the day long, for surely there is a reward, 
^P and thine expectation shall not be cutoff. — Pi-ov. 

xxiii. 17 and 18. 
Of theSto- 4- This argument is indeed a common one, but it 
\a\ opi- is nevertheless strongly conclusive and unanswerable; 
cerning ' SO that, whoever denies a future state of rewards and 
the self, punishments, must, of necessity, by a chain of una- 
of virtue' voidable consequences, be forced to recur to down- 
to itaown right atheism. The only middle opinion that can be 
appinesa. ii^ygjjtpj^ jj. (j^^). assertion of the Stoics that virtue 
is self-sufficient to its own happiness, and a full re- 
ward to itself in all cases, even under the greatest 
h sufferings that can befal a man for its sake. Men 
who were not certain of a future state, (though most 
tf-i/jfin did indeed be\ie\e'\X.V\^\^ ^t^^V.^ 
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yet would not give up the cause of virtue, had no prop- 
other way left to defend it than by asserting that it_ '^ 
was in all cases, and under all circumstances, absolute- 
ly self-sufficient to its own happiness ; whereas, on 
the contrary, because it is manifestly not self-suffi- 
cient, and yet undoubtedly the cause of virtue is not 
to be given up ; therefore, they ought from thence 
to have concluded the certainty of a future state : 
That virtue is truly worthy to be chosen, even mere- 
ly for its own sake, without any respect to any re- 
compense or reward, must indeed necessarily be ac- 
knowledged ; but it does not from hence follow, that 
he who dies for the sake of virtue is really any more 
happy thail he tiiat dies for any fond opinion, or any 
unreasonable humour or obstinacy whatsoever ; if he 
has no other happiness than the bare satisfaction ari- 
sing from the sense of his resoluteness in persisting 
to preserve his virtue, and in adhering immoveably 
to what he judges to be right, and there be no future 
state wherein he may reap any benefit of that his re- 
solute perseverance. On the contrary, it will only 
follow, that God has made virtue necessarily amiable, 
andsuch as mensjudgment and conscience can never 
but choose, and yet that he has not annexed to it any 
sufficient encouragement to support men effectually 
in that choice. Brave indeed, and admirable, were the 
things which some of the philosophers have said upon 
this subject, and which some very few extraordinary 
men (of which Regulus is a remarkable instance,) 
seem to have made good in their practice, even be- 
yond the common abilities of human nature ; but 
it is very plain, as I before intimated, that the gene- 
ral practice of virtue in the world can never be 
supported upon this foot ; it being, indeed, neither 
possible nor truly reasonable that men, by adhe- 
ring to virtue, should part with their lives,* if there- 
by they eternally deprived themselves of all pos- 
sibility of receiving any advantage from that ad- 
herence. Virtue, it is true, in its proYiec sea-t, w\A. 

^^* 'Out eiiu S^iag /jMxaiht iiirti^^Zi^ Toiii \u^Sv) kTiClsKJi<una-% -iv* ^' 
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■with all its full effects and consequences unliindered, 
_must be confessed to be the chief good, as being truly 
"the enjoyment, as well as the imitation of God; 
but,* as the practice of it is circumstantiated in this 
present world, and in the present state of things, it 
IS plain it is not itself the chief good, but only the 
means to it, as running in a race is not in itself the 
prize, but tlie way to obtain it. 

5. It is therefore absolutely impossible, that the 
'" whole view and intention, the original and the final 
re design of God's creating such rational beings as men 
are, indued with such noble faculties, and so neces- 
sarily conscious of the eternal and unchangeable dif- 
ferences of good and evil ; it is absolutely impossible 
(I say) that the whole design of an infinitely wise, 
and just, and good G«d, in all this, should be nothing 
more than to keep up eternally a succession of new 
generations of men, and those in such a corrupt, con- 
fused, and disorderly state of things as we see the 
present world is in, without any due and regular ob- 
servation of the eternal rules of good and evil, with- 
out any clear and remarkable effect of the great and 
znost necessary ditlerences of things, without any 
sufficient discrimination of virtue and vice, by their 
proper and respective fruits, and without any final 
vindication of the honour and laws of God, in the 
proportionable reward of the best, or punishment 
of the worst of men : And consequently it is certain 
and necessary, (even as certain as the moral attri- 
butes of God before demonstrated,) tliat instead of 
continuing an eternal succession of new generations 
in the present form and state of things, there must 
at some time or other be such a revolution and re- 



' PaiTO ipsa virlua, cum sibi boaorum culmeti vendicet huDano- 
ruiD, quid biu agit niai perpetua bella cum vitiis; nee exterioribus, 

■ed interioribus; nee alienis, sed plane nostrLs et proprlis? 

Absit ergo, ut quamdlu in hoc bello intciitino siiraus, jam nos bc- 
atitudineni, ad quam vlncendo volumus pervcnirc, adcptus ess 
damas. — Aiigust'm ds Civitale Dei, lib. IQ. c. 4. 
Non cnhn virtus ipsa csl sannoMBi \nra.am, wA eSw:\.\a. e\, 
est summi boni, quoniam ^eivenin ii4 Viixii aSssi \\i\'a.v.t to3& 
—Laclant. lib. 3. 
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novation of things, such a future state of existence prop. 
of the same persons, as that, by an exact distribution ^^' 
of rewards and punishments therein, all tlie present 
disorders and inequalities may be set right ; and that 
the whole scheme of Providence, which to us who 
judge of it by only one small portion of it, seems now 
so inexplicable and much contused, may appear at its 
consummation to be a design worthy of infinite wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness. Without this* all comes 
to nothing. If this scheme be once broken, there 
is no justice, no goodness, no order, no reason, nor 
any thing upon which any argument in moral matters 
can be founded, left in the world. Nay, even though 
we should set aside all consideration of the moral 
attributes of God, and consider only his natural per. 
fections, his infinite knowledge and wisdom, as fram- 
er and builder of the world ; it would even in that 
view only appear infinitely improbable that God 
should have created such beings as men are, and in- 
dued them with such excellent faculties, and placed 
them on this globe of earth, as the only inhabitants for 
whose sake this part at least of the creation is mani- 
festly fitted up and accommodated ; and all this with- 
out any further designf than only for the maintaining 
a perpetual succession of such short-lived generations 
of mortals as we at present are ; to live in the utmost 
confusion and disorder for a very few years, and then 
perish eternally into nothing.^ What can be ima- 
gined more vain and empty ? What more absurd ? 

• Ila sit, ul li ab ilia rerum summa, quam superjus corapreliendi- 
mus, aberraveris ; omnis ratio inteteat, et ad nihilum c 
tantur. — Laclaiil. lib. 7. 

+ Non enim temcre, nee fortuito s&ti et creati Buraiis ; Bed profecto 
full qiiifidain via, qute generi consuleret humano ; nee id gignerct aut 
■Jeret, quod cum exantlaviiset nmnes laborer, turn Incideret ir 
malum sempilErnum. — Cic. Tuse. Qiiceil.lib. 1. 

X Si bine causa gignimur, si in hominibus procreandla providen- 

tia nulla versatur, ai caeu nobismclipsis ac voluptatis nostric gratia 

nBBciraur ; si nihil post mciitcm sumus ; quid potest esse tam su^^cr- 

racuum, tam inane, lam vanum, quam bumim& lea «^, lyMa& Tg^tt-- 

^^uJpse? — Laclanl. lib. 7. — ^™ 
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PHOP. What more Toid of all marks of wisdom, than the fa- 

'^' brie of the world, and the creation of mankind, upon 

_ - thissupposition? Eiitthen, take in also the considera- 

^H tion of the moial attributes of God, and it amounts 

^P (as I have said) to a complete demonstration that 

W^ there must be a future state. 

Whj the 6. It may here at first sight seem to be a very 

wiadonM.f strange thing, that through the whole system of na- 

BDcitariy ture in the material) in the inanimate, in the irra- 

snd pioini)' tional part of the creation, every single thing should 

govern. " have in itself so many and so obvious, so evident 

meitt uf and undeniable marks of the infinitely accurate skill 

asln'ih" ' 31^1 wisdom of their Almighty Creator, that, from 

ftbtic of the brightest star in the firmament of heaven to the 

fwoiui ifeanest pebble upon the face of the earth, there is 
no one piece of matter which does not afford such 
instances of admirable artifice and exact proportion 
and contrivance, as exceeds all the wit of man (I do 
not say to imitate, but even) ever to be able fully to 
search out and comprehend ; and yet, that in the 
management of the rational and moral world, for the 

tsake of which all the rest was created, and is preserv- 
ed only to be subservient to it, there should not in 
many ages be plain evidences enough, either of the 
wisdom, or of the justice and goodness of God, or of 
so much as the interposition of his divine providence 
at all, to convince mankind clearly and generally of 
the world's being under his immediate care, inspec- 
tion, and government. This, I say, may indeed at 
^ first sight seem very wonderful. But if we consider 
the matter more ciosely and attentively, it will ap- 
pear not to be so strange and astonishing as we are 
apt to imagine: For as, in a great machine, contriv 

Ied by the skill of a consummate artificer, fitted up 
and adjusted with all conceivable accuracy for some 
very difficult and deep-projected design, and polish- 
ed and fine wrought in every part of it with admir- 
able niceness and dexterity, any man who saw and 
examined one or two vf\\ee\s iheteof could not fail 
to observe, in those sVngVe T^aiX-s. ol A, ti&& a^saoj 
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art and exact skill of the workman ; and yet the ex- prop. 
cellency of the end or use for which the whole was ^^' 
contrived he would not at all be able, even though 
he was himself a skilful artificer, to discover and 
comprehend, without seeing the w!iole fitted up 
and put together : So though in every part of the 
natural world, considered even single and uncon- 
nected, the wisdom of the great creator sufficiently 
appears, yet his wisdom, and justice, and goodnessin 
the disposition and government of the moral world, 
which necessarily depends on the connexion and issue 
of the whole scheme, cannot perhaps be distinctly 
and fully comprehended by any finite and created 
beings, much less by frail and weak and short-lived 
mortals, before the period and accomplishment of 
certain great revolutions. But it is exceedingly 
reasonable to believe, that as the great discoveries, 
which by the diligence and sagacity of later ages 
have been made in astronomy and natural philosophy, 
have opened surprising scenes of the power and wis- 
dom of the creator, beyond what men could possibly 
have conceived or imagined in former times ; so at 
the unfolding of the whole scheme of providence in 
the conclusion of this present state, men will be sur- 
prised with the amazing manifestations of justice 
and goodness which will then appear to have run 
through the whole series of God's government of the 
moral world. 

This is the chief and greatest argument on which 
the natural proof of a future state of rewards and 
punislnnents must principally be founded. Yet ^H 
there are also several other collateral evidences which ^H 
jointly conspire to render the same thing extremely ^| 
credible to mere natural reason : As, 

1st. There is very great reason, even from the bare of ihe im- 
nature oi' the thing itself, to believe the soul to be ""^'"'goJ, 
immortal, separate from all moral arguments drawn auJ ihc 
from the attributes of God, and without any consi- "^oofj^'^e 
deration of the general system of the ■woT\d,ei\o"L'OGe\«.i«.ss."-i 
^^liversal order and constitution, contvex.Votx, wft^ ^^- ^M 
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TBOP. pendencies of things : The immortality of the soul 
^^- has been commonly believed in all ages and in all 
places,* by the unlearned part of all civilized people, 
and by the almost general consent of all the most bar- 
barous nations under heaven, from a tradition so an- 
ment and so universal, as cannot be conceived to owe 

I its original either to chance or to vain imagination, or 
to any other cause than to the author of nature him- 
self: And the most learned and thinking part of man- 
kind, atall times and in all countries, where the study 
of philosophy has been in any measure cultivated, have 
almost generally agreed, tliat it is capable of a just 
proof from the abstract consideration of the nature 
and operations of the soul itself: That none of the 
known qualities of matter can in any possible varia- 
N tion, division, or composition, produce sense, and 

thought, and reason, is abundantly evident, as has 
been demonstrated in the former discourse :f I'hat 
matter consists of innumerable, divisible, separable, 
and for the most part actually disjoined parts, is ac- 
knowledged by all philosophers : That, since the 
powers and faculties of the soul are the most remote 
and distant from all the known properties of matter 
that can be imagined, it is at least a putting great 

I violence u|X)n our reason to imagine them superad- 
ded by omnipotence to one and the same substance, 
cannot easily be denied : That it is highly unreason- 
able and absurd to suppose the soul made up of in- 
numerable consciousnesses, as matter is necessarily 
made up of innumerable parts ; and, on the contrary. 
that it is highly reasonable to believe the seat of 
thought to be a simple substance, such as cannot na- 
turally be divided and crumbled into pieces, as all 
matter is manifestly subject to be, must of necessity 
be confessed : Consequently the soul will not be lia- 



* Et primum quidcm omiu antiquitate, &c. — Ck, Tusc, Qaa^- 
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letter to Mr Dodwcll, with thesevetoi anwci* w\iie^Vuit- 
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ble to be dissolved at the dissolution of the body, prop. 
and therefore it will naturally be immortal. All this ^ ' 
seems to follow, at least with the highest degree of 
probability, from the single consideration of the soul's 
being indued with sense, thought, or consciousness. 
I cannot imagine, saith Cyrus,* (in that speech which 
Xenophon relates he made to his children a little be- 
fore his death,) that the soul, while it is in this mor- 
tal body, lives, and that when it is separated from it, 
then it should die : I cannot persuade myself that the 
soul, by being separated from this body, which is de- 
void of sense, should thereupon become itself likewise 
devoid of sense : On the contrary, it seems to me more ^M 
reasonable to believe that, when the mind is separa- ^| 
ted from the body, it should then become most of ^| 
all sensible and intelligent ; thus he : But then fur- 
ther; if we take also into the consideration all the 
higher and nobler faculties, capacities, and improve- 
ments of the soul, the argument will still become 
much stronger. I am persuaded, saith Cicero,f when 
I consider with what swiftness of thought the soul is 
indued, with what a wonderful memory of things 
past, and forecast of things to come ; how many arts, 
how many sciences, how many wonderful inventions 
it has found out, that that nature, which is possessor 
of such faculties, cannot be mortal : Again ; the me- 
mory, saith he4 which the soul has of things that 
have been, and its foresight of things that will be, 
and its large comprehension of things that at present 

h ^v^Tu Uiafuili 1^, tfl' Srav ii rim a/j^a^J-ayri, TiSniiciy, 'Ovii yt hcui 
£^^» iOTiu i) ■4'uviJ hnthtfi rS apccimi tsiji/j.aliii ii^a yiy^rm, i!& rSra ^- 

ram lixie aiirbv Hiou. — Cyrug apiid Xen. 

t Quid niulta ? Sic mihi persuasi, sec sentio ; quum laiila celeritaa 
animoruTH sit, tanta lueinoria prEteTitoiiim, futurorum pravidentia, 
tot artps, tantae scientifie, tot invents ; non posse earn 
res i?as contineat, esse morlalem. — Cic. de Stnectule. 

X Quod et priEteriia teneat, et future provideat, et complecti _ 
Bit presctitia ; haic rlivjija sunt. Ncc mveiiJeWt \\T\(\v\Ma, >mi«.^i 
boininem venire possint, itisi a Deo. — Idem. Tiisc. tiuiisl, Kb. 
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PROP- are, are plainly divine powers ; nor can the wit of 
_man ever invent any way by which these faculties 
"could possibly come to be in men, but by immediate 
communication from God : Again ; though we see 
not, saith he,* the soul of man, as indeed neither are 
we able to see God ; yet, as from tiie works of God 
we are certain of his being, so, from the faculties of 
the soul, its memory, its invention, its swiftness of 
thought, its noble exercise of all virtue, we cannot but 
be convinced of its divine original and nature: And, 
speaking of the strength and beauty of that argument, 
which, from the wonderful faculties and capacities of 
the soul, concludes it to he of an immaterial and im- 
mortal nature ; though all the vulgar and little philo- 
sophers in the world, saith be.f (for so I cannot but 
call all such as dissent from Plato and Socrates, and 
those superior geniuses,) should put their heads to- 
gether; they will not only never, while they live, be 
able to explain any thing so neatly and elegantly; 
but even this argument itself they will never have 
understanding enough fully to perceive and compre- 
hend hoiv neat, and beauHful, and strong it is. The 
chief prejudice against the belief of the soul's existing 
thus, and living after the death of the body, and the 
sum of all the objections brought against this doc- 
trine by the Epicurean philosophers of old, who de- 
nied the immortality of the soul, and by certain athe- 
istical persons of late, who differ very little from them 
in their manner of reasoning, is this : That they can- 
not apprehend how the soul can have any sense of 
perception,:]: without the body wherein evidently are 

• Mentem liominis, quamvis earn non videas, ut Deiim tion vides, 
tainen, utDeum agnoscia ex operibus ejus, sic ex memoria rerum, et 
inventione, et celeciiate motus, oranique pulchritudine viitutia, vim 
divinani mentis agnoscito — Id, ibid. 

+ Licet conciirrant plebeii omnes philosoplii, (sic enim ii qui & 
Platone et Socrate et ab ilia faniilia dissident, appellaiidi videntur ;) 
(ion modo nihil unquam tam cleganter explicabunt, sed ne hoc qiii- 
demipsum quam subtiliier tonclusom sit intelligent— /li. /Ui^. 

t Si immortalia naivita aivim\ ca\, 

JEt senli/e potest secrda a cor'pQ'ce "no»uo ■, ^H 
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all the organs of sense ; But neither can they any bet- piiOT. 
ter apprehend or explain how the soul in the body,* '^^ 
(ttiat is, the body itself, according to their opinion,) 
is capable of sense or perception, by means of the or- 
gans of sense : And besides, this argument, that the 
soul can have no perception, when all the ways of 
perception that we have at present ideas of, are*re- 
moved, is exactly the veiy same argument, and no 
other, than wliat a man born Mind might make use 
of, with the very same force, to prove tliat none of 
us can possibly have in our present bodies any per- 
ception of liglit or colours, as I have explained more 
particularly in the former discourse.f 

This consideration, of the soul's appearing in all The 
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in the heathen \vorld ; was a great support under ca- n[''"fj"f 
lamities and sufferings, especially under such as men great use 
■ought upon tlicmselves by being virtuous ; filled '". "'^ 
lem with great hopes and comfortable expectations hegihem. 
'what was to come hereafter, and was a mighty en- 
luragement to the practice of all moral virtue, and 
irticularly to take pains in subduing the body and 
:eeping it in subjection to the reason of the mind. 
First, it afforded great pleasure and satisfaction to 
the wisest and soberest men in tlie heathen world, 
from the bare contemplation of the thing itself. No- 



Qitinquc (lit opinor) earn faciuniium cstsensibus atictam: 
At neque seorHum oeuli, &c. Lucret. Ub. 3, 

Quod aulfm coi'pus animce per se P quic materia ? tibi cogitalio 
i]li? quomodo visus ? auditas ? aut qui tangit ? qui usus ejus? aut 
quod sine his bonum ? — Piin. lib- 7- 

Ne[|Lie aliud est quidquam cur incvedibilis his animorum videatur 
RternitBS, nist quod nequcunt qualis sit animus vacans corpore intel- 
ligere, et cogitatione comprehend ere. — Cit. Ttiic. Qiritsl. Hb. L 

• Quasi vero intelligatit qualia sit in ipso corpore. .Mihi qui- 

<1em nacuram animi intuenti, multo ditlicilior occurrit cogitatio, 
inultoque obscurior, qualis animus in corpore sit, quam qualia cum 
exierit.— W. Ibid. 

t Demonstration o/" ihe Being anO AUnbuXea qIGo4,i^£«'^^' 
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Puop. body, saith Cicero,* shall ever drive me from the hope 
^^- of immortality; aiid,f if this my opinion concerning 
the immortality of the soul should at last prove an er- 
ror, yet it is a very delightful error, and I will never 
suffer myself to be undeceived in so pleasing an opi- 
^^ nion as long as I live. Secondly, it was a great sup- 
^L port to them under calamities and sufferings, espe- 
^H eially under such as men brought upon themselves by 
^H being virtuous : These and the lilce contemplations, 
^H saith Cicero,^: had such an effect upon Socrates, that 
^H when he was tried for his life, he neither desired any 
^B advocate to plead his cause, nor made any supplica- 
^H tion to his judges for mercy ; and on the very last 
^^^ day of his life made many excellent discourses upon 
^^^ *his subject, and a few days before, when he had an 
opportunity offered him to have escaped out of pri- 
son, he would not lay hold of it : For thus he believ- 
ed, and thus he taught ; that when the souls of men 
depart out of their bodies, they go two different ways ; 
the virtuous to a place of happiness, the wicked and 
the sensual to misery. Thirdly, it filled them with 
great hopes and comfortable expectations of what was 
to come hereafter : O happy day, saith the good old 
man in Cicero,l| when I shall go to that blessed assem- 
bly of spirits, and depart out of this wicked and miser- 
ably confused world ! Lastly, it was a mighty encour- 
agement to the practice of all moral virtucj and parti- 

• Sed me nemo de im mortal! (ate depcllet. — Cic. Tasc. Quatsl. 
lib.\. 

f Quod si in hoc error, quod animas hominum immortales esse 
credam, libenter erro; nee mihi hunc errorem, quo deleetor, dum 
vivo, estorqueri vulo, — Ideia de Seaedulc. 

% His et tatibus adductiis Socrates, nee palronum quEesivic ad ju- 
dicium capitis, nee judieibus supplex fuit, ct supremo vitic die, de 
hocipso multa disseruit; ct paticis ante diebus, cum facile posset 

educi e custodia, noluit' Ita enim ceiisebat, itaqiie disseruit, 

duBs esse vias, dupjicesque cursus animorum, e corporc exccden- 
tium, &c. — Id. Tusc. Quwst. IW, 1. 

See iilso the passage of Sophocles, ciled above. 

// O prBBclarum diem, qimm in illud animorum concilium csetum- 
que pralichc&r, et quura ex \\BlC ^.^w\^aw cdWwivt ^' 
/tiem dt Senecl. 
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cularly to take pains in subduing the body and keeping prop. 
it in subjection to the reason of the mind : We ought_ '^ 
to spare no pains, saith Plato,* to obtain the habit of~ 
virtue and ivisdom ill this life ; for the prize is noble, 
and the hope is very great. Again ; having reckon- 
ed up the temporal advantages of virtue in the pre- 
sent world, he adds :f But Ave have not yet mentioned 
the greatest and chiefest rewards which are proposed 
to virtue ; for what can be truly great in so small 
a portion of time ? — The whole age of the longest 
liver in tliis our present world, being inconsiderable, 
and nothing in comparison of eternity. And again ; 
these things, saith he^j: are nothing, either in number 
or greatness, in comparison with those rewards of vir- 
tue, and punishments of vice, which attend men after 
death. And to mention no more places, they,saith he,|| 
whoin thegameshope toobtain a victoryin such poor 
matters as wrestling, running, and the like, think not 
much to prepare themselves for the contest by great 
temperance and abstinence ; and shall our scholars, in 
the study of virtue, not have courage and resolution 
enough to persevere, with patience, for a far nobler 
prize ? Words very like those of St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 
24. Know ye not that they which run in a race, run 
all; and every man that striveth for the mastery, is 
temperate in all things ? Now they do it to obtain 
a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 

2- Another argument which may be used in proof The« 
of a future state, so far as to amount to a very great J^tur/' 
probability, is, that necessary desire of immortality, state 

ydg ri aSKet, xa! ii iJ^*; /ivydXii, — Ptotu in Phasdone. 

+ S.al /j,iv rd yi jiiyiem rsiyitaa, dgEriis -ial cjohei^ewj oMa i JifXfiXi- 

ia/itv, t; 3" oil It ji oXj'yy y^vu jiXya, yiiiivrn ; ™s ydj Ire'j yi i sv 

vuiiii fityji -TotaSiiTs y^int '"'^i ffavret oWyos -ji rif St tin. — Plato de 
Repuitl. lib. lb. 

X TmEroi ntvw iHt ttri (tX^^" *^ /uyiAei a^Ij iKiike a. TiXturifcuriL 
indnjok m>ifj,itti. — idem, ibid. 

II Of fM* ofcc timii !>£■« iri-Mi xal i^/im *al ruit nuirtM, ctSK/jjiiSo^) 

^bma tiMii, — Phio lie Legib. li&. f 
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PROP, which seems to be naturally implanted in all meD. 
^^ • with an unavoidable concern for what is to come 
drBwi, hereafter. If there be no existence after this life, it 
frammert'i will scetn that the irrational creatures who always 
iire''ofimre"joy the present good, without any care or solici- 
tamtinj. tude for what may happen afterwards, are better pro- 
^^L vided for by nature than man, whose reason and fore- 
^^^ sight, and all other those* very faculties, by which 
^^V they are made more excellent tlian beasts.serve them, 
^H upon this supposition, scarcely for any other purpose, 
^^1 than to render them uneasy and uncertain, and fear- 
^H ful and solicitous about things which are not. And 
^F it is not at all probable that God should have given 
^V men appetites which were never to be satisfied ; de- 

^r sires which had no objects to answer them ; and un- 

avoidable apprehensions of what was never really to 
come to pass. 
Anoibec 3. Another argument, which may be brought to 
ft^mmen's pi'Ove a future state, is that conscience which all men 
conscience haVB of their own actions, or that inward judgment 
ur judg- Yvhjt;]! they necessarily pass upon them in their own 
their own minds ; whereby they that have not any law, are a 
Mtions. \nyf unto themselves, their conscience bearing wit- 
14, 16.'' ness, and their thoughts accusing or else excusing 

»one another. There is no man, who at any time does 
good, and brave, and generous things, but the reason 
of his own mind applauds him for so doing ; and no 
man at any time does things base and vile, dishon- 
ourable and wicked, but at the same time he con- 
demns himself in what he does. The one is neces- 
sarily accompanied with good hope, and expectation 
of reward ; the other with continual torment and fear 
of punishment. And hence, as before, it is not pro- 
bable that God should have so framed and constitu- 
ted the mind of man as necessarily to pass upon itself 
a judgment which shall never he verified, and stand 
perpetually and unavoidably convicted by a sentence 
■which shall never be confirmed. 

. Lastly, another argument, which may be drawn 
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^■fliat man is plainly in his nature an accountable crea- 
ture, and capable of being judged. Those creatures. ^^' 
indeed, whose actions are all determined by sonie-beinfiiiy 
thing without themselves, or by what we call mere naiure an 
instinct, as they are not capable of having aruleXie'i 
given them, so it is evident tliat neither can they be "n 
accountable for their actions. But man, who has en- 
tirely within himself a free principle or power of de- 
termining his own actions upon moral motives, and 
has a rule given him to act by, which is right reason, 
can be, nay, cannot but be, accountable for all his 
actions, how far they have been agreeable or disa- 
greeable to that rule. Every man, because of the na- 
tural liberty of Ills will, can and ought to govern all 
his actions by some certain rule, and give a reason 
for every thing he does. Every moral action he 
performs, being free and without any compulsion 
or natural necessity) proceeds either from some good 
motive or some evil one ; is either conformable to 
right reason, or contrary to it ; is worthy either of 
praise or dispraise, and capable either oi' excuse or 
aggravation : Consequently, it is highly reasonable 
to be supposed, that since tlicre is a Superior Being, 
from whom we received all our faculties and powers, 
and since in the right use or in the abuse of those fa- 
culties, in the governing them by the rule of right 
reason, or in the neglecting that rule, consists all the 
moral difference of our actions ; there will at sbme 
time or other be an examination or inquiry made, 
into the grounds, and motives, and circumstances 
of our several actions, how agreeable or disagreeable 
they have been to the rule that was given iis ; and a 
suitablejudgment be passed upon them. Upon these 
considerations the wisest of the ancient heathens be- 
lieved and taught that the actions of every particu- 
lar person should all be strictly tried and examined 
after his death, and he have accordingly a just and 
impartial sentence passed upon him; Which doc- 
trine though the poets indeed wrapped up in fables 
and obscure riddJes, yet the wisest o^\,\\e ^\AKB>o^'it'^ 
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. had a better notion of it, and more agreeable to reii^^ 
^' son. From this judgment, saith Plato,* let no mail 
hope to be able to escape : i'or though you could 
descend into the very depth of the earth, or fly on 
high to the extremities of the heavens ; yet should 
you never escape the just judgment of the gods, 
either before or after death : An expression very 
agreeable to tliat of the Tsalmist ; Psa/. cxxxix. 
8, 0. 

These, I say, are very good and strong arguments 
for t lie great probabihty of a future state: Uut that 
drawn as above, from the consideration of the moral 
attributes of God, seems to amount even to a demon- 
stration. 

V. Though the necessity and iudispensablenessof 
all the great and moral obligations of natural religion, 
and also the certainty of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, be thus in general deducible, even 
demonstrably, by a chain of clear and u ndeniable rea- 
soning ; yet (in the present state of the world, by 
what means soever it came originally to be so cor- 
rupted, the pariicular circumstances whereof could 
not now be certainly known but by revelation,) such 
is the carelessness, inconsiderateness, and want of 
attention of the greater part of mankind ; so many 
the prejudices and false notions taken up by evil 
education ; so strong and violent the unreasonable 
lusts, appetites, and desires of sense ; and so great 
the blindness introduced by superstitious opinions, 
vicious customs, and debauched practices through 
the world ; that very few are able, in reality and 
effect, to discover these things clearly and plainly for 
themselves : But men have great need of particular 

* Taifiit rSi o'J'ie Sre oil fnfiwiTi, «r( ii aJAoj anvin ya6/i,mi trrijfl- 

Ttti ■riiiyitii^aj ^lan, 'Ou yo^ d/*iXj;3BflJj iror ixr aurj; oir^ "i^ 

a/uxgits lit, O/sp Kttr& TO Tr,g yr,i /SaSoj' cuSeu u4rt)>,i; yiiiianu ^H ^lii oO- 
faybi iwMmiffjl" rim; (St auraw r^» -r^tiixiiilat rifiuoiav, ti r ivSdh /lifUt, 
vTt xal It Si* iicvm^it^tli, t73e xetJ re^ruf h; ayniin-m in SiaKn/ii^ili 
riiar^-rPJaiotkLegib. lib. 10. 
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teacliing, and much instruction, to convince them PROP, 
of the truth, and certainty, and importance of these 
things ; to give them a due sense, and clear and just 
ainirehensions concerning them, and to bring them 
effectually to the practice of the plainest and most 
necessary duties. . 

1. There is naturally in the greater part of man- Men hin. 
kind such a prodigious carelessness, inconsiderateness ^"govpr'!.'" 
and want of attention, as not only iiinders them from ing »nd 
making use of their reason, in such manner as to dis ","f|^^" 
cover these things clearly ami effectually for them- rsiifiiuiM 
selves, but is the cause of the grossest and most stu- "^"^,'^3,^ 
pid ignorance imaginable. Some seem to have little neasami 
or hardly any notion of God at all ; and more take *'['"' ,"*^n 
little or no care to frame just and worthy apprehen- 
sions concerning him, concerning the divine attri- 
butes and perfections of his nature ; and still many 
more are entirely negligent and heedless to consider 
and discover what may be his will. Few make a due 
useof theirnatural (acuities, todistinguish rightly the 
essential and unchangeable difference between good 
and evil; fewer yet so attend to the natural notices 
which God has given them, as by their own under- 
standing to collect that what is good is the express 
will and command of God, and what is evil is forbid- 
den by him •, and still fewer consider with themselves 
the weight and importance of these things, tlie natu- 
ral rewards or punishments that are frequently an- 
nexed in this life to the practice of virtue or vice, and 
the much greater and certainer difference that shall 
be made between them in a life to come. Hence it 
is that (as travellers assure us) even some whole na- 
tions seem to have very little notion of God, or at 
least very poor and unworthy apprehensions con- 
cerning him ; and a very small sense of tlie obli- 
gations of morality ; and very mean and obscure ex- 
pectations of a future state. Not that God has any- 
where left himself wholly without witness; or that 
the difference of good and evil is to any ratvovva.1 
'ing undiscernible ; or that men at an"^ \!\TQtt ( 
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wot. any nation, could ever be firmly and generally per- 
^- siiaded in their own minds that they perished ab- 
solutely at death : But through supine negligence 
^L and want of attention, they let their reason (as it 
^B were) sleep," and are deaf to the dictates of common 
^B understanding ; and, like brute beasts, minding only 
^^L the things that are before their eyes, never consider 
^^H any thing that is abstract from sense, or beyond their 
^^f present private temporal interest. And it were well 
if even in civilized nations tliis was not very nearly 
the case of too many men, when left entirely to 
themselves, and void of particular instruction. 
And by 2. The greater part of mankind are not only inat- 

fudi'cea7nd *^"tive, and barely ignorant, but commonly they 
false DO- have also, through a careless and evil education, taken 
tioDi. yp early prejudices, and many vain and foolisli no- 
tions, which pervert their natural understanding, and 
hinder them from using their reason in moral matters 
to any effectual purpose. This cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of Cicero : If we had come 
into the world, saith he,t in such circumstances as 
that we could clearly and distinctly have discerned 
nature herself, and have been able in the course of 
our lives to follow her true and uncorrupted direc- 
tions, this alone might have been sufficient, and there 

■ Mullis signis natiira dedarat quid velit ; obsurdescimiiB la- 

nien, nescio quomodo, nee mijimiis. — Cic. da Amicit. 

+ Si tales nos iialuia genuisset, ut earn ipsam intueri et pcrsjii- 
cere, eSqiie optima duce.cursnm vilffl coiificcre possemua; hand es- 
aetsBTiJ quod qijisqtiam lalionem et doctrinam requiieret. Nunc 
vero, &c Cic. Tunc. Quteit. lib. 5. 

Nunc parvnlos nobis dedit igniculos, qnos celeriler malis moiibus 
opinionibusqiie depravatis sic restiiiguimus, ut nusqiiani nature b- 

men apparent. Simul atque editi in lucem et suscepti sumus, 

in ojnni continiio pravitate, et in siimma opinionura perversitate, 
versamur; ut pcne cum lacte Dutricis, errorcm suxisse videBinur. 
Cam vei'o parentibua rcdditi, deinde magistris tradiii suinus; tuu 
ita variis imbuTmur erroribus, ut vanitati verilaa, et opinion i con- 

iirinatie natura ipsa CL'dat Cum vero acccdit eodem, quasi max- 

imuB quidein magistei-, populus, atque omnis undique ad vitia con- 
sentiena multitudo, turn plane inticimur oi^inianum pmvitate, a na- 
turaque ipsa desciscimus. — Ibid. ^^h 
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would have been little need of teaching and instruc- prop. 
tion. But now nature has given us only some small J' 
sparks of right reason, vvliich we so quickly extin- 
guish with corrupt opinions and evil practices, that h 
the true light of nature nowhere appears : As soon I 
as we are brought into the world, immediately we t 

dwell in the midst of all wickedness, and are sur- 
rounded with a number of most perverse and foolish 
opinions, so that we seem to suck in error even with 
our nurse's milk : Afterwards, when we return to our 
parents, and are committed to tutors, then we are fur- 
ther stocked with such variety of errors, that truth 
becomes perfectly overwhelmed with falsehood, and 
the most natural sentiments of our minds are entire- 
ly stifled with confirmed follies ; but when, after all 
this, we enter upon business in the world, and make 
the multitude, conspiring everywhere in wickedness, 
our great guide and example, then our very nature it- 
self is wholly transformed, as it were, into corrupt opi- 
nions. A livelier description of the present corrupt 
estate of human nature is not easily to he met with. 

S. In the generality of men the appetites and de- And by 
sires of sense are so violent and importunate, the bu- '^""J?' 

■ , I 1 ,• 1 111 1 spjielite' 

smess and the pleasures oi the world take up so much jia-siona, 
of their time, and their passions are so very strong '"jj *°' 
and unreasonable, that of themselves they are very 
backward and unapt to employ their reason, and fix 
their attention upon moral matters, and still more J 
backward to apply themselves to the practice of them. fl 
The love of pleasure is {as Aristotle elegantly express- ^ 
es it,*) so nourished up with us from our very child- 
hood, and so incorporated (as it were) into the whole 
course of our lives, that it is very difficult for men to 
withdraw their thoughts from sensual objects, and 
fasten them upon things remote from sense ; and if 
perhaps they do attend a little, and begin to see the 

•"Erf 3e IX hjt/k Tamt niiii ffuvrSfaffTa; ZJiioviQ SiJ Kal j;«?.f tJ/ «*»- 
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mop. reasonableness of goveminfj themselves by a higher 

'^- principle than mere sense and appetite, yet witli such 

variety of temptations are they perpetually encom- 

^L passed and continually solicited,* and the strength 

^H of passions and appetites, make so great opposition 

^F to the motions of reason, that commonly they yield 

and submit to practise those things which at the same 

time the reason of their own mind condemns,f and 

what they allow not that they do; which observa- 

Ition is so true of too great a part of mankind, that 
Plato upon this ground declares all arts and sciences 
to have, in his opinion,^ less of difficulty in them 
than that of making men good ; insomuch that it is 
well, saith he,|| if men can come to attain a right 
sense, and just and true notions of things, even by 
that time they arrive at old age. 
And above 4. But that wliicli, above all other things, most 
•II, by VI- depraves men's natural understanding, and hinders 
bitsand' them from discerning and judging rij^htly of moral 
PHctieea. trutlis, is tlus ; that as stupid £(nd careless ignorance 
leads them into fond and superstitious opinions,, and 
. f the appetites of sense overcome and tempt them into 

P practices contrary to their conscience and judgment ; 
so, on tlie reverse, the multitude of superstitious opi- 
nions, vicious habits, and debauched practices, which 
prevail in all ages through the greater part of the 
world, do reciprocally increase men's gross ignorance, 
carelessness, and stupidity. False and unworthy no- 
tions of{!od, or superstitious apprehensions concern- 

" Viiin de nierceclesoliiciiant ; nvarilia pecuniHin piomittit ; laxu> 
ria multas ac v^i'ias voliiplates ; ambjtio puipucam et pltLusiim ; ct 
ex hoc poteoliam, et quicquid potentia ponil. — Se/iee. Epitl. Sg. 

Tiic Si itfiit, Sri rauTft Tci irt^jj it ii/j.rii sTov ntja fl fi,^snl)ci rivif i»«v, 
ffitSiffi n rifiitts xal dSX^jjXw; dwliXxmn», hawlai asai et havrlai ffjo^nf. 
^Plalo de l^ib. lib. 1. 

+ Video nieliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

X *E9o|e d^, x,al mt tTi SoxiT, rk flat a.U'M i'TiTTiSiii/j.mu q^ita, eii ^0- 
(B x"^-'^ ^'''"' •■* ^' ^'"^ rgwrov ^7\ yiyncSo.1 yjrfirsi avS^iuviif, a 
>awev^— Plato in Eplnmiiide. 

II ^tfim &ii xal iMSiii i^i»iSi%wi*, iuru^s Sry )^', i; 
roffj'Jiitre. — Id. de Legib. f' ' 
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ing him, "which men carelessly and inconsiderately prop. 
happen to take up at first ; do (as it were) blind the ^' . 
eyes of their reason for the future, and hinder them 
from discerning what of itself originally was easy 
enough to be discovered. Tliat whicli may be known itHm.i.i9, 
of God has been manifest enough unto men in all *'■ 
ages, for God hath showed it unto tliem ; For the in- 
visible tilings of him from the creation of the world 

are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 

are made, even his eternal power and godhead: So 
that they who are ignorant of him cannot but be 
without excuse. But notwithstanding all the heathen 
world had so certain means of knowing God, yet 
generally they glorified him not as God ; neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened ; and they changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into images of the 
meanest and most contemptible creatures; and wor- 
shipped and served the creature more than the Crea- 
tor, who is blessed for ever : The natural consequence 
of which absurd idolatry, and also the just judgment 
of God upon them for it was, that they were given 
up to a reprobate mind, to uncleanness, and to all vile 
affection to such a degree, that not only their com- 
mon practices, but even their most sacred rites and 
religious performances became themselves the ex- 
tremest abominations. And when men's morals are 
thus corrupted, and they run with greediness into all 
excess of riot and debauchery ; then, on the otlier 
hand, by the same natural consequence, and by the 
same just judgment of God, both their vicious cus- 
toms and actions, as well as superstitious opinions, 
reciprocally increase the blindness of their hearts, Eph. ii 
darken thejudgment of their understandings, stupify '^ "" 
and sear their consciences so as to become past feel- 
ing,* and by degrees extinguish wholly that light of , 

* Justas natnrn esse factos ; tatitam Dutem esse coiTuptelRin 

male consuetudinis, ut ab ea tanquam igniculi extingiiantur a na- 
ture clalT, exoriflnturque et conlirmentui- vitia conttaria. — Cie. de 
-"- ib.iib.-l. 
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PBop. nature in their own minds, which was given them 

^' originally to enable them to discern between good 

and evil. 

WKereforo By tliese means it comes to pass, that though the 

grrai neVd g^at obligations and the principal motives of mora- 

10 be lity, are indeed certainly discoverable and demon- 

lasfmciTd strable by right reason ; and all considerate men, 

[nmaiierB when thosc motlves and obligations &re fairly propos- 

of (elision. e,| to them, must of necessity (as has been fully proved 

in the foregoing heads) yield their assent to them as 

certain and undeniable truths ; yet under the disad- 

vantages now mentioned, (as it is the case of most 

• men to fall under some or other of them,) very few 
are of themselves able, in reality and effect,Miscover 
those truths clearly and plainly for themselves : But 
• most men have great need of particular teaching and 

much instruction, not without some weight of au- 
thority, as well as reason and persuasion; 

»lst. To raise and stir up their attention, — to move 
them to shake ofl' their habitiial carelessness, stupidity, 
and inconsiderateness, — to persuade them to make 
use of their natural reason and understanding, and to 
apply their minds to apprehend and study the truth 
and certainty of these things : For, as men, notwith- 

I standing all the rational faculties they are by nature 
indued with, may yet, through mere neglect and 
incogitancy, be grossly and totally ignorant of the 
plainest and most obvious mathematical truths ; so 
men may also, for want of consideration, he very ig- 
norant of some of the plainest moral obligations, 
which, as soon as distinctly proposed to them, they 
cannot possibly avoid giving their assent unto. 
2. To give them a due sense, and right and just 
apprehensions concerning these things, — to convince 
them of the great concern and vast importance of 
them,' — to correct the false notions, vain prejudices, 

Land foolish opinions, which deprave their judgment, 
■ — and to remove that levity and heedlessness of spirit 
which makes men frequently to be in their practice 
very little influenced by what in abstract opinion"' 
ma^seem firmly to believe : For there are many 
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■who will think themselves highly injured if any one raop. 
should make any doubt of their believing the indis- _ ^' 
pensable obligations of morality, and the certainty of 
a future state of rewards and punisliments, who yet 
in their lives and actions seem to have upon their 
minds but a very small sense of the weight and in- 
finite importance of these great truths. 

S, To inculcate these things frequently upon them, 
and press them effectually to the practice of the plain- 
est and most necessary duties,. — to persuade them to 
moderate those passions, — to subdue those lusts, — to 
conquer those appetites, — to despise those pleasures 
of sense, — and (which is the greatest difficulty of all) 
to reform and correct those vicious customs and evil 
habits which tempt and hurry them too often into 
the commission of such things, as they are convinced 
at the same time, in the reason of their own minds, 
ought not to be practised : For it is very possible men 
may both clearly understand their duty and also be 
fully convinced of the reasonableness of practising it, 
and yet at the same time find a law in their members Hom- »i 
warring and prevailing against tlie law of their mind, ^^' 
and bringing them into captivity to the law of sin and 
death. Men may be pleased with the beauty and 
excellency of virtue,* and have some faint inclina- 
tions and even resolutions to practise it, and yet, at 
the return of their temptations, constantly fail back 
into their accustomed vices, if the great motives of 
their duty be not very frequently and very strongly 
inculcated upon them, so as to make very deep and 
lasting impressions upon their minds, and they have 
not some greater and higher assistance afforded them 
than the bare conviction of their own speculative 
reason. 

* Quidam nd raagaiGcBS Toces eKciCantur, Qt transeunt in af- 
fectum diccntiuin, alacres vnlCu et aitimo. Rapit iltos instigatque 

rerum pulchritudo. Juvat protinus qu« audias, facere. Affi- 

ciuTitur i!lJ, et sunt quales julientur, si ilia aiiiino forma peimaiieatj 
si noD impetum insignem piotinus populua honeatj dissuasor exd- 
Pauci illain quam conceperant mcntem, damun) perfeire po- 
rmt.—Sencc. Epiit. 109- 
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For these reasons {I say) it is very fit, that, not- 
_ withstanding the natural demonstrableness both of 
"theobhgations and motives of morality, yet consider- 
ing the manifest corruptness of the present estate 
which human nature is in, the generaUty of men 
should not by any means be left wholly to the work- 
ings of their own minds, to the use of their natural 
faculties, and to the bare convictions of their own 
reason, but should be particularly taught and instruct- 
ed in their duty, should have the motives of it fre- 
quently and strongly pressed and inculcated upon 
them with great weight and authority, and should 
have many extraordinary assistances afforded them, 
to keep them effectually in the practice of the great 
and plainest duties of religion. 
,t And hence we may, by the way, justly observe 
the exceeding great use and necessity there is, of 
,r establishing an order or succession of men, whose 
''■ peculiar office and continual employment it may be, 
to teach and instruct people in their duty, to press 
and exhort them perpetually to the practice of it, 
and to give them ail possible assistances for that pur- 
pose. To which excellent institution, the right and 
worthy notion of God and his divine perfections, the 
just sense and understanding of the great duties of 
religion, and the universal belief and due appre- 
hension of a future state of rewards and punishments; 
with the generality even of the meaner and more 
ignorant sort of people among us, are now possess- 
ed of; is manifestly and undeniably almost wholly 
owing : As 1 shall have occasion hereafter more pj 
ticularly to observe. 

VI. Though in almost every age there have 
deed been in the heathen world some wise and brave 
and good men, who have made it their business to 
study and practise the duties of natural religion 
themselves, and to teach and exhort others to do the 
]'ike, who seem therefore to have been raised up by 
Providence, as instruments lo le^ioNe ye\ ^.ome las 
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sure, and put some kind of check to the extreme su- PHOP. 

fierstition and wickedness of the nations wherein they ^^' 
ived; yet none of these have ever been able to re- ™ 

form the world with any considerable great and uni- 
versal success, because they have been but very few 
that have in earnest set themselves about this excel- 
lent work; and they that have indeed sincerely done 
it have themselves been entirely ignorant of some 
doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain of others, 
absolutely necessary for the bringing about that great 
end ; and those things which they have been certain 
of, and in good measure understood, they have not 
been able to prove and explain clearly enough ; and 
those that they have been able both to prove and 
explain by sufficiently clear reasoning, they have not 
yet had authority enough to enforce and inculcate 
upon men's minds with so strong an impression as 
to influence and govern the general practice of the 
world. 

I. There have, indeed, in almost every age been, in 
the heathen world, some wise, and brave, and good 
men, who have made it their business to study and 
practise the duties of natural religion themselves, 
and to teach and exhort others to do the like ; An 
eminent instance whereof, in the eastern nations, 
the Scripture itself affords us in the history of Job ; 
concerning whom it does not certainly appear that 
he knew any positive revealed institution of religion, 
or that, before his sufferings, any immediate reve- 
lalion was made to him, as there was to Abraham and 
the rest of the patriarchs. Among the Greeks So- 
crates seems to be an extraordinary example of this 
kind, concerning whom Plato tells us, in his apolo- 
gy," that he did nothing else but go continually 
about, persuading both old and young, not to be so 

• 'OvSiy ya.^ o?Aa B-fajTWi iyii in^ii^oiLOj, r, vtiStus u/iSk xaJ num^i 
^■K}^ af^iairei: avayne, xal liitf naJ a»)/i«siff.— Ptato in A^itA. Socrat. 
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PROP, much solicitous to gratify the appetites of the body, 

^1^ or to heap up wealth, or to raise themselves to hon- 

oiir, or gain any outward advantage whatsoever: as 

^_ to improve the mind, by the continual exercise of all 

^M virtue and goodness : Teaching them, that a man's 

^B true value did not arise from his riches, or from any 

^m outward circumstances of life ; but that true riches, 

^K and every real good, whether public or private, pro- 

^M ceeded wholly from virtue. After him, Plato and 

Aristotle and others followed his example, in teach- 

ing morality. And among the Romans, Cicero, 

and in later times, Epictetus and Antoninus, and 

» several others, gave the world admirable systems of 

ethics, and noble moral instructions and exhorta- 
tions, of excellent use and benefit to the gCRerationa 
■wherein they live, and deservedly of great value and 
esteem even unto this day. 
Who Mem 2. So that I think, it may very justly be supposed, 
to b»ve ti^at these men were raised up and designed by Pro- 
lignla by vidence, (the abundant goodness of Cod having 
Provi- never left itself wholly without witness, notwith- 
bearwii" Standing tlie greatest corruptions and provocations 
new of mankind,) as instruments to reprove in some 

tlcked'aeal mcasure, and put some kind of check to the extreme 
oFihe hb- superstition and wickedness of the nations wherein 
wherein ^^ey Uved ; or at least to bear witness against, and 
they lived, condemn it. Concerning Job, the case is evident and 
confessed. And for the same reason, some of the 
ancientest writers of the church have not scrupled 
to call even Socrates also,* and some others of the 

tbest of the heathen moralists, by the name of Christ- 
ians ; and to affirm, that,f as the law was as it were 

+ Kal w iMTCi TUyov &ilu<Saslii, X^KKiatii tini, J£a» oBfOi imiiia^TiiKt.^ lih* 
h 'EWJjiri ti.it lux^cLTJii xcU 'HfrijtXf/rof, seal in o/ioioi avTiHi ir ^agZojUi 
&i 'ACgaa/i, &c. — Jiuiin, Apolog. 2. 

Xf]i/xi(, ii; 6 v6iMs TWf "ECjai'out «'; Xjjtfcif' TrjmrajaiOHwi^K riinn ij ^/Xu- 
cTfM&^nioin'a riv vxi XgiiTraiJ rtisiifu^. — Clem. Alexand, Strom. 
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a schoolmaster to bring the Jews unto Christ, so true prop. 
moral philosophy was to the gentiles a preparative _ 
to receive the gospel. This perhaps was carrying" 
the matter somewhat to far : But, to be sure, thus 
much we may safely assert, that* whatever any of 
these men were at any time enabled to deliver wisely 
and profitably, and agreeably to divine truth, was as 
a light shining in a dark place, derived to them by 
a ray of that infinite overflowing goodness, which 
does good to all even both just and unjust ; from 
God the sole fonntain of all truth and wisdom : And 
this, for some advantage and benefit to the rest of 
the world, even in its blindest and most corrupt 
estate. 

3. But then, notwithstanding the most that can But yet 
be made of this supposition, it is certain the effect """* "' 
of all the teaching and instruction even of the best were e»e 
of the philosophers in the heathen world, was in com- i*"'* '" /« 
parison very small and inconsiderable. They never ^™^ 
were able to reform the world with any great and ^'^\ "ny 
universal success, nor to keep together any consider- abieauc- 
able number of men in the knowledge and practice was. 
of true virtue. With respect to the worship of God, 
idolatry prevailed universally in all nations; and, 
notwithstanding men did indeed know God. so as to 
be without excuse, yet "they did not hke to retain 
him in their knowledge, but became vain in their nom.i.s 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened, — ^a, 
and tiiey changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into images" of the vilest creatures ; and no philoso- 
phers ever turned any great number of men from 
this absurd idolatry, to the acknowledgment and 
worship of the only true God. In respect of men's 
dealings one with another, honour and interest, and 
friendship, and laws, and the necessity of society, 
did indeed cause justice to be practised in many hea- 
then nations to a great degree ; but very few men 

, i^vi^taSt.—Or^, 
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PROP, among them were just and equitable upon right and 
'^'' true principles, a due sense of virtue, and a constant 
fear and love of God. With respect to themselves, 
intemperance and luxury, and unnatural unclean- 
ness, was commonly practised, even in the most ci- 
vilized countries; and this not so much in opposition 
to the doctrine of the philosophers, as by the consent 
indeed and encouragement of too great a part of 
them. I shall not enlarge upon this ungrateful and 
melancholy subject: There are accounts enough ex- 
tant of the universal corruption and debauchery of 
the heathen world. St. Paul's description of it, in 
the whole first cliapter of his Epistle to the Romans, 
is alone sufficient ; and the complaints of tlieir own 
writers abundantly confirm it.* The disciples of the 
best moralists, at least the practisers of their doctrine 
were, in their own lifetime,! very few, as too plain- 
ly appears from the evil treatment which that great 
man Socrates met withal at Athens : And at their 
deaths their doctrine in great measure died with 
them, not having any suflScient evidence or authori- 
ty to support it ; and their followers quickly fell 
back into the common idolatry, superstition, unclean- 
ness, and debauchery, of which the character the 
Roman writers give of those that called themselves 
the disciples of Socrates is a particular and remark- 
able instance. These considerations (so very earl' 

* Egregium sanctumque virum si cerno, btmembn 
Hoc monstruin pueio, vel miranti sub aratro 
Fiscibus inveatis, et fcetce comparo aiuUe. 

Juvenal, Sal. II 
See also the places cited a little below. 
t Sint licet perlionesti ; — sed audire dcposcimus quot sint 

faerint nomero. Unus, duo, ties. At genus humanuni 

Hon ex bonis pauculis, sed ex ceteris omnibus lestitnari cotivenit. — 
Arnob. advert. Gaites, lib. 2. 

Da mihi virum qui sit iracundus, maledicus, efScinatus, paucjs- 
Hmis Dei verbis tam pkciduro, quam ovem, reddam. Da libidi- 

noaum, &C' Numquis hxc pbilosophoruni aut unquam prettitii, 

aut pnestare, si velit, potest f — Lactanl. lib. 3. 
Jlccgd flit nii 'EXhttTit ?ii i\i %wW %a.\ vt. S&a.dVWii«;, 
Or^gm advert. Celi.lib. I. 
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did tliey appear to be true,) affected in such a man- rnnp. 
ner that great admirer of Socrates, Plato, that he 
sometimes seems to give over all hopes of working' 
any rerorination in men by pliilosophy ; and says 
that a good man,* when he considers these things, 
would even choose to sit quiet, and shift for himself, 
like a man that in a violent hurricane creeps under 
a wall for his defence ; and seeing the whole world 
round about him filled with all manner of wicked- 
ness, be content if, preserving his single self from 
iniquity and every evil work, he can pass away the 
present Hfe in peace, and at last die with tranquillity 
and good hope. And, indeed, ibr many reasons, it 
was altogether impossible that the teaching of the 
philosophers should ever be able to reform mankind, 
and recover them out of their very degenerate and 
corrupt estate, with any considerably great and uni- 
versal success. ^ 

1. .In the first place, because the number of those hmmm 
who have in earnest set tliemselves about this excel- j|j,^^ ^''* 
lent work have been exceeding few : Philosophers, very few 
indeed, that called themselves so, there were enough |n"j^'™t 
in every place, and in every age : But those who wt ihem- 
truly made it their business to improve their reason ^J,'"',(„, 
to the height, to free themselves from the super- excellent 
slition which overwhelmed the whole world, to "'"'''• 
search out the obligations of morality, and the will 
of God their creator, to obey it sincerely them- 
selves, as far as they could discover it by the light of 
nature, and to encourage and exhort others to do 
the like ; were but a very few names. The doctrine 
of far the greatest part of the philosophers consisted 
plainly in nothing but words, and subtilty, and strife, 
and empty contention ; as did not at all amend even 

• Tajra Xaynr/t^ XaSit, riOV^iav lyjif, xai rA aurS *jarlu', eh' it ysi- 
UMti xoHojr* n-al XflXJii Cwi -XMiiifiATti psjo/wrau, lit, ■roi^Im wiitfrdE ofSv 
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PBnp. tlieir own manners, much less was fitted to reform 
^'- the world. Their scholars,* as Aristotle excellently 
describes them, thoiiglit themselves greatly improved 
in j)hiloso])iiy, and that they were become gallant men 
if they did but hear and understand and learn to dis- 
pute about morahty, though it had no effect at all 
I nor influence upon their manners ; just as if a sick 
man should expect to be healed by hearing a physi- 
cian discourse, though he never followed any of his 
directions. Undoubtedly, saith he, the mind of the 
one was exactly as much improved by such philo- 
sophy, as the liealth of the otiier's body by such 
physic: And no wonder the generality of the com- 
mon hearers judged of their own improvement in 
philosophy by such false measures, when the enor- 
mous viciousness of the lives of the philosophers 
themselvesf made it plainly appear that their art 
was not so much intended and fitted for the reforma- 

1^ tion of men's manners, as to be an exercise of wit and 
I subtilty, and an instrument of vainglory : Except- 
' ing, perhaps, Socrates and Plato, and some others of 
that rank, this account is too plainly true of tlie great- 
est part of the philosophers. The argument is too un- 
pleasant to instance in particulars. Whoever pleases, 
may, in Diogenes Laertius, and other writers, find ac- 
counts enough of the lewdness and unnatural vices 
of most of the philosophers. It is a shame tor us, so 
much as to speak of those things, which were done of 
themjUot only in secret, but even in the most public 
maimer. I shall here only add the judgment of 
Cicero, a man as able to pass a riglit judgment in ' ' 






'/jit, DUTBIV piXdffCr^Dlikrtf, — AfUlut. EtiUc. iili. 2. cop. 3. 

+ Incluaos [^pbilosophoH^ in angulis, facieiula prtecipere, qute nc 
ipsi guidem faciunt qui loqiiftitiir, lingiiOB et quoniain se a veris acli- 
bus removerunt, apparet eos exercewiie CBaaa, \e\ «.6.'iofa\iA\ ^"Bl- 
tia, artcm ipsani pliiloaopliiEe te'jemsc. — LncVfti\l.'.'.t. ^- 
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imatter as ever lived. Do you tliink,* says he. that prop 
these tilings (meaning the precepts of morality,) had ^ '• 
any influence upon those men, (excepting only a very 
few of them.l who taught, and wrote, and disputed 
about them ? No ; who is there of all the philosophers, 
whose mind, and life, and manners were conformable 
to right reason ? Whoever made his philosophy to be 
the law and rule of his life, and not a mere boast and 
show of his wit and parts ? who observed liis own in- 
structions, and lived in obedience to his own pre- 
cepts ? On the contrary ; many of them were slaves 
to filthy lusts, many to pride, many to covetoiisness, 
&c. 

2. Those few extraordinary men of the philoso- And th»gt 
pliers, who did indeed in good measure sincerely pj"ioL.''* 
obey the laws of natural religion themselves, and jihera, who 
make it their chief business to instruct and exhort ^ju^erery'' 
otliers to do the same, were yet themselves entirely endeavour 
ignorant of some doctrines absolutely necessary to the |^,"k?^"' 
bringing about this great end, of the reformation »ere yut 
and recovery of mankind. ih^mMii-ei 

In general ; Having no knowledge of the whole i^nnltnt 
scheme, order, and state of things, the method of"'*'''?* 
God's governing the world, his design in creating absofiieiV 
mankind, the original dignity of human nature, the necessarj 
ground and circumstances of men's present corrupt b^ri,?g1nK 
condition, the manner of the divine interposition ne- »buut tbat 
cessary to their recovery, and the glorious end to " "'" °" 
which God intended finally to conduct them : Hav- 
ing no knowledge (I say) of all this, their whole at- 
tempt to discover the ti-uth of things, and to instruct 
others therein, was like wandering in the wide &ea,f 

• Sed hffic eaiiem iiiim censes apud eos ipsos valere, nisi admo- 
diiro paiicos, a quibiis inventa, di.spuiaia, conscripta sum? Qi 
enim quisfjue phjlosopborum iiivmiitur, qui sil ila moiatus, ita a 
Bc vita constitutus, ut ratio pustulat ; qui disciplinam suam non os- 
Unlationem scientiie, sed legem vita: putet, qui obtemperet ipse sibi, 
et decretis suis pareat ? v ideie licet multos, libidinun servos, &c. — 
Cie. THSculan. (iv(Bsl. lib. S. 

+ Errant ergo velut in mari magno, iiec quo ferantur intelUg.\nt -, 
^lua necviam cernunt nee ducem scquuuuiv, — LoclUHl. Ift.ft. 
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without knowing whither they were to go, or which 
_way they were to take, or having any guide to con- 
"ducl them : And accordingly the wisest of them were 
never hackward to confess their own ignorance and 
great hlindness ;* that truth was hid from themf as it 
were in an unfathomable depth; that they were much 
in the dark,| and very dull and stupid, not only as 
to the profounder things of wisdom, but as to such 
things also which seemed very capable of being in 
great part discovered : Nay, that even those things 
which in themselves were of all others the mostma- 
nifest,^ (that is, which, whenever made known, \vouid 
appear most obvious and evident,) their natural un- 
derstanding was of itself as unqualified to find out 
and apprehend as the eyes of bats to behold the light 
of the sun; that the very first and most necessary 
thing of all.lt the nature and attributes of God him- 
self, were, notwithstanding all the general helps of 
reason, very difficult to them to find out in particu- 
lar, and still more difficult to explain ; it being much 
.iiore easy to say what God was not than what he 
was :** And finally, that the method of instructing 
men effectually, and making them truly wise and 
good, was a thing very obscure and dark, and diffi- 

* Ex Cfeteris philosopliis, nonne optim 
confitetur, multa se ignoraie ; et mulia 
discenda? — Cic- Tuie. Queil. 3. 

+ 'Ev i3iS<p &')J&i,a. 

J Tui ei'gote, Cicern, libri arguirnt, quam tiihl] a philosophia disci 
possit ad vitam. Hcc tua verba sunt, miiii autem non modo ad sa- 
pientiaoi ciEci videmur, scd ad ea ipsa, qua: altqua ts. parte cerni 
videantiir, hebetes et obtusi. — Laclant. lib. 3. 

§ 'riiWij yiif xal TO tSiii (ustrij/Sdjv 'ifi/iaroi TjJ; to fiiy/os eyji rh f«5' 
', iria we/ Tfls iiiisn^ai -^v^^i a wus wji; ra rf fiidn fawpirari* 
*. — Arisiot. Melaphi/s. lib. 2. c. 1. 

II Tit /iir 5i iroiJiTTtt xai ^ari^ tSXs tS xavrht tvpTt n ifj'ov, xal (iS- 
giira \iy(iii t/j iriwaf Hiimrov. — Plalo in Timieo. 

Profecto eos ipsos, qui se aliquid certi habere arbitrantur, addn- 
bitare coget doctissimorum hominum de maxima I'c tanta dissensio. 
—Cic. de Nalura Dear. lib. i . 

** Utinam tatn facile vera invenire possem, i^usm falsa convincerc- 



cult to be found out :* In a word, Socrates himself 
always openly professed, that he' pretended to be^ 
wiser than other men only in this one thing, that he" 
was duly sensible of his own ignorance, and believed 
that it was merely for that very reason that the or- 
acle pronounced him the wisest of men.f 

More particularly ; the manner in which God 
might be acceptably worshipped these men were en- ; 
tirely and unavoidably ignorant of That God ought : 
to be worshipped is, in the general, as evident and 
plain from the light of nature as any thing can be; 
but in what particular manner, and with what kind 
of service he will be worshipped, cannot be certainly 
discovered by bare reason. Obedience to the obliga- 
tions of nature, and imitation of the moral attributes 
of God, the wisest philosophers easily knew was un- 
doubtedly the most acceptable service to God ; But 
some external adoration seemed also to be necessary, 
and how this was to be performed they could notwith 
anycertaintydiscover. Accordingly even thevery best 
of them complied therefore generally with the ou* 
ward religion of their country, and advised others to 
do the same ; and so, notwithstanding all their wise 
discourses, they fell lamentably into the practice of the 
most foolish idolatry. Plato,+ after having delivered 
very noble, and almost divine truths concerning the 
nature and attributes of the Supreme God, weakly 

*'Emi ii^dfifvoi /ut' i/ua. KosJ /«« SuoCarif y* «f rfe^p; ^Wai 

XOJ iiritxiDC isTit h ixoTiith{ ncti &us&itgi!irnToi. — Pialo de Repyhi. lib. i. 

+ See Plato in Apologia Socratis. 

i Lactantius observes that Socrales himself, at the conclusion 
of one of the bravest discourses thnt ever was made by any pliiloso- 
pher, superstitiously ordered a sacrifice to be ofTered for hira to 
.£sculapius. But herein Lactantius was certainly mistaken; for 
Socrates undoubtedly spake this in mockery of .^culapius, looking 
upon death as his truest deliverance. ' 

£KixTBu6ia' dXXii &-^6i<irf, x«i /iil d/iiXijoijrt, — Plato in Pkxdone. 

Illud vero nonne summiB vaniiatis, quod ante mortem familiares 
suos rogavit, ut iEsciiUpio galltim, <\\\em voverat, \iro aa saccw^uM 
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PROP, advises men to worship likewise inferior gods,* de- 
^ '• mons, and spirits, and dared not to condemn the 
worshippinjj even of statues also and images, dedi- 
^^L cateti according to the laws of their country ; as if 
^H the honour they paid to lifeless idols could procure 
^^ the favour and good- will of superior intelligences ;f 
And so he corrupted and spoiled the best philosophy 
in the world by adding idolatry to that worship which 
he had wisely and bravely before proved to be due 
to the creator of all things.]: After him, Cicero, the 
greatest and best philosoplier that Rome or perliaps 
any other nation ever produced, aJlowed men to con- 
tinue the idolatry of their ancestors ;|] advised them 
to conform themselves to the superstitious religion 
of their country, § in ofiering such sacrifices to dif- 
ferent gods as were bylaw established; and disap- 
proves and finds fault with the Persian Magi,** for 
burning tlje temples of tlie Grecian gods, and assert- 
ing that the whole universe was God's temple ; In-f ' 
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* HguToii /i.it, pa/ib] ri|«.ci: ri; /wr iXu/wr/KS rs %a.l tsj rw <r&v« 15 
va,i Sivf, n7i ^td'mt at rii ^Hii U^ria nal &urf^ koJ a^iHTi^A aft 
i^^ala. nu rq; iueititai mm^ij ruy)(flii'ii. METa 'ini Ss nitrSE, xai 

7dla WBr|(uu( 5iai« xarA v^^f isyia^o^iyo. — Plalo dt Le'gii. lib. 4. 

"h Tj^; fiiii yAg rm ^sSiti i^vng ea^Sig, ri/ioiij^f rut Si ilx6sai ar/a}tfiia- 
■» lipiaifiimi, SI Ti/ih ayiiOsxSi, juxijri^ a%|/ux"'f oTctj, ixtlmug iiyi/jj^a, 
rig ^i^lixcug 3sous imJ^v iiA raur htoiao xai xd^it ix?'"- — I'ialo da 
Legib.lib. 11. 

^t iy^v /i^ nhiisiv, jUijJe ftidimv r^ eidbiXoXa/rPiia. — Orig. advers, CtU. 
■ lib. ti. 

II A patribiis acceplos Deos placet coli. — C'lc. dt Lfgib. IB. 

§ Item illiid ex insiitutis poniificum et sruspicum non a 

luni est, qijibus liostiis immoliinduni c-i)iqiie Deo. — Id. ibid. 

"• fjec sequor Magos Persr.nim, qnibus aiicloribiis Xerxes inflajn. 
naasetempla GrseciiB ilicitur, quod parietibudncludei'eiuDeos, quo- 
rum liic mundus omnis tcmplum esset et domus. Melius Gr«eci at- 
que noBtri, qui, ut aiigerenl pietsteni in Deos, easdem illos, quas 
110s urbes incolece voluerunt. — Id ibid. 

t+ Video le, Cicero, lerrena et manufacta vererari. Vana esse in- 
teilij^is, et tamen eadem fauis quie faciuiit ipsi quos ipse stuiti 

I'oufileris Si Hbeiiter errant etiam ii, qui errare se sciilii 

qiiHiiio niagis viilgiis indoclum ? — Laclanl. lib, 2. 
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all which he fondly contradicts himself, by inexeu- PR' 

sably complying with the practices of those men, 

whom in many of his writings he largely and excel- 
lently proves to be extremely foolish upon account 
of those very practices : And to mention no more, 
(for indeed those of a lower rank, the minuter pliilo- 
sophers, as Tully calls them, are not worth mention- 
ing,) that admirable moralist Epictetus, who, for a 
true sense of virtue, seems to have had no superior 
in the heathen world; even he also advises men to 
offer libations and sacrifices to the gods,* every one 
according to the religion and custom of his country: 

But still more particularly : That whicli of all other And i 
things, these best and wisest of the philosophers were J'J^" 
most absolutely and unavoidably ignorant of, and yet w.mu 
which, of all other things, was of the greatest import- ™" 
ance ibr sinful men to know, was tlie method by ing 
which such as have erred from the right way, and "^'^ 
have offended God, may yet again restore themselves 
to the favour of God, and to the hopes of happiness. 
From the consideration of the goodness and merciful- 
ness of God, the philosophers did indeed very rea- 
sonably liope, that God would show himself placable 
to sinners, and might be some way reconciled; but 
when we come to inquire more particularly what 
propitiation he will accept, and in what manner this 
reconciliation must be made, here nature stops, and 
expects with impatience the aid of some particular 
revelation. That God will receive returning sinners, 
andaccept of repentance instead of perfect obedience, 
they cannot certainly know to whom he has not de- 
clared that he will do so ; for though this be the most 
probable and only means of reconciliation that nature 
suggests, yet whether this will be alone sufficient, 
or whether God will not require something further 
for the vindication of his justice, and of the honour 
and dignity of his laws and government, and for the 
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mop. expressing more effectually his indignation against 
^^' sin, before lie will restore men to the privileges 
they have forfeited, tliey cannot be satisfactorily as- 
sured ; for it cannot positively be proved, from any 
of God's attributes, that he is absolutely obliged to 
pardon all creatures all their sins, at all times, barely 
and immediately upon their repenting. There ari,ses, 
therefore, from nature, no sufhcient comfort to sin- 
ners, but anxious and endless solicitude about the 
means of appeasing the Deity. Hence those divers 
ways of sacrificing, and numberless superstitions, 
■which overspread the face of the heathen world, but 
were so little satisfactory to the wiser part of man- 
kind, even in those times of darkness, that the more 
considering philosophers could not forbear frequent- 
ly declaring that* they thought those ritescould avail 
little or nothing towards appeasing the wrath of a 
provoked God, or making their prayers acceptable 
in his sight ; but that something still seemed to 
them to be wanting, though they knew not what. 
And other 3. Some Other doctrines absolutely necessary, like- 
«feni"id)r ^'se, to the bringing about this great end of the re- 
neceaaar/ formation of mankind, though there was indeed so 
'"f"^" " much proof and evidence of the truth of them to be 
nunL-in.], drawn from reason, as that the best philosophers 
thebeit could not by any means be entirely ignorant of 
pbers were them ; yet SO much doubtfulness, uncertainty, and 
"("'y unsteadiness, was there in the thoughts and assertions 
and un- of thcsc philosophcrs concerning them, as could not 
certain butf Very much diminish their proper effect and in- 
''"""' fluenee upon the hearts and lives of men. I instance, 
in the immortality of the soul, the certainty of a 
future state, and the rewards and punishments to be 
distributed in alife to come. The arguments, which 
may be drawn from reason and from the nature of 
things, for the proof of these great truths, seem 

• See Plato's Alcibiades 2. throughout. 

t PrsEicrca nihil apud eos certi est, nihil qtiod a scientia venial; 
^^ «t nemo paret, quia nemo vult ad incertum laborare. — La Oant. 
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really (as I have before shown) to come very little prop. 
short of strict demonstration : And accordingly the_ ^' 
wisest philosopliei's (as has likewise been shown be-" 
fore) did indeed sometimes seem to have reasoned 
themselves into a firm belief of them, and to have 
been fully convinced of tlieir certainty and reality; 
even so far as to apply the«i to excellent purposes 
and uses of life. But then, on the other hand, a man 
cannot without some pity and concern of mind 
observe, how strangely, at other times, the weight of 
the same arguments seems to have slipped (as it were) 
out of their minds ; and with what wonderful diffi- 
dence, wavering, and unsteadiness, they discourse 
about the same things. I do not here think it of 
any very great moment, that there were indeed some 
whole sects of philosophers, who absolutely denied 
the immortality of the soul, and peremptorily reject- 
ed all kind of expectation of a life to come; (though, 
to be sure, this could not but in some measure shock 
the common people, and make them entertain some 
suspicion about the strength of the arguments used on 
the other side of the question by wiser men :) Yet, I 
say,) it cannot be thought of any very great moment, 
that some whole sects of philosophers did indeed 
absolutely deny the immortality of the soul ; because 
these men were weak reasoners in other matters al- 
so, and plainly low and contemptible philosophers, 
in comparison of those greater geniuses we are now 
speaking of. But that which I now observe, and 
which I say cannot be observed without some pity 
and concern of mind, is this; that even those great 
philosophers themselves, the very best and wisest 
and most considerate of them that ever lived, not- 
withstanding the undeniable strength of the argu- 
ments which sometimes convinced them of the cer- 
tainty of a future state, did yet at other times ex- 
press themselves with so much hesitancy and un- 
steadiness concerning it, as, without doubt, could 
not but extremely hinder the proper effect and in- 
luence which that most important consideration 
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PROP, ought to have upon the hearts and lives of men. I 
^'- am now, said Socrates" a little before his death, about 
~to leave this world; and ye are still to continue in 
it : Whicli of us have the better part allotted to us, 
God only knows :f Seeming to express some doubt- 
fulness, whether he should have any existence after 
death, or not. And again, at the end of his most 
admirable discourse concerning the immortality of 
the soul ; I would have you to know,:}: said he to 
his friends who came to pay him their last visit, that 
I have great hopes I am now going into the com- 
pany of good men : Yet I would not be too peremp- 
tory and confident concerning it. But|| if death be 
only as it were a transmigration from hence unto 
another place ; and those tilings, which are told us, 
be indeed true ; that those who are dead to us, do all 
live there : Then, &c. So likewise Cicero, speaking 
of the same subject : 1 will endeavour, saith he,^ to 
explain what you desire ; yet I would not have you 
depend upon what I shall say, as certain and infal- 
lible; but I may guess, as other men do, at what 
shall seem most probable : And further than tliis, I 
cannot pretend to go. Again : Which of those two 
opinions,** saith he, [that the soul is mortal, or that 
it is immortal,] be true, God only knows ; which 

afidnm Tfajita, cJS)i?loi iravri m.r.i ij rfil 3e, — Pialo in Apolog. Socr. 

tQuod praater Deos negat scire quenqiiam, scit ipse, uirum me- 
Inis sit, nam dixit huI^. Sed siium iltud, nihil ut affimiet, tenet ad 
extremiim. — Cic. Tmc. Qit. lib. 1. 

ro ouit fiiv itv iram iii'rf^upaal/ttiii. — Plalo in Pbasd, 

11 'El fleu aZ eliu dv^^i^jfal ierah 'hitarni hShit iit S,>^v ri^at, xal 
oXiAS ^^' "» Jjyi^tiwt, ill aga sxasiai sitn; w TsSveiuris, &c. — Plalo 
in Apolog. Socral. 

5 Ea, qiiie vis, ut patero, explicabo ; nee lamen quasi Pythiiis 
Apollo, cenant siiit ec lixa qiise dixero, seil ut horaiinealus iiniis h 
mullis, (Hobabilia eonjeclara sequens. Ultra enim q\id progrediar, 
quani ut verisimilia videam, non habeo. — Cic- Trisc. Qucenl. lib. I. 

'" Harum senientiarum quiB vera sit. Dens aliqiiis viderit j qii» 
veriaimillima, magna quiestio est. — Id. ibid. 
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of them is most probable, is a very great question, prip. 
And again in the same discourse, having brought all . 

those excellent arguments before-mentioned in proof 
oftheiminortality of the soul; yet we ought not, saith 
he,* to be overconfident of it : For it often happens 
that we are strongly affected at first with an acute 
argument; and yet, a little while after, stagger ia our 
judgment, and alter our opinion, even in clearer mat- 
ters than tliese : For these things must be confessed 
to have some obscurity in them. And again : I 
know not how, saith he,f when I read the arguments 
in proof of the soul's immortality, methinks I am 
fully convinced ; and yet after I have laid aside the 
book, and come to think and consider of the matter 
alone by myself, presently I find myself siipt again 
insensibly into my old doubts. From all which it 
appears, that notwithstanding all the bright argu- 
mens and acute conclusions, and brave sayings of 
the best philosophers, yet life and immortality were 
not fully and satisfactorily brought to light by bare 
natural reason ;! but men still plainly stood in need 
of some farther and more complete discovery. 

-k Those things which the pliilosophers were indeed ao.i those 
the most fully certain of, and did in good measure l^'llJl^'they 
understand ; such as the obligations of virtue, and vare [»- 
the will of God in matters of morality ; yet tiiey were 'l',\^^",\t 
never able to prove and explain clearly and distinctly they »ere 
enough, to persons of capacities, in order to their ""' "'''^ '" 
complete conviction and reformation. First, because ex|jtain 

* Eiai nihil tiimis oportet conlidere. Movemur enira sxpe aliquo ^nougb. 
Bcut^ coocKiso, labamus RiutHRiusque scnieniiflm darioribus etiam 
ID rebus ; in his est enim aliqoa obscuriiHa. — Id ibid. 

f Nescio quomodo, diiin lego, asseiilior, cum posui Ubrum, 
meeum ipse de immortal itate animnrutii ciepi cogii 
nis ilia eiabhar.—Id ibid. 

X Credebam facile opiiiionlbus magnoi 
Tnam [aniiuie immortalitatein^ promittentiuni nmgis quam proban- 
tium. — Senec. Epist. 102. 

Adeofimnisilla tunc sapientia Socratis, deindustriavenerat con- 
sults Kquanimitatis, noa de fiducia compertx veriutlU.-vjTecfK/- 
^■M de Anima. 
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paop. most of their discourses upon these subjects have 

^'' been rather speculative and learned, nice and subtile 

disputes, than practical and universally useful instruc- 

^_ tions. Tliey proved, by strict and nice argumenta- 

^H tion, that the practice of virtue is wise and reasonable, 

IT and fit to be chosen, rather than that it is of plain, 

necessary, and indispensable obligation ; and were 

able to deduce the will of God only by such abstract 

and subtile reasonings as the generality of men had 

by no means either abilities or opportunities to \inder- 

stand or to be duly affected by. Their very profession 

and manner of life led them to make their philoso- 

Iphy rather an entertainment of leisure time,* a trialof 
■wit and parts, an exercise of eloquence, and of the art 
and skill of good speaking, l^ian an endeavour to re- 
form the mauners of men, by showing them their 
plain and necessary duty : And accordingly the study 
of it, was, as Cicerof himself observes, unavoidably 
confined to a few, and by no means fitted for the bulk 
and common sort of mankind, who, as they cannot 
judge of the true strengtli of nice and abstract argu- 
ments, so they will always be suspicious of some fal- 
lacy in them. None but men of parts and learning, 
of study and liberal education, liave been able to pro- 
fit by the sublime doctrine of Plato, or by the subtile 
disputations of other philosophers ; whereas the doc- 
trine of morality, which is the rule of life and man- 
» Tiers, ought to be plain, easy, and familiar, and suited 
fully to the capacities of all men.:(: Secondly, another 
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* ProfecLo DiTtnis istorum disputatio, qaanqtiam uberiiiaos Tontes 
virtutia et scieniise cantlneat, tamen collata cum liomin [[qui rempub- 
licam gubemanQ actis perfectisque rebus, vereor ne non taDtum 
videatiir attulisse negotiis honiiniini utilitatis, quantum oblectatioo- 
em quandara otii. — Cic. de Repub, Fragm. 

-t Est, inquit Cicero, philosopliia paucis contenta judicibus, multt- 

tudinem consulto ipsa, fugien^. Maximum itaque nrgumentum 

est, philosophiam quod nequeadsapietitiam tendere, requeipsamegse 
sapientiam, quod tnysterium ejus, barba tontuoi celebratur et pal- 
lio. — Ladant. lib, 3. 
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reason why the philosophers were never able to prove prop. 
and explain clearly and distinctly enough, even those 
things of which they were the most certain, to per- 
sons of all capacities, in order to their complete con- 
viction and reformation, was because they never 
were able to frame to themselves any complete, re- 
gular, and consistent system or scheme of things ; but 
the truths which they taught* were single and scat- 
tered, accidental as it were, and hit upon by chance, 
rather than by any knowledge of the whole true state 
of things ; and consequently less universally convic- 
tive. Nothing could be more certain, (as they all well 
knew,)than that virtue was unquestionably to be cho- 
sen, and the practice of it to be recommended neces- 
sarily above all things; and yet they could never clear- 
ly and satisfactorily make out upon what principles 
originally, and for what end ultimately, this choice 
was to be made ; and upon what grounds it was uni- 
versally to he supported. Hence they perpetually 
disagreed,| opposed, and contradicted one another 
in all their disputations, to such a degree that St. 
Austin, somewhere out of Varro, reckons up no less 
than 280 opinions concerning that one question. 
What was the chief good or final happiness of man? 
The elFect of all which differences could not, with- 
out doubt, but be a mighty hindrance to that con- 
viction and general influence which that great truth, 
in the certainty whereof they all clearly agreed, 

noXXS* iilal^utrm nul y^a-^atTur tffri yh l&Av, ri» (itv nXrij-wra ft ^i^ai 
r£k SfiXEvruv thai ^>j!>i^Euv /iitnt. — Orig. Advers. Cels. lib, 6. 

i/idTat, 0i6tpi}JtrsiM xaiU>)Xs r^t }\£yev xal Tsm^i^W 'iriuf eirruv, ij Ui hi 

xu!i.>ja. T^E ng; atiinii 'BXX^v ^yMmpiai pap/^'xiTit. — Id. lib. 7. 
• 'OuK or/ aXWrg«i iifli tA TDjAnamg S/Say/ttim rS XgimTj dW." Sri iK 

itiri tawt! S/uiia, alowrj Hi ri run S-Xkait. ixatfr»{ y&i rl{, Am fi-iffit 

nS n-EgiucT/xi Sietn "kayt ri aulysnt a^, xaXiHe if'^^uTo. Oi St rdmi'- 

a»E?.i/nv ^ahtf/Tui l»y^yi\ta,i. — Jusliu. Apolog. 1 . 

+ Nee quid defendete debeant, scientes; nee quid lefuiare. In- 
cursanlquc passim sine dcicctu omnia qux asserutit, qiucunque Cis- 
■wtiun l.—Lac(a nt. lib, 7- : .... -.■ -. 
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PHOP. (namely, that the practice of virtue was necessary antl 
indispensable.^ oiijvlit to have had upon the minds and 
lives of men. Tliis whole matter is excellently set 
forth by Lactantius : Tiie philosophers, saith he,* take 
them altogether, did indeed discover all the particu- 
lar doctrines of true religion ; but because each one 
endeavoured to confute what the others asserted, 
and no one's single scheme was in all its parts con- 
sistent, and agreeable to reason and truth, and none 
of them were able to collect into one whole and en- 
tire scheme the several truths dispersed among them 
all, therefore they were not able to maintain and de- 
fend what they had discovered. And again, having 
set down a brief summary of the whole doctrine and 
design of true religion, from the original to the con- 
summation of all things ; this entire scheme, says he,f 
because the philosophers were ignorant of, therefore 
they were not able to comprehend the truth, notwith- 
standing that they saw and discovered singly almost 
all the particulars of which the whole scheme con- 
sists: Hut this was done by different men, and at 
different times, and in different manners, (with va- 
rious mixtures of different errors, in what every one 
discovered of truth singly ;) and without finding the 
connexion of the causes, and consequences, and rea- 
sons of things, from the mutual dependencies of 
which the completeness and perfection of the whole 

" Totam igitur veritntem, et omiie divinEB religionis arcanum 
philoEoplii attrgeruiit. St'd aliis refellentibiis, defeiidere id, quod 
inveneraiit, neqiiiverunl; quia singidia ralio non quitdravit:; nee ea 
qui vera senserani, in siiramam redigere potuerunt. — Laclanl. lib. 7- 

+ Quam summam, quia philosojihi non com piehende runt, nee ve- 
ritatem comprehendere poluerunt, quamvis ea fere, quibus summa 
ipsa constat, ct vidertnt ct explicaverint. Sed divcrsi ac diverse ilia. 
omnia protulemnt, non annectentes nee causas rerura, nee consequen- 
tial, nee rationes ; nt summani illam, que continet universa, et com- 
pingerent et complerent. — Laclant. lib. 7- 

Quod si extitbsel aliquis qui verltatem sparsam per singulos, per 
aectaique diSusam, colligeret in unum, ac redigeret in corpus, is pro- 
feeto non dissentiret i nobis. Sed hoc nemo facere, nisi veri peri- 
tus: jc'srifns, pciicst. Verilm autem non nisi ejus scire est, qui sit 
doi^Ws a lifo:—l'l, tbid. 
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scheme arises ; whereas, had there been any man Paor. 

who could have collected and put together in order ^ ' 

all the several truths which were taught singly and 
scatteredly by philosophers of all the different sects, 
and have made up out of them one entire consistent 
scheme, truly he would not have differed much from 
us Christians : But this it was not possible for any 
man to do, without having the true system of things 
first revealed to hJra. 

6. Lastly : Even those things which the philoso- And thsM 
pliers were not only themselves certain of, but which Jhlchihey 
they have also been able to prove and explain towtreabie 
others, with sufficient clearness and plainness, — such ''°X°^" 
as are the most obvious and necessary duties of life, — plain dpur- 
they have not yet had authority enough to enforce Ij^jJJ'n'J.ii. 
and inculcate upon men's minds with so strong an tnuugii, 
impression as to influence and govern the general J^°^ ^Jj^^^^ 
practice of the world. The truths which tliey prov- suiiicient 



more force and efficacy in practice ; and the precepts 
which they laid down.however evidently reasonable 
and fit to be obe;'ed,f seemed still to want weight, 
and to be but the precepts of men. Hence none of 
the philosophers, even of those who taught the clear- 
est and ccrtainest truths, and offered the best and 
wisest instrui.-l:ioii3, and enforced theni with the 
strongest motives that could be.f were yet ever able 

■ Phioiiis Uonimenla qiiHiiivis all rem niultuni conferant, 
pai'um habeiit tirmitatis ad probandam et implendam veiitalem. — 
Lattanl. lib. 7. 

+ QuiJcrgD? nihilacitii[^philoso|ihi] simile prtecipiunt? Imo per- 
mulla, et ad verum frequenter acceduiit. Sed nibil ponderis halient 
ilia. priEcepto, quia sunt hiimana, et auctoritate majori, id est, div' 
ilia carent. Nemo igitur credit, quia tam se liominein puiat « 
qui audit, quaiu eat ille qui pricipit. — jMctant. lib. S. 

X ''EMoi/iii I' at utj^sicai, na; iut^hrai Im&Ciai mis dxpaTa 
Tw* \r/ii/iitu>v Sru /Siowro;, lu; rsrwv o'Jraif ij^nvmn. A;o;t/3;jto 
'U'iajiu tial Xsimaml rngl rcu air airSy naJj^iiiii* aJWjvrirj aliimi 
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pBop. to work any remarkable cliatige in tlie minds ani 
^^- lives of any considerable part of mankind, as the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniably did. 
r Nor does it appear in iiistory* that any number of 

H Socrates's or Plato's followers were convinced of the 

W excellency of true virtue, or the certainty of its final 

reward, in such a manner as to be willing to lay down 
their lives for its sake, as innumerable of the disciples 
of Christ are known to have done. In speculation, 
indeed, it may, perhaps, seem possible, that notwith- 
standing it must be confessed philosophy cannot dis- 
cover any complete and satisfactory remedy for past 
miscarriages, yet the precepts and motives offered by 
the best philosophers might at least be sufficient to 
amend and reform men's manners for the future : 
But in experience and practice it hath, on the con- 
trary, appeared to be altogether impossible for phi- 
losophy and bare reason to reform mankind effectu- 
ally, without the assistance of some higher principle : 
For though the bare natural possibility of the thing 
cannot indeed easily be denied, yet in this case (as 
Cicero excellently expresses itf,) in like manner as 
in physic it matters nothing whether a disease be 



aSaviiii! iui>AiStiin, vx'o rui rsXiruv xa,i iMSra/yiuyHJi. — Origeii. advert. 
Cds. lib. 8. 

Ilajik |iw » roli * EXXjimi jT; ris ^fcu&iuv, xaJ o5k oBa h fiiurEsoe, xeti Si 

^ Ee rd 'I^iiE, K /ifyw r(/n w iu&ma, a>X altl xaJ 'XatO.ce^'has'asi oTrires 
ytiiii.iwi eu<pi6viiiv x'i^f- — Idem, lib. 3, 

Da mihi virum qui sit iracundus, &c. Numquis htec philosopho- 
rum, &C.' — LaUant, lib. S, See Ihii patsage died above. 

• Saxjctni (tiv yAf ihit imert!i%j Wsf tstk rou S^^aroe d'rr!iiv^<fxtn. 
X|iffr^u it rip Kul wrrb SiuitpiTOut liiri /iigmjj ynuo5in"i i ^iTJeoipoi iSs piM- 

Sararou ■oirapj(i)^aavrfS. — Jattin. dpolog. 1; 

+ Nam si, eoiiBonsu omniurn philosophorum, sapientiam nemo as- 
Gcquitur; in summjs roalisomnes suinus, quibua vos optime consul- 
turn d Diis immorlalibus dicitis. Nam ut nihil interest utrucn ne- 
mo valeat, an nemo possit valercj sic non iatelligo quid intersit, 
utnim nemo sit lapiens, an nemo esse possit.^Cic. dc Naiura Dear, 
lib. S. 
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such as that no man does, or no man can recover prop. 
from it ; so neither does it make any difference whe- ^^' 
ther by philosophy no man is, or no man can he made 
wise and good : So that, without some greater help 
and assistance, mankind is plainly left in a very bad 
state. Indeed, in the original uncorrupted state of 
human nature, before the mind of man was depra- 
ved with prejudicate opinions, corrupt affections, and 
vicious incHnations, customs, and habits, right rea- 
son may justly be supposed to have been a suflBcient 
guide, and a principle powerful enough to preserve 
men in the constant practice of their duty. But, in 
the present circumstances and condition of mankind, 
the wisest and most sensible of the philosophers tliem- 
selves have not been backward to complain, that 
they found the understandings of men so dark and 
cloudy, their wills so biassed and inclined to evil, 
their passions so outrageous and rebelling against 
reason, that they looked upon the rules and laws of 
right reason as very hardly practicable, and which 
they had very little hopes of ever being able to per- 
suade the world to submit to. In a word they con- 
fessed that human nature was strangely corrupted; 
and they acknowledged this corruption to be a dis- 
ease whereof they knew not the true cause, and could 
not find out a sufficient remedy. So that the great 
duties of religion were laid down by them as mat- 
ters of speculation and dispute, rather than as the 
rules of action ; and not so much urged upon the 
hearts and lives of men, as proposed to the admira- 
tion of those who thought them hardly possible to 
be effectually practised by the generaUty of men. 
To remedy all these disorders, and conquer all these 
corruptions, there was plainly wanting some extra- 
ordinary and supernatural assistance, which was above 
the reach of bare reason and philosophy to procure, 
and yet without which the philosophers themselves 
were sensible there could never be any truly great 
men.* 

^^* Nemo unquam vjr magnos sine divino afflatu fiiit.^C'«!«iOi.l 
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PBOP. VII. For these reasons there was plainly wanting 

^"" a divine revelation, lo recover mankind out of their 

universally degenerate estate, into a state suitable to 

tthe original excellency of their nature : Which di- 
vine revelation both the necessities of men and their 
natural notions of God gave them reasonable ground 
to expect and hope for ; as appears from the acknow- 
ledgments which the best and wisest of the heathen 
philosophers themselves have made of their sense of 

■ the necessity and want of such a revelation ; and 
from their expressions of the hopes they had enter- 
tained that God would some time or otiier vouch- 
safe it unto them. 
IV <iiviiie 1 . There was plainly wanting a divine revelation, 
iu^i'utd" ^^ recover mankind out o( their universal corruption 
leces-ory and degeneracy ; and without such a revelation it 
■ove!"^ T "'^^ "°'' P°ss^''^^ *^'^* ^^^ world should ever be effec- 
nanimi'i. tually reformed ; for if (as has been before particu- 

tlarly shown) the gross and stupid ignorance, the in- 
numerable prejudices and vain opinions, the strong 
passions and appetitesof sense, and the many vicious 
customs and habits which the generality of mankind 
continually labour under, make it undeniably too 
difficult a work for men of all capacities to discover 

■ every one for liimself, by the bare light of nature, 
all the particular branches of their duty ; but most 
men, in the present state of things, have manifestly 
need of much teaching and particular instruction ; if 
those who were best able to discover tlie truth, and in- 
struct others therein,namely the wisest and best of the 
philosophers, were themselves unavoidably altogether 
ignorant of some doctrines,and very doubtful and un- 
certain of others, absolutely necessary to the bring- 
ing about that great end, the reformation of mankind; 
if those trutiis, which they were themselves very 
certain of, they were not yet able to prove and ex- 
plain clearly enough to vulgar understandings ; if 
even those things which they proved sufficiently, and 
explained with all clearness, they had not yet autho- 
rity enough to enforce and inculcate upon men's 
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minds with so strong an impression as to influence PROP, 
and govern the general practice of the world ; nor ^^'' 
pretended to afford men any supernatural assistance, 
AvhicJj yet was very necessary to so great a work ; 
And if, after all, in the discovery of such matters as 
are the great motives of religion, men are apt to be 
more easily woiked upon, and more strongly affect- 
ed, by good testimony, than by the strictest abstract 
arguments; so tliat, upon the whole, it is plain the 
philosophers were never by any means well qualified 
to reform mankind with any considerable success; 
then there was evidently wanting some particular 
revelation, which might supply all these defects. 
There was plainly a necessity of some particular reve- 
lation, to discover in what manner,* and with what 
kind of external service, God might acceptably be 
worshipped. There was a necessity of some particu- 
lar revelation, to discover what expiation God would 
accept ibr sin, by which the authority, lionour, and 
dignity of his laws might be effectually vindicated. 
There was a necessity of some particular revelation, 
to give men full assurance of the truth of those great 
motives of religion, the rewards and punishments of 
a future state, which, notwithstanding the strongest 
arguments of reason, men could not yet forbear doubt- 
ing off In fine, there was a necessity of some parti- 
cular divine revelation,^: to make the whole doctrine 
of religion clear and obvious to all capacities, to add 
weight and authority to the plainest precepts, and to 

Z£iav, ^Ti; [iij eafisi t^i/ n, r^e^a/ 'mKiv iavrS. ^»i?f i fwaostfrwi' iiSd/f, 

urmg iS 'At hwxfrh uihai r^ '^"FJi piioii T'tuv tm^tuv n'i^i. — PlaloinEpi- 
nomide. 

Ta ydj til toikCto pEW( ^EgBOTiae] ir Wiara/i&a iiif^i, thti^iivrii n 
srOuB iistl S^Xr/i tnieit/.s^o, tat v^v s;^0|Us», ouSi ^^<s6fM6a i^rty^r.ji, dW* ^ 
Tp ■fforgiy SbJu, — Plalo tte Kepubl. 4. 

+ Ti |UJ» ci>j]SEs, a giro, Sie^^l^ti&ai nuka ifraiE ty^tn, otJASk ififir- 
Ci]rfn-wi>, 0[£ iitTi. — Plalo de Leeih.lib. 1. 

J Touro Si) Si t1 fii^oi pa/*B» puifij xiipuralcv, kuI tuvaHn a( Hot « (lA- 
JjOra xai Sgiera fui^iit, li iiHtxni rif dXX* Hi' at iiid^iu, ii ait 9^S 
'.jftr/'if">—-Plalo in Epinomide. 
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famish men with extraordinary assistances, to enable 
.them to overcome the corruptions of their nature : 
And, without the assistance of such a revelation, it 
is manifest it was not possible that the world could 
ever be effectually reformed. Ye may even give 
over, saitli Socrates,* all hopes of amending nien's 
manners for the future, unless God be pleased to send 
you some other person to instruct you. And Plato: 
Whatever, saith lic,f is set right and as it should be, 
in the present evil state of the world, can be so only 
by the particular interposition of God. 

2. Since, therefore, there was plainly and confes- 
sedly wanting a divine revelation, to relieve the ne- 
cessities of men in their natural state ; and since no 
man can presume to say that it is inconsistent with 
any of the attributes of God, or unbecoming the wis- 
dom of the Creator of all things, to supply that 
want ; to reveal to his cveatures more fully the way 
to happiness ; to make more particular discoveries of 
his will to them; to set before them in a clearer light 
the rewards and punishments of a future state ; to 
explain in what manner he will be pleased to be 
worshipped ; and to declare what satisfaction he will 
accept for sin, and upon what conditions he will re- 
ceive returning sinners : Nay, since, on the contrary, 
it seems more suitable to our natural notions of the 
goodness and mercy of God,to suppose that he should 
do all this than not ; it follows undeniably, that it 
was most reasonable and agreeable to the dictates of 
nature to expect or hope for such a divine revelation. 
The generality of the heatheu Avorld, who were far 
more equal and less prejudiced judges in this matter 
than modern deists, were so fully persuaded tiiat the 
great rules for the conduct of human life must re- 



• EJira riv Tjii'^iiv yeotm xaSiiiSovrtS S/anXs/rl Sv, il ll.ii t, 
©si; trriTriii^ia, ni^Bficmt iiiiZit. — Plato in Apolog. Socralif. 

TBittiTji KaTat-rdiii niT^niM', Genu fMi^v aM caiai, — Plata de Re- 
publ. lib. 6. 
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ceive their authority from heaven, that their chief prop. 
lawgivers thought it not a sufficient recommendation _^L. 
of their laws that they were agreeable to the light of 
nature, unless they pretended also that they receiv- J 
ed them from God. But I have no need, in this ar- I 
gument, to make use of the examples of idolatrous I 

lawgivers. The philosophers themselves, the best and 
■wisest, and the least superstitious of them that eva: 
lived, were not ashamed to confess openly their sense 
of the want of a divine revelation, and to declare their 
judgment that it was most natural and truly agree- 
able to right and sound reason to hope for something 
of that nature. There is, besides tiie several places 
before cited, a most excellent passage in Plato *o 
this purpose ; one of the most remarkable passages, 
indeed, in bis whole works, though not quoted by 
any that I have met with, which therefore I think 
highly worthy to be transcribed at large, as a just 
and unanswerable reproach to all those who deny 
that there is any want or need of a revelation. It 
seems best to me, saith Socrates* to one of his disciples, 

• SflK : E'fiiv fiif Si Swe'itfar/irTM i7taj, jjau^/ai e^iv. — amytalit h 
ifTi liti^liiitm, iws Ax rii /iaSi) uc iiiv^ Qti; uol tjJj a&^i^g 'iiaaT- 
aSa/. AAK. lion S* ica^Bra,! o -X^itui xret, ^ SluijurEC; koJ r/j i ran- 
^(iiBut ; iiiiTra y^ &v /na iotZ liOi rsunir rln avdiofTiiv rif srn. £nK : 
OEtoj ifTii, jS ijiKti TEjJ sou- AXXd iuctl'/Mi, utxt^ Tip ^m/iihi fiiei t^v 
'AS>l>a**0|iuifii; oi/ri run l^j^aktiut otfitKih Tiivayf^t, hf^ lu yiyiiUTx.Bi i/jii 
01^ iiii koI v,t3^i, iriii nai eaj iA ani rije 4^^; «^wrov ofiXomt ri)t 
ai^jji, q li/i <TO^u<rix rvf)(Wiii, rdniNKaur qS^ vprfiftn Si £t fiitJtui 
ytdtecSat i/in xaxit riis xai ir3Ur mjv /ui y&g tth% at /u^ ^fii SuHi^qwu. 
AAK:'ApiujEif'ai,£iTE,8ouXtrai,tT5i«S;tXilf, tirtaJiXo ri" i; tyili wopffmute*- 
fUU linttt at fibyiit Tilt Ix iiuhu vpHTairiatiitm, iirig mtr irriv i SAgU' 
•nt, ciyc iii>>^i/i,i ^iXriatyitii^i. ZnK: 'AWji /i,^t xdiuiic{ %au/iaet^i 
ierii wsgi «g rp^fJat i^ti. AAK : El( vin nmt naJ riri %Mlwi &to.Z£K' 
XtrSou KfoTfiTrw iivoj /mi caKU. SHK : Kai i^Sif y% etl htiT- isipa^M- 
ngat yaf iern ff va^a.xitt'itii/w miwn ejv^umv. AAK: ToTt ^luf Ittai 
vrnpavHi nai rdXKa itatra, ra ti>fiit^iiwi» Hn i{uif()Uev, IratiKi'mtriiviiiu- 
^t 'O&iewi liw fl|M t i iii, fjMV.^^, rirm SiUwwn'. — Plalo in rffci- 
biade, 2. [If it he Guppoxed tliat Socrates in ibis passage means 
himKelf, (which is very difficult,) yet it nevertheless very lively re- 
presents the great sense whieh the mast considerate heathens had 
of their nHnt of some extraordinary instruction.*^ 
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PROP, tliat we expect quietly ; nay, it is absolutely neces- 

^'^^' sary, that we wait with patience till such time as we 

can learn certainly how we ought to behave ourselves 

I both towards God and towards men. When will that 
time come, replies the disciple, and who is it that 
will teach us this ? For, methinks, I earnestly desire 
to see and know who the person is that will do it. 
It is one, answers Socrates, who has now a concern 
for you. But in like manner, as Homer relates, that 
Minerva took away the mist from before Diomede's 
eyes, that he might be able to distinguish one per- 
son from another, so it is necessary that the mist, 
which is now before your mind, be first taken away, 
that afterwards you may learn to distinguish rightly 
between good and evil ; for, as yet, you are not able 
to do it. Let the person you mentioned, replies the 
disciple, take away this mist, or whatever else it be, 
as soon as he pleases ; for I am willing to do any 

I thing he shall direct, whosoever this person be, so 
that J may but become a good man. Nay, answers 
Socrates, that person has a wonderful readiness and 
willingness to do all this for you. It will be best, 
then, replies the disciple, to forbear offering any 
more sacrifices till the time that this person appears. 
You judge very well, answers Socrates; it will be 
much safer so to do, than to run so great a hazard 
of offering sacrifices, which you know not whether 
they are acceptable to God or no. Well then, replies 
the disciple, we will then make our oiferings to the 
Gods, when that day comes ; and I hope, God wil- 
ling, it may not be far off". And, in another place, 
the same author having given a large account of that 
most excellent discourse, which Socrates made a little 
before his death, concerning the great doctrines of 
religion, the immortality of the soul, and the cer- 
tainty of a life to come, he introduces one of his dis- 
ciples replying in the following manner : I am,* saith 

• 'EfMJ yjig SoxEii Si liat^Tfl, irEfi rua rolirwi /Vus a««f Ka,l eoi- rl 
/Jjit ea<f\i %iiii!iu it rifi niy 3iif i] a^dtatav i^vai, i\ vay^ihiXit r'r ri //.evnu 
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he, of the same opinion with you, O Socrates, con- prop. 
cerning these things; that to discover the certain ^'^^' 
truth of them, in this present Hfe, is either absolute- 
ly impossible for us, or at least exceeding difficult. 
Yet not to inquire, with our utmost diligence, into 
what can be said about them, or to give over our 
inquiry before we have carried our search as far as 
possible, is the sign of a mean and low spirit. On 
the contrary, we ought therefore by all means to do 
one of these two things, either, by hearkening to in- 
struction, and by our own diHgent study, to find out 
the truth, or, if that be absolutely impossible, then 
to fix our foot upon that which to human reason, af- 
ter the utmost search, appears best and most pro- 
bable ; and, trusting to that, venture upon that bot- 
tom to direct the course of our lives accordingly ; 
unless a man could have still some more sure and 
certain conduct to carry him through this life, such 
as a divine discovery of the truth would be. 1 shall 
mention but one instance more, and that is of Por- 
phyry, who, though he lived after our Saviour's time, 
and had a most inveterate hatred to the Christian re. 
velation in particular, yet confesses in general,* tliat 



£Note that Ficinus, in his translalion of this pasange, asif the word 
i^l was to be repeated d/rh rt«j xoimiu with -^^(piiTaiQai, writes ab- 
surdly non daistere, instead of deiiilere.2 ^^^ f&i Tt{/ aiirA 'in yt 

ywt ^ikrierut tSh 'AB3firw(Ki)V Avydn XaZovroi, no! ^u(^J?JJ^tTi^a«^, s^/tiSto 
i^oi/iimt, wffifj £irl TyfViat, xmuvii/mTa iiOMhiZlai rht ^ier e} fii) ti; 3u- 

Titbi, S/aTcjiuS^Ki/. — Pialo in Pkcedron. 

• Quiim autem dicit Porphyrius, in primo de Regressu AninaEe W- 
bio, nondiim receptum in unam quandam sectam qii^c iiniverselein 
viam animtL' contineat libcrandie, nondiimqiie in suam notitlam ean- 
dera viam historiali cognitione perlatum, progul dubio confitetur, esse 
aliquant, sed nondum in suam vcnisse notitiain. Ita ei nan sufficebat 
quicquid de animatiberandastudiosissimedidicerat, sibiqite, vel po- 
tius aliis, nosse ac tenere videbatur. Seniiebat enim adhucsibide- 
esse aliquam prcestantissiinam auctoritatein, quam de re tantn ECqiti 
Dpotteret. — Anguslin. de Civitale Dei, lib. 10. c. 32, 
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phop. he was sensible there was wanting some universal 
\ method of delivering men's souls, which no sect of 
philosophy had yet found out. 
heunrca- 3. This Sense of the ancient and wisest philosophers 
iiaiiie, js niiich departed from by modern deists, who contend 
ocJern that thcre was no want, no need of a revelation ; that 
■isis, in philosophy and right reason was of itself sufficiently 
le'i^ant ^'''^ to instruct and preserve men in the practice of 
id use of their duty ; and that nothing was to be expected from 
ravels, j.eygia).JQp gyt besides what has been already inti- 
mated concerning the extreme barbarity of the present 
heathen world, and what the philosophers,both Greeks 
and Latins, have confessed concerning the state of the 
more civilized nations wherein they lived ; I think we 
may safely appeal even to our adversaries themselves, 
whether the testimony of Christ, (without considering 
at present what truth and evidence it has,) concerning 
the immortality of the soul, and the rewards and pu- 
nishments of a future state, have not had (notwith- 
standing all the corruptions of Christians) visibly in 
experience and effect a greater and more powerful in- 
fluence upon the lives and actions of men than the rea- 
sonings of all the philosophers that ever were in the 
world :* Whether credible testimony, and the belief 
and authority of revelation, be not in itself as it were 
a light held to the consciences of stupid and careless 
men ; and the most natural and proper means that 
can be imagined to awaken and rouse up many of 
those who woald be little affected with all the strict 
arguments and abstract reasonings in the world. And, 
to bring this matter to a short issue; whether in 
Christian countries,(at least where Christianity is pro- 
fessed in any tolerable degree of purity,) the gene- 
rality evenf of the meaner and most vulgar and igno- 

AyuiH'^ioStu wrij X|i5r«iwir/ioii, h aurou iii^ i^o/iMfoitrai- Srtg iSils wr^ 
kXXb &6y(taT(ig isto^toi wwsiv. — Origen. advera. Ceh. lib. 1. 

t "Hffri liTiKtTi uccTii ri iraKaiLv ^^ys^i tiw1( xai agQ/iM Jjjwrif, ij- 
t&t «i^ 0ai pfguv Kgaf aXki, /ai^a t?^5»i ^oj&ijft*. — Euseb. Demoit- 
ttrai. Evangel, lib. 3. c. 3. 
"" Ai ii nil ©ECU XoiOr^u itiaiffi^Sueai ixxXtisim, Hl/ys^STa^i/iiww n 
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rant people have not truer and worthier notions of prop. 
God, more just and right apprehensions concerning ^^ ' 
his attributes and perfections.a deeper sense of the dif- 
ference of good and evil, a greater regai'd to moral 
obligations and to the plain and most necessary du- 
ties of life, and a more firm and universal expectation 
of a future state of reivards and punishments ; than 
in any heathen country any considerable number of 
men were ever found to have had. 

It may here perhaps be pretended, by modern deists, The gi^ 
that the great ignorance and undeniable corruptness "nli^'se'^ 
of the whole heathen world has always been owing, J'vine re. 
not to any absolute insufficiency of the light of na- "" '""' 
ture itself, but merely to the fault of the several par- 
ticular persons, in not sufficiently improving that 
light; and that deists now, in places where learning 
and right reason are cultivated, are well able to dis- 
cover and explain all the obligations and motives of 
morality, without believing any thing of revelation. 
But this, even thouglt it were true, (as, in the sense 
they intend, it by no means is ; because, as has been 
before shown, there are several very necessary truths 
not possible to be discovered witli any certainty by 
the bare light of nature ; but) supposing it, I say, to 
be true, that all the obligations and motives of mo- 
rality could possibly be discovered and explained 
clearly, by the mere light of nature alone, yet even 
this would not at all prove that there is no need of 
revelation : For, whatever the bare natural possibili- 
ty was, it is certain in fact the wisest pliilosophers of 
old* never were able to do it to any effectual pur- 
pose, but always willingly acknowledged that they 
still wanted some higher assistance. And as to the 

irapuxoum 5^fj,a>v ixxXqaictif Ss ^uOt^ce; ilifiv h xoS/Ufi, Tii yci^ «Sk aV 
i/MXoyiiaai, ital rig '/fi^ai rm awl Tr,e iM^ijo/af Jta^ svyn^iffii rut fiihri- 
6my iXaj^Ke, ««Wl^ xjiMb; rvyy^/kviiv ruv h roii i^/uiii IkjiXjiJiwi'. ^Note, 
this passage ia both coiTuptly printed imXXui' instead of aviXXjB, and 
also the sense of it hurt by an imperfect translation, — Orig. adwr$, 
CtU. lib. 3. Edit. Cant. p. 128.] 
' See an excellent passage oT Cicera to this purpose cited above. 
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, great pretences of modern deists, it is to be observed, 
that the clearness of moral reasonings was much im- 

"proved, and the regard to a future state very much 
increased, even in lieatlien writers, after the coming 
of Christ. And almost all the things that are said 
wisely and truly by modern deists, are plainly bor- 
rowed from that revelation which they refuse to em- 
brace, and without which they could never have 
been able to have said the same things. Now, in- 
deed, when our whole duty, with its true motives, 
is clearly revealed to us, its precepts appear plainly 
agreeable to reason ; and conscience readily approves 
what is good, as it condemns what is evil : Nay, after 
our duty is thus made known to us, it is easy not 
only to see its agreement with reason, but also to 
begin and deduce its obligation from reason. But 
had we heen utterly destitute of all revealed light, 
then, to have discovered our duty in all points, with 
the true motives of it, merely by the help of natural 
reason, would have been a work of nicety, pains and 
labour ; like groping for an unknown way, in the 
obscure twilight. What ground have any modern 
deists to imagine, that if they themselves had lived 
without the light of the gospel, they should have 
been wiser than Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero ? How 
are they certain they should have made such a right 
use of their reason as to have discovered the truth 
exactly, without being any way led aside by prejudice 
or neglect ? If their lot had been among the vulgar, 
how are they sure they should have been so happy, 
or so considerate, as not to have been involved in 
that idolatry and superstition which overspread the 
whole world ? If they had joined themselves to the 
philosophers, which sect would they have chosen to 
have followed ? And what book would they have re- 
solved upon to be the adequate rule of their lives 
and conversations? Or, if they should have set up 
for themselves, how are they certain they should 
have been skilful and unprejudiced enough to have 
deducg^^e several branc\\e^ oS Wew SlmX-j , wcvd a^- 
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plied them to the several cases of life, by argument- prop. 
ation and dint of reason ? It is one thing to see that ^"" 
those rules of life, which are beforehand plainly and 
particularly laid before us, are perfectly agreeable to 
reason; and another thing to find out those rules 
merely by the light of reason, without their having 
first been any other wise made known.We see that even 
many of those, who profess to govern their lives by 
til eplain written rule of an instituted and revealed reli- 
gion, are yet most miserably ignorant of tlicir duty ; 
and how can any man be sure lie should have made so 
good improvement of his reason, as to have understood 
it perfectly in all its parts, without any such help ? We 
see that manyof thosewhoprofessto believe firmly that 
great and everlasting happiness which Christ has pro- 
mised to obedience, and that great andeternal misery 
which Christ has threatened to disobedience, are yet 
hurried away, by their lusts and passions, to transgress 
the conditions of that covenant towhich these promises 
andthesethreatenings are annexed: And how can any 
man be sure he should be able to overcome those great 
temptations, if these mighty motives were less dis- 
tinctly known, or less powerfully enforced ? But sup- 
pose he could, and that by strength of reason he could 
demonstrate to himself these things with all clearness 
and distinctness, yet could all men do so ? Assuredly 
all men are not equally capable of being philosophers, 
though all men are equally obliged to be religious. 
At least thus much is certain, that the rewards and 
punishments of another world, the great motives of 
feligion,cannot be so powerfully enforced, to the influ- 
encing the lives and practice of all sorts of men, by 
one who shall undertake to demonstrate the reality 
of them by abstract reason and arguments, as by one 
who, showing suflficient credentials of his having been 
himself in that other state, shall assure them of the 
truth and certainty of these things. But, after all, the 
question does not really lie here. The truth, at the bot- 
tom, is plainly this : All the great things that modem, 
deists affect to say of right reason, as to \^a. WS«5«o^ 
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PROP, cy in discovering tlie obligations and motives of mo- 
^'^' rality, is only a pretence to be made ase of when 
they are opposing Christianity. At other times, and 

>in reality, they have no hearty regard for morality, 
nor for the natural evidences of the certainty of a fu- 
ture state: They are willing enough to believe that 
men perish absolutely at death ; and so they have no 
concern to support effectually the cause of virtue, nor 
care to make out any consistent scheme of things, but 
unavoidably recur, in truth, to downright atheism ; 
at least, in the manners of most of them it is too plain 
and apparent that absolute libertinism is the thing 
they really aim at ; and, however their creed may pre- 
tend to be the ci'eed of deists, yet almost always their 
practice is the practice of very atheists. 
Yet &)J 4. To return therefore to the argument: From what 

" has been said upon this head, it appears plainly that 

it is agreeable to the natural hopes and expectations 
of men, that is, of right reason duly improved, to sup- 
pose God making some particular revelation of his 
will to mankind, which may supply the undeniable 
defects of" the light of nature: And, at the same time, 
it is evident that such a thing is by no means un- 
worthy of the divine wisdom, or inconsistent with 
any of the attributes of God, but rather, on the con- 
trary, most suitable to them. Consequently, consi- 
derinjf the manifold wants and necessities of men, 
and the abundant goodness and mercy of God, tliere 
is gi-eat ground, from right reason and the light of 
nature, to believe that God would not always leave 
men wholly destitute of so needful an assistance, 
but would at some time or other actually afford it 
them : Yet it does not from hence at all follow, (as 
some have imagined,) that God is obliged to make 
such a revelation ; for then it must needs have been 
given in all ages, and to all nations ; and might have 
Deen claimed and demanded as of justice, rather than 
wished for and desired as of mercy and condescending 
goodness. But the fore-mentioned considerations are 
such as might afford men reaspnable ground to hope 
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for some favour of this kind, to be conferred at such f uop- 
time, and in such maimer, and upon such persi 



ions, J 
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should seem best to supreme infinite wisdom ; at' 
least they might well dispose and prepare men be- 
fore-hand, whenever any doctrine should come ac- 
companied with just and good evidence of its being 
such a revelation to believe and embrace it with all 
readiness. 

It has been made use of by a modern author,* as Want 
his principal and strongest argument against thejj^'"^'^ 
reasonableness of believing any revelation at all, tliat sufficient 
it is coHfessed there has been no revelation univer- "''■'"'',°tL 
sally owned and embraced as such, either in all ages, t^lu'Dia 
or Dy all nations in any age. He pretends to acknow- reTeiBUon. 
ledge, that if the doctrine of Christianity was univer- 
sally entertained, he would not doubt of its being J 
truly a revelation of the will of God to mankind. fl 
But since, in fact, there is no instituted religion uni- ^M 
versally received as a divine revelation, and there are ^| 
several nations to whom the Christian doctrine in H 
particular was never so much as preached, nor ever H 
came to their knowledge at all, he concludes, that ^M 
what is not universal and equally made known to all ^M 
men, cannot be needful tor any ; and consequently, ^M 
that there never was any real want of a revelation '^M 
at all, nor any ground to think any further assistance H 
necessary to enable men to answer all the ends of ^M 
their creation than the bare light of nature. This is H 
the sum and strength of this author's reasoning; ^M 
and herein all the denlers of revelation agree with H 
him. Now, (not to take notice here that it is by no H 
means impossible but all men may be capable of ^M 
receiving some benefit from a revelation, which yet a ^M 
great part of them may have never heard of,) if these ^| 
men's reasoning was true, it would follow, by the same H 
argument, that neither was natural*religion necessary H 
to enable men to answer the ends of their creation : ^M 
For.thoughall the truths of natural religion are indeed B 

* pracles of Benson, page igTi &p- ^^1 
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certainly discoverable by the due use of right reason 
_aIone, yet it is evident all men are not indued mth 
"the same faculties and capacities, nor have they all 
equally afforded to them the same means of making 
that discovery ; as these gentlemen themselves upon 
some occasions are willing enough to own, when they 
are describing the barbarous ignorance of some poor 
Indian nations. And, consequently, the knowledge 
of natural religion being, in fact, by no means univer- 
sal, it will follow that there is no great necessity even 
of that, but that men may do very well without it, in 
performing the functions of the animal life, and direct- 
ing themselves wholly by the inclinations of seose; 
And thus these gentlemen must at last be forced to 
let go all moral obligations, and so recur unavoidably 
to absolute atheism. The truth is : As God was not 
obliged to make all his creatures equal, to make 
men angels, or to indue all men with the same fa- 
culties and capacities as any, so neither is he bound 
to make all men capable of the same degree or the 
same kind of happiness, or to afford all men the 
very same means and opportunities of obtaining it. — 
There is ground enough, from the consideration of 
the manifest corruption of human nature, to be so 
far sensible of the want of a divine revelation, as that 
right reason and the light of nature itself will lead a 
wise and considerate man to think it very probable 
that the infinitely merciful and good God may act*i- 
ally vouchsafe to afford men some such supernatural 
assistance; and consequently such a person will be 
very willing, ready, and prepared to entertain a doc- 
trine which shall at any time come attended with just 
and good evidence of its being truly a revelation of the 
will of God. But it does not at all from hence fol- 
low, either that God is absolutely bound to make 
such a revelatioi>, or that, if he makes it, it must 
equally be made to all men ; or that, since in fact it is 
not made to all, therefore there is no reason to be- 
lieve that there is any need or any probability of its 
being made to any. 
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VIII. There is no other religion now in the world prop. 
but the Christian that has any just pretence or to-. ^"'■ 
lerable appearance of reason, to be esteemed such a' 
divine revelation ; and, therefore, if Christianity be 
not true, there is no revelation of the will of God at 
all made to mankind. 

This proposition will easily be granted by all mo- 
dern unbelievers; and therefore I need not be parti- 
cular in the proof of it. 

The Mahometan religion was founded by a vicious of iho' 
person, proposes ridiculous and trifling doctrines to ^ahome- 
be believed, was propagated merely by violence and ^on.' 
force of arms, was confirmed by no pubUc and incon- 
testable miracles, promises vain and sensual rewards 
to its professors, and is every way encompassed with 
numberless such absurdities and inconsistencies (as 
those who have given us accounts of the life of Ma- 
homet, and the nature of his religion, have abundant- 
ly made out ; and is sufficiently evident even from 
the Alcoran itself ; ) that there is no great danger of 
its imposing upon rational and considerate men. 

The Jewish religion was founded wholly upon the of the 
expectation of a Messiah to come : And the time of j!'-'*'*'' 
bis appearance was limited by such plain and deter- 
minate prophecies that what difficulties soever there 
may be in computing the very nice and exact time 
of their completion, or what diiferent periods soever 
may be fixed from whence to begin several compu- 
tations; yet the time of their being fulfilled is now, 
in all possible ways of computing, so very far elapsed, 
that if the Christian doctrine be false, there is no sup- 
position left, upon which the Jewish reUgion can, 
with any colour of reason, be believed to be true. 

It being evident, therefore, that either the Christian 
revelation is true, or else {how great want soever there 
may be of it) there is no such thing as revelation at 
all ; — it remains that I proceed to consider what posi- 
tive and direct evidence there is to prove the actual 
truth of this divine revelation. 
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PROP. IX. The Christian rehgior, considered in its pri- 
_'^' mitive simplicity, aiidas taiightin tlieHolyScriptuces, 
has all the marks and proofs of being actually and 
^t truly a divine revelation, tliat any divine revelation, 

^H supposing it was true, could reasonably be imagined 

BT or desired to have. 

The marks The necessary marks and proofs of a religion com- 
oi'fl reii- ing from God, are these. First, that the duties it 
ing''frum" enjoins be all siicli as are agreeable to our natural 
GoJ, notions of God, and perfective of the nature and con- 
ducive to the happiness and well-being oi men. And 
that the doctrines it teaches be all such, as, though 

tnot indeed discoverable by the bare light of nature, 
yet, when discovered byrevelation, may be consistent 
with and agreeable to sound and unprejudiced reason; 
for otherwise no evidence whatsoever can be of so 
great force to prove that any doctrine is true ; as its 
being either contradictory in itself, orwicked in its ten- 
dency, is to prove that it must necessarily be false. Se- 
condly, for tlie same reason, the motives likewise, by 
which it is recommended to men's belief and practice, 
and all the peculiar circumstances with which it is at- 
tended.must be such asare suitable to theexccllent wis- 
dom of God, and fitted to amend the manners and per- 
fect the minds of men. Lastly, it must moreover be po- 
sitively and directly proved to come from God, by 
such certain signs and matters of fact as may be un- 
deniable evidences of its author's having actually a 
^L divine commission : For otherwise, as no evidence 

^H can prove a doctrine to come from God, if it be either 

^r impossible or wicked in itself, so, on the other hand, 

neither can any degree of goodness or excellency in 
the doctrine itself make it demonstrably certain, but 
only highly probable, to have come from God ; unless 

Lit has moreover some positive and direct evidence of 
its being actually revealed. 
The entire proof therefore of this proposition must 
be made by an induction of particulars, as follows. 
X. First, the practVcaV to-VVes ■vs\\\.d\t\\e Christian 
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religion enjoins, are all such as are most agreeable pbop. 
to our natural notions of God, and most perf'et;tive ' ' ,. 
of the nature, and conducive lo the happiness and 
well-heing of men. That is, Christianity even in this 
single respect, as containing alone, and in one consist- 
ent system, all the wise and good precepts (and those 
improved, augmented, and exalted to the highest 
degree of perfection,) that ever were taught singly 
and scatteredly, and many times hut very corruptly 
by the several schools ol the philosophers ; and this 
without any mixture of the fond, absurd, and su- 
perstitious practices of any of these philosopliers; 
ought to he embraced and practised by all rational 
and considering deists, who will act consistently, and 
steadily pursue the consequences of their own prin- 
ciples; as at least the best scheme and sect of pliilo- 
sopliy that ever was set up in the world ; and highly 
probable, even though it had no external evidence , 
to be of divine original. 

This proposition is so very evident, that the great- The pro. 
est adversaries of the Christian institution have never P"»'t'on 
been able to deny it any otherwise than by confound- f^X se- 
ing the inventions of men, the superstitious practices "fr^i in, 
ofparticularpersonsjorthecorrupt additions of certain jutj""" 
particular churches or societies of Christians, with the 
pure and simple precepts of the gospel of Christ. In 
all those instances of duty which pure and uncorrupt 
Christianity enjoins, the proposition is manifest, and 
altogether undeniable; the duties of love, fear, and 
adoration, which the Christian religion obliges us to 
render unto God, are so plainly incumbent upon us 
from the consideration of the excellent attributes of 
the divine nature, and our relation to him as our 
creator and preserver, that no man who considers 
can think himself free from the obligations which our 
religion lays upon him to practise uiese duties, with- 
out denying the very being of God, and acting con- 
trary to the reason and all the natural notions of his 
own mind. It is placing the true and acceptable 
Worship of God, not so much ii\ an^ Y'^^v^lwe axv^'sv- 
tiial obscrviinces, as in approacWmg, \\\\n nnVC^v -^vk^ 
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iP^P- hearts and undefiled bodies, with unfeigned repent- 

^^^^ance for allpast miscarriages, and sincereresolutions 

of constant obedience for the future, in praying to 

him for whatever we want, and returning him our 

most hearty thanks for whatever good things we re- 

Iceive, with such dependence and humiHty, such sub- 
mission, trust, and reliance, as are the proper affections 
of dutiful children : All this is plainly most agreeable 
to our natural notions and apprehensions of God ; and 
that the prayers of sinful and depraved creatures, sin- 
cerely repenting, should be offered up to God, and be- 
come prevalent with him, through and by the inter- 
cession of a mediator, is very consonant to right and 
imprejudiced reason, as 1 shall have occasion to show 
more particularly hereafter, when I come to consider 
the articles of our belief. Again : The duties of jus- 
tice, equity, charity, and truth, which the Christian 
religion obliges us to exercise towards men, are so 
apparently reasonable in themselves, and so directly 
conducive to the happiness of mankind, that their 
/ unalterable obligations are not only in great measure 
dedudble from the hare light of nature and right 
reason, but even those men also, who have broken 
through all the bonds of natural religion itself^ and 

■ the original obhgations of virtue, have yet thought it 
necessary, for the preservation of society and the well- 
being of mankind, that the observation of these du- 
ties, to some degree, should be enforced by the penal- 
ties of human laws ; and the additional improve- 
MaLv.it', ments which our Saviour has made to these duties, 
m^ by commanding bis disciples to be, as it were, lights 
^^h in the world, and examples of good works to all men ; 
^^m to be so far from injuring others, that, on the con- 
^B trary, they should not hidulge themselves in any de- 
^H gree of anger or passion ; to seek reconcihation iinme- 
^H diately upon any difference or offence that may arise; 
^V to bear injuries patiently, rather than return evil for 
^H evil; to be always wiUing to forgive one another 
^H their trespasses, as they all expect forgiveness at the 
^M hands of God ; to \>e Vmd auA Oftaxv^sM^e Vq A\ wa^i 
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to assist readily, and be willing to do all good offices, PROff 
not only to their friends, but even to their bitterest ^ 
enemies also ; in a word, to raise their virtue and" 
goodness far above the common practice of men, ex- 
tending their charity universally in imitation of the 
goodness of God himself, who maketh the sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust ; these precepts, I say, are such 
as no unprejudiced philosopher would have been un- 
willing to confess were the utmost improvements of 
morality, and to the highest degree perfective of hu- 
man nature. In like manner, me duties of sobriety, 
temperance, patience, and contentment, which our 
religion enjoins us to practise in ourselves, are so un- 
deniably agreeable to the inward constitution of hu- 
man nature, and so perfective of it, that the princi- 
pal design of all true philosophy has ever been to re- 
commend and set oft' these duties to the best advan- 
tage, though, as the philosophers themselves have 
always confessed, no philosophy was ever able to go- 
vern men's practice effectually in these respects ; But 
the additional precepts, and the new weight and au- 
thority, which our Saviour has added to his instruc- 
tions of this kind, teaching his disciples to govern Mali. v. 
their very thoughts, desires, and inclinations, to con- ^J- ^. 
temn and get above all the desires of this present lo, 24,&i 
world, and to set their affections principally upon 
that which is to come ; these are the things which, 
when the Christian religion was in its primitive 
and purest state, worked men up actually to such 
a pitch of cheerful and generous obedience to the 
laws of God, and taught them to obtain such a com- 
plete victory over the world, and over all the desires 
and appetites of sense, as the best philosophers have 
acknowledged their instructions were never able to 
do. Lastly, even those positive and external obser- 
vances, (the two sacraments,) which are instituted in 
the Christian religion, as means and assistances to 
keep men stedfast in the practice of those great and 
moral duties which are the weighVieT moX\Kt% cA '»\x«. 
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PROF, law; even those positive institutions (I say) are so 

^ free from all appearance of superstition and vanity, 

and so wisely fitted to the end for which they were 

(designed, that no adversaries of Christianity have 
ever been ahle to object any thing at all against the 
things themselves, but only against certain corrup- 
tions and superstitions, which some who call them- 
selves Christians, have, directly in opposition to the 
true design of Christianity, introduced and annexed 
to them. Tor what reasonable man can pretend to 
say, that it is any way unreasonable or superstitious 
for every member of the society to be solemnly ad- 
mitted into his profession, by a plain and significant 
rite, entitling him to all tlie privileges, and char^g 
him with all the obhgations, whicli belong to the 

I members of that society as sucli ? which is the desien 
of one of the sacraments : Or that it is imreasonable 
and superstitious for men frequently to commemorate, 
with all thankfulness, the love of their greatest bene- 
factor, and humbly and solemnly to renew their obli- 
gations and promises of obedience to him? which is 
the design of the other. 
This a Let now any impartial person judge whether this 

great evi- \yQ dq^ g ^igg ^ud excellent institution of practical 
rei^on religion, highly conducive to the happiness of man- 
tuming kind, and worthy to be established by a revelation 
"' ° ' from God ; when men had confessedly corrupted 
themselves to sucli a degree, that not only the light 
of nature, and right reason, was altogether insuffi- 
cient to restore true piety ; but even tliat light itself 
(as Cicero expressly acknowledges) nowhere appear- 
ed.* Let any impartial person judge, whether a re- 
ligion that tends thus manifestly to tlie recovery of 
the rational part of God's creation, to restore men to 
the imitation and likeness of God, and to the digni- 
ty and highest iniprovement of their nature, has not 
■within itself an intrinsic and very powerful evidence 
of its being truly divine. Let any one read the fifth, 

* Ut natural lumen nuscv^m af^aieoL— Ctc. Tiuc. Qv. 

/i6, 3. See this passage ciw4 Wow a^.W^ ^h 
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sixth, and seventh chapters of St Matthew's Gospel, Piiop. 
and judge if they do not, as it were, set before his ^ 
eyes sucii a lovely image and representation of true" 
virtue, as Plato said, could not but charm men with 
the highest degree of love and admiration imagina- 
ble.* In a word, let any man of an honest and sin- 
cere mind consider, whether that practical doctrine 
has not even in itself the greatest marks of a divine 
original ; wherein whatsoever things are true, what- phi\. i* 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any thing praiseworthy ; 
all these, and these only are the things that are ear- 
nestly recommended to men's practice. What wise 
precept was ever delivered by any philosopher of any 
sect which is not more plainly laid down by our Sa- 
viour and his apostles ? And not only so, but enfor- 
ced moreover with greater ciEcacy and strength ? 
founded upon nobler and more consistent principles ? 
urged with greater weight and authority ? and press- 
ed with more powerful and affecting arguments? 
Nay, neither is this all the difference, even in respect 
barely of the excellency of the doctrine itself. For 
the philosophers taught indeed many excellent mo- 
ral truths, but some upon one occasion and upon one 
set of principles ; some upon another ; and every one 
of them were mistaken in some instances of duty, and 
mingled particular superstitions and false notions 
with their good instructions, and built their doctrine 
upon no sure foundation of consistent principles ; and 
all of them (as has been before shown) were very im ■ 
perfect and deficient, and far from being able to make 
an entire and complete scheme of the whole duty 
man in all cases. But now,t to put together all 
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• Formam ipsam, et tanquam faciem honesti, quae si cciiHs cer- 
ncretur, mirabilcs auiores, ut aiC Plato, excitaiet sui. — Cic. de 0^, 
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, the wise and good precepts that ever were delivered 
by any wise men of any seot and in any age, to im- 

■*■ prove and exalt every one of them to the highest 
possible degree of excellency and perfection, to sepa- 
rate and lay aside all the superstitious opinions and 
practices that had been mixed by all or any of the 
diflferent sects of philosophers, or teachers of religion 
in any nation, with their respective moral instruc- 
tions, and to supply all those doctrines wherein both 
moral philosophy and the additional institutions of 
all religions in the world had in the whole been 
hitherto altogether deficient; and all this, in one 
plain, entire, and regular system upon the founda- 
tion of certain and consistent principles : This is the 
peculiar character of the Christian institution ; and 
all this cannot, with any colour of reason, be imagin- 
ed to have ever been done by any man but one sent 
immediately from God : Upon this consideration alone, 
by all sincere deists (if any such there be) who really 
are what they pretend to be, who believe the being 
and attributes of God, and are firmly convinced of the 
obligations of virtue and natural religion, and the 
certainty of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, must needs, by|their own principles, be strong. 
ly inclined to embrace the Christian reUgion, to be- 
lieve, at least to hope confidently, that a doctrine 
so plainly fitted to recover men out of their uni- 
versally corrupt estate, and restore them to the 
knowledge and favour of God, is truly divine ; and 
to entertain it with all cheerfulness, as what in itself 
has those manifold marks of goodness and perfection 
which are themselves sufiicient, though not indeed 
to prove it demonstrably, yet to satisfy a good man, 

Baa iv OTtfA -jaei xakS{, "i^T,Tai, iiimv rut X^iSriamv ieri. — Juslin Ajio- 

log. 1. 

Qtiod si extitisset aliquis, qui veritatem sparsam per singtilos 

per seetasque diffusam, colligerei in unum ac rcdigeret in corpus, is 

profecio non dissenlirel a nobis. Sed hoc nemo facere, nisi veri 
peritas ac scieus, potest Veium autcm non wist ejus scire est, qui 
sit doctus a Deo — Laclanl. lib. 1- ^^^ 
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that it cannot be any thing else than a revelation from prop. 
God, even though it had wanted all those outward ^*" 
proofs,* and divine and mfraculous testimonies, ' 

which shall hereafter be mentioned in their proper 
place. 

XI. Secondly, The motives by which the Christian 
religion enforces the practice of the duties it enjoins 
are such as are most suitable to the excellent wisdom 
of God, and most answerable to the natural expecta- 
tions of men. 

] . The acceptableness of true repentance, in the of thai 
sight of God, and the certain assurance of pardon nX"f'^ 
upon such repentance, which the Christian religion imerp- 
affords us, is a most powerful and necessary motive f'^""!"*' 
to frail and sinful creatures, to encourage and sup- to cibedi- 
port them effectually in the practice of their duty. ^'"^- 
It is indeed in general evidently most agreeable to 
right reason, and to men's natural notions of God, to 
believe him placable, and merciful, and willing to for- 
give. But since at the same time it cannot be proved, 
by any arguments from reason, that God is absolutely 
obliged to forgive, and it is confessedly evident that 
it becomes the supreme governor of the universe to 
vindicate the honour and authority of his laws and go- 
vernment, to give some evidences of his hatred and 
indignation agam St sin, andsometimes, byinstances of 
severity, to prevent sinners from abusing his mercy 
and patience, no less than that it is agreeable to his 
infinite wisdom and goodness to suffer his anger to 
be by some means appeased : No motive in this case 
can be imagined more expedient and powerful to en- 
courage sinners to return to the practice of tlieir duty, 
and to persuade them to continue therein immove- 
ably for the future; nothing can be imagined more 
seasonable and satisfactory to the mind of man, and 
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• Sed si vel causa id efficeret, certissime philosopharentiir, et qiiain 
IS non posset divinis testimoiiiis ilia liet'endere, tamer; seipsam Tcri 
a illusiraret suo litmine. — Laclant. iib, T. 
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PROP, more agreeable to the excellent wisdom of God, airf ' 
^^' worthy of the supreme and infinitely merciful go- 
vernor of all tilings, than such a positive declaration 

I of the acceptableness of sincere repentance, and sucfe 
an authentic assurance of pardon and forgiveness 
thereupon, as under the Christian dispensation the 
divine goodness and mercy has found means to af- 
ford unto us, in such manner as is at the same time 
abundantly consistent with the honour and dignity 
of the laws of God, and with his irreconcileable ha- 
tred against all unrighteousness and sin. 
Of ihe di- 2. That divine and supernatural assistance, which, 
ai'i'iaticE 39 under the Christian dispensation, they who sincerely 
nnoiher' endcavour to obey the will of God, have encourage- 
otadi'e^Dee ^^^^ ^° hope for, upon all necessary occasions, is 

t another powerful motive to support men effectually 
in the practice of their duty. The wisest of the phi- 
losophers were so far sensible of the great corruption 
and depravity of human nature in its present state; 
they were sensible that such was the carelessness, stu- 
pidity, and want of attention, of the greater part of 
(mankind; so many the early prejudices and false no- 
tions taken in by evil education ; so strong and vio- 
lent the unreasonable lusts, appetites, and desires of 
sense ; and so great the blindness, introduced by sup- 
perstitious opinions, vicious customs, and debauched 
practices through the Avorld ; that (as has been before 
shown,) they themselves openly confessed they bad 
very little hope of ever being able to reform mankind 
with any considerably great and universal success, 
by the bare force of philosophy and right reason ; but 
that, to produce so great a change, and enable men 
effectually to conquer all their corrupt affections, 
there was need;of some supernatural and divine assist- 
ance, or the immediate interposition of God himself. 
Now this divine assistance is voudisafed to men un- 
der the Christian dispensation, in such a manner, as 
(from what has been already said concerning the 
Judgment of the wisest of the ancient philosophers in 
this matter,) appears lo\je v\\\A.CT»\^d\'j a.^^e^'a'^o 
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the natural expectations of right reason, and suitable pnop. 
to the best and worthiest notions that men have ever ^^- 
by the light of nature been able to frame to themselves, 
concerning the attributes and perfections of God. If Lukesi. 
3"e, says our Saviour, being evil, know how to give '^' 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly father give the holy spirit to them 
that ask him ? The effect of this divme assistance 
evidenced itself in a very visible and remarkable man- 
ner in the primitive times,** by the sudden, wonder- 
ful, and total reformation of iar greater numbers of 
wicked men than ever were brought to repentance 
by the teaching and exhortations of all the philoso- 
phers in tlie world- And even at this day, notwith- 
standing all the corruption introduced among Chris- 
tians, 1 think it can hardly be denied by any unbelie- 
vers of revelation, but that there are among us many 
more persons of all conditions, who worship God in 
sincerity and simplicity of heart, and live in the con- 
stant practice of all righteousness, holiness, and true 
virtue, than ever were found in any of the most civi- 
lized nations, and most improved by philosophy in 
the heathen world. 

3. The rewards and punishments which the Chris- ofihe 
tian religion proposes, to obedience or disobedience, '^'™'' ''"; 
are a motive perfectly agreeable to men's natural fuiure re- 
liopes and fears, and worthy of God to make known ""^f*,,*'"' 
by positive and express revelation. For since it is menis,n» 
confessedly suitable to the divine wisdom, to make =""'''" 
variety of creatures, indued with very different powers obedieace. 
and faculties, and capable of very different kinds and 
degrees of improvement, and since all rational crea- 
tures, by reason of that natural liberty of will which 
is essentially necessary to their being such, cannot 
but be capable of exalting and improving their nature 

• Da mihi virum, qui sit iracundas, matediciis, effricnatiis, paucis- 
stmia Dei verbis tarn placidum quam overa reddam. Da libidino- 
siim, &c. — Lactant. lib. 3. 

Ilaja ii.il rdii EW-Ma/KTs ri;, &c, — Origcti, adverg. Celt. lib. I. See 
this passage cited above. 
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, by the practice of virtue and the imitation of God; 
_and on the contrary of depraving and debasing their 
"nature by the practice of vice and alienation of them- 
selves from God ; it follows undeniably, (as has been 
before shown by a more particular deduction,) that 
it is highly agreeable to the light of nature and to 
right reason to suppose that God, tiie supreme go. 
vernor and disposer of all things, will finally make a 
just and suitable distinction between his creatures, by 
the distribution of proportionable rewards and punish- 
ments. Nevertheless, both the truth itself of these 
final rewards and punishments was so far called in 
question, and rendered doubtful and uncertain, by 
the disputations even of the wisest philosophers that 
ever lived ; and those who did in general beheve 
the truth and certainty of them, had yet so very 
blind and obscure notions of what nature and kind 
they were to be, having their imaginations strange- 
ly prejudiced with poetical fictions and fabulous 
stories, that the setting this matter clear and right, 
and the supplying this single defect in the light of 
nature, was a thing highly worthy of divine reve- 
lation : It being plainly a very different thing, and 
-of very different force as to the influencing men's 
actions, for men to be able to argue themselves in- 
to a reasonable expectation of future rewards and 
punishments ; and to be certainly assured of the re- 
ality of them by express testimony of divine reve- 
lation. And accordingly, by divine revelation in the 
gospel, this defect of the light of nature is now ac- 
tually supplied in such a manner ; life and immor- 
tality are so brouglit to light, and the wrath of God 
is so revealed from heaven against all ungodlmess 
and im righteousness of men, that this very thing, 
the clear and distinct and consistent account wbicli 
the gospel gives us of tliese final rewards and pu- 
nishments, (which, though indeed in themselves so 
absolutely necessary, that without them no tolerable 
vindication could be made of the attributes of God, 
yet neither by t\ie UgVvl q£ natuce, nor by any posi- 
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tive institution of religion, excepting only the Chris- prop, 
tian, were they ever so crleariy and plainly represented 
to mankind, as to have their full and proper effect upon 
the hearts and lives of men ;) this very thing (I say) 
tiie clear, distinct, and consistent account which the 
gospel gives us of these final rewards and punish- 
ments, is itself no contemptible argument of the 
truth and divine authority of the Christian revela- 
tion. By the certain knowledge of these rewards 
and punishments it is that the practice of virtue is 
now established upon a sure foundation. Men have 
now abundantly sufficient encouragement to support 
them in their choice of virtue, and in their constant 
adherence to it, in all cases and under all circumstan- 
ces that can be supposed. There is now sufficient 
weight on the side of virtue to enable men to con- 
quer all the temptations of the devil, the flesh, and 
the world ; and to despise the severest threatenings, 
even death itself. This is the victory that overcom- 
eth the world, even our faith. The only difficulty 
in ttiis matter, arising from the duration of the final 
punishment of the wicked, shall be considered when 
I come to discourse of the articles of our behef. 
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Xir. Thirdttj, the peculiar manner and circum- 
stances with which the Christian religion enjoins the 
duties, and urges the motives before mentioned, are 
exactly consonant to the dictates of sound reason, or 
the unprejudced light of nature, and most wisely 
perfective of it. 

For what can be more agreeable to the light of na- The pro- 
ture, and more evidently perfective of it, than to have ^"o^'g""!,- 
those duties, which nature hints at only in general, particulnr 
explained fully and largely, and urged in particular,'""' 
and inculcated upon the meanest capacities with 

freat weight an'^ authority, and exemplified in the 
ves of holy'persons, proposed as patterns for our imi- 
tation? What can be more perfective of the light of 
nature than to have those great motives of religion, 
the rewards and punishments of a futvite sXaXs^'wNiv^ 
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PHOP. nature only obscurely points at, described to us most 
^^'- plainly, affectionately, and lively? What can be more 
perfective of the light of nature, than to have the 
means of atoning for sin, which nature discovers only 
the want of, plainly declared and exhibited to us ? 
What can be more perfective of the light of nature, 
than such a discovery of the heinousness of sin and 
the necessity of holiness, as the death of Clirist and 
the purity of the gospel does make unto us? In fine, 
what can more effectually perfect the religion of na- 
ture, than the gathering together the worshippers of 
the true God into one body ; the causing them to 
enter into solemn obligations to live suitably to their 
holy profession ? The giving them gracious assurances 
that true repentance sliall be accepted for what is 
past, and sincere renewed obedience for the future ? 
The uniting them by a few positive rites in one reli- 
gion as well as civil communion, for mutual assist- 
ance and improvement ? And tile establishing a cer- 
tam order or perpetual succession of men, whose con- 
stant business it may be to explain the great duties 
of religion to persons of meaner capacities ; to urge 
and entbrce the practice of them ; to set before men 
the reasons of their duty, and the necessity of it; to 
show them clearly and impartially the danger of ne- 
glecting it, and the great advantage of performing it 
sincerely ; in a word, to instruct the ignorant, and to 
admonish the wicked ; to reclaim those that err, to 
comfort the doubting, to reprove the obstinate; and 
to be instruments of conveying to men all proper as- 
sistances, to enable them to perform their whole duty 
effectually ? 

If these things be the ordinances of one who came 
to contradict the dictates of right reason, and not to 
perfect the law of nature, but to destroy it ; then let 
all wise men for ever forsake the assemblies of Chris- 
tians, and profess themselves again disciples of the 
philosophers. But if these things be perfectly agree- 
able to nature and right reason, and tend exceedingly 
totbe supplying the deftfiajBMiWV\«!t^g^\V'agt!Ltet XBsnB, 
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under pretence of maintaining natural religion, revile pbop. 
and blaspheme the Cliristian, lest they be ibund liars ^^'' 
unto God. 

The many contentions, indeed, about opinions of An answec 
great uncertainty and little importance, wliich, to the .'ecfJaV'*' 
very great scandal of Christianity, have in several ages Jrawn 
of the church been, with unreascmable zeal, kept up, '^°^^^^^ 
instead of promoting the univCTsal interest of true among 
practical religion and virtue, have, it must be con- '^'"''"'»'* 
fessed, given some occasion to the enemies of our 
most holy religion to blaspheme and revile both it 
and the teachers of it. But though such things as 
these have indeed afforded them too plausible an oc- 
casion, yet they have not given them any just rea- 
son so to do : For the acknowledged corruption of 
a doctrine or institution, ui any particular part or re- 
spect, is by no means a weighty or real objection 
against the truth of the whole : And there has al- 
ways been extant a sufficient rule to enable sincere 
persons, in the midst of the greatest disputes and con- 
tentions, to distinguish the doctrine which is of God 
from the opinions of men ; the doctrine of Christ hav- 
ing been plainly and fully delivered in our Saviour's 
own discourses, and in the writings of his immediate 
followers the Apostles, who cannot, with any reason, 
be imagined either to have misrepresented it, or to 
have represented it imperfectly. But besides, I think 
it can hardly be denied, even by our adversaries them- 
selves, buttliatinall times and places, wherein Christi- 
anity has been professed in any tolerable degree of 
purity ; whatever contentions and disputes may have 
aiisen about particular, and perhaps unnecessary doc- 
trines ; yet tlie great, the most necessary, and funda- 
mental doctrines of religion, concerning Gk)d and 
providence ; concerning the gracious methofi of God's 
reconciliation with penitent sinners ; concerning the 
necessity of true piety, righteousness, and sobriety; 
concerninj^' a judgment to come, and the final reward 
of the righteous, and the punishment of wicked men, 
in such a manner -as will effectually vm'l\.C3.\a \sKiOa. 
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the justice and goodness, the wisdom and honour of 
_God ; these things (I say) have, notwithstanding ali 
"differences concerning smaller matters, been never- 
theless at the same time universally and constantly 
taught, pressed and inculcated upon persons of all 
capacities, by the earnest and continual preaching of 
all the ministers of the gospel ; with an effect infinite- 
ly more considerable and visible, both in extent and 
duration, than by the teaching of any heathen phi- 
losophers that ever lived : Which shows undeniably 
the excellency at least, if not the divine authority of 
the Christian institution, in tliis particular respect. 

XIII. FouTthly ; all the Tcrcdenda, or] doctrines, 
which the true, simple, and uncorrupted Christian 
religion teaches, (that is, not only those plain doc- 
trines which it requires to be believed as fundament- 
al and of necessity to eternal salvation, but even ail 
the doctrines which it teaches as matters of truth,) 
are, though indeed many of them not discoverable by 
bare reason unassisted with revelation ; yet, when 
discovered by revelation, apparently most agreeable 
to sound unprejudiced reason, have every one of 
them a natural tendency, and a direct and powerful 
influence to reform men's minds, and correct their 
manners, and do together make up an infinitely more 
consistent and rational scheme of belief than any that 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers ever did, or 
the cunningest of modern unbelievers can invent or 
contrive. 
ne I. That there is one only living and true God, ex- 
isting of himself, by the necessity of his own nature, 
absolutely independent, eternal, omnipresent, un- 
changeable, incorruptible, without body, parts, or 
passions ;'of infinite power, knowledge, and wisdom ; 
of perfect liberty, and freedom of will ; of infinite 
goodness, justice, and truth, and all other possible 

gerfections ; so as to be absolutely self-sufficient to 
is own infinite and unalterable happiness : This is 
•..ttotonly the first andi^md^&l axticWof the Chris- 
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tian faith, but also the first and most evident truth pjiop. 
that the light of nature itself teaches us. being clear- ^^^'' 
ly demonstrable, upon certain and undeniable prin- 
ciples of right reason. 

2. That this supreme self existent cause and fatber or the 
of all things did, before all ages, in an incomprehen- "°'J' ''^- 
sible manner, by his almighty power and will, beget oigo"."" 
or produce a divine person, styled the Logos, the word, 
or wisdom, or son, of God ; God, of God;* in whom 
dwells the fuhiess of Divine perfections, (excepting 
absolute supremacy, independency, or self-origina- 
tion ;) being the image of the invisible God, the Coi. i. 15 
brightness of his father's glory, and the express im-."^'',';^' 
age of his person, having been in the beginning with „^ rsT &i." 
God, partaker with him of his glory before the world IrnAwtS. 
was ; the upholder of all things by the word of his •'"!'." '■ 3- 
power, and himself over all, (by communication ofjlej;,*';, 3 
his father's glory and dominion) God blessed tor ever : K"™- 'i- 
This doctrine (I say) though not indeed discoverable ^nd joim 
by bare reason, yet, when made known by revelation, i- 
appears plainly very consistent with right reason, 
and (it is manifest) contains nothing that implies any 
manner of absurdity or contradiction in it. 

Indeed, if any men, pretending to be wise above 
and beyond what is written, have at any time given 
such explications of the manner how the son of God 
derived his being from the father, or have offered 
such accounts of his nature and attributes, as can by 
any just and necessary consequence be reduced to 
imply or involve any contradiction, (which perhaps 
many of the schoolmen have but too justly been ac- 
cused of doing, )f such explications are, without all 

* Oii; >x Oku, in conlradistinctioo to 'AirrSiinq. 

t It is not to be denieJ but that lie schDolmen, who Abounded io 
wit and leisure, tbough very few among iliem had either exact still 
in the Hoi; Scriptures, or in ecclesiastical antiquity, iind the writiags 
oF the ancient fathers of the Chriatian Church ; I say, it cannot be 
denied but that these speculative and very acute men, who wrought 
B great pari of their divioitj out oi'their own brains, as spiders do 
cobwebs out of their own bowelj, have started a thous^ad, «M\A^\^iu«% 
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PttOP. controversy, false, and very injurious to religion. But 
^'^^' as this doctrine is delivered in Scripture I think there 

is nothing in it in any degree contrary to right rea- ' 
son, as I have elsewhere endeavoured to show in a 
particular discourse, to which I refer the reader, 
ofihe Ho- Now the same that is said of the son, may in 
ijr Spirit. liijQ manner, with little variation, be, very agreea- 
bly to right reason, understood concerning the ori- 
ginal procession or manner of derivation of the Holy 
Spirit likewise from the father. 
oftUe 3. That the universe, the heavens, and the earth, 

creaiioD and all things that are therein, were created and made 
°gj,g/"""by God, and this through the operation of his son, 
that divine word, or wisdom of the father, by whom 
fleb. i. B. the Scripture says that God made the worlds, that 
Col'' i"'iB ^y '''™ '^"'^ created all things, that by him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones 
or dominions, or principalities or powers ; all things 
were created by him and for him, and he is betbre all 
things, and by him all things consist ; that all things 
were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made : All this likewise is very 
agreeable to soimd and unprejudiced reason. For 
that neither the whole, nor any part of the world; 
neither the form, nor motion, nor matter of the would, 
could exist of itself by any necessity in its own na- 
ture, is abundantly demonstrable from undeniable 
principles of reason, as has been shown in my former 
discourse : Consequently, both the whole world, and 
all the variety of things that now exist therein, must 

about this mystery, such as no Christian is bound to trouble hia head 
■withal, moth less is it necessary for him to understand those niceties 
which we may reasonably presume that ihey who talk of them did 
theroselvei never thoroughly understand ; and, least of all, is it ne- 
cessory to believe them. — Archbishop Tillolson. Sermon concemiiig 
the Vnily of the Divine Nature. 

It were to bewiebed, that some religionists did not here syiubolJae 
much with the atboists, in afiecting to represent the mystery of the 
ristian trinity as a thing directly contradictory to all humaa lea- 
acd understanding.— CWbioMA'* S^tlem, page 56o. 
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of necessity have received both their being itself, prop. 
and also their form and manner of being, from God. ^^^^' 
tlie alone supreme and setf-existent cause, and must 
needs depend upon his good pleasure every moment, 
for the continuance and preservation of that being. 
Accordingly, if we set aside the Epicureans, (whose 
absurd hypothesis has long since been given up even 
by all atheists themselves,) and some very few others, 
who with no less absurdity (as I have also at large 
shown) contended that the world was in its present 
form self-existent and necessary, all the philosophers 
of all ages, (even not excepting those who held the 
eternity of the world.) Iiave unanimously agreed in 
this great truth, that the world evidently owes both 
its being and preservation to God, the supreme cause 
and author of all things. And then, that God made 
the world by the operation of his son, though this 
could not indeed be known certainly without express 
revelation ; yet is it by no means incredible, or con- 
trary to right reason. For, to the judgment of rea- 
son, it is one and the same thing, whether God made 
the world immediately by himself, or mediately by 
the ministration of a second principle. And what 
Plato and his followers have said concerning a second 
Nous or mind, whom they frequently stile ^r,iucu^is 
the minister or workman by whom God framed all 
things, proves undeniably thus much at least, that 
the doctrines delivered in Scripture concerning this 
matter cannot be rejected as inconsistent and irre- 
concilable with right reason. 

4. That, about the space of GOOO years since, the or 
earth was without form and void, that is, a confused Jlf"^**" 
chaos, out of which God framed this beautiful and earih. 
useful fabric we now inhabit, and stocked it wiUi the ^=''- *■ * 
seeds of all kinds of plants, and formed upon it man, J 
and all the other species of animals it is now furnish- H 
ed with, is also very agreeable to right reason. For m 

though the precise time, indeed, when all this was 
done, could not now have been known exactly with- 
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PROP, ing many considerable and very strong rational proofs, 
which make Jt exceedingly probable, (separate from 

I the authority of revelation,} that this present frame 
and constitution of the eartli cannot have been of a 
very much longer date. The universal tradition de- 
livered down from all the most ancient nations of the 
world, both learned and barbarous ; the constant 
and agreeing doctrine of all ancient philosophers and 
poets, concerning the earth's being formed within such 
a period of time, out of water or a chaos ; the mani- 
fold absurdities and contradictions of those few ac- 
counts which pretend to a much greater antiquity ; 
the number of men with which the earth is at present 
inhabited ; the late original of learning and all useful 
arts and sciences ; the impossibility that universal de- 
luges, or other accidents, should at certain long pe- 
riods have oft-times destroyed far the greatest part of 
mankind, with the memory of all former actions and 
inventions, and yet never have happened to destroy 
them all ; the changes that must necessarily fall out 
naturally in the earth in vast length of time, by the 
sinking and washing down of mountains, the con- 
sumption of water by plants, and innumerable other 
such like accidents ; these (I say) and many more ar- 

»guments, drawn from nature, reason, and observation, 
make that account of the time of the earth's formation 
exceedingly probable in itself, which from the reve- 
lation delivered in Scripture-history we believe to be 
certain. 
Of the 6- That the same God who created all things by the 

continual ^rord of his power, and upholds and preserves them 
mVnYof by his continual concourse, does also by his all- wise 
Proii- providence perpetually govern and direct tlie issues 
and events of things ; takes care .of this lower world, 
and of all, even the smallest things tliat are therein ; 
disposes things in a regular order and .succession in 
every age, from the beginning of the world to its final 
period ; and inspects, with a more particular and spe- 
cial regard, the moral actions of men : This, as it is 
^^ far more expressly, de^ilg, m\4 waA^R^jaw^^^ 
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Scripture than in any of the writings of the philoso- prop. 
phers ; so it is also highly agreeahle to right and tnifi _ "^' 
reason : For, that an omnipresent and infinitely wise" 
being cannot but know every thing that is done in 
every part of the universe, and with equal ease take 
notice of the minutest things as of the greatest ; that 
an infinitely powerful being must needs govern 
and direct every thing in such manner, and to such 
ends, as he knows to be best and fittest in the whole ; 
so far as is consistent with that liberty of will which 
he iias made essential to all rational creatures ; and 
that an infinitely just and good governor cannot but 
take more particular and exact notice of the moral 
actions of all his rational creatures, and liow far they 
are conformable or not conformable to the rules he 
has set them ; all this (I say) is most evidently agree- 
able to right reason, and as has been before shown, 
deducible from it. 

6. That God, after the formation of the earth,crea- or pla- 
ted man at first upright and innocent, and placed him ihe^']'a"''„| 
in a happy and paradisiacal state, where he enjoyed it iij sin. 
plenty and abundance of all things without labour 
or sorrow ; and that sin was the original cause, that 
now on the contrary the very ground is cursed and Gen. iii. 
barren for our sake, and in sorrow we eat of it all the "' *"' '^ 
days of our life, that thorns also and thistles are 
brought forth to us, and in the sweat of our face we 
eat bread, till we return unto the ground : This like- 
wise is very reasonable and credible in itself, as ap- 
pears, not only from the abstract consideration of the 
nature of the thing, but also from the general opi- 
nion that the ancient learnedest heathens entertained, 
upon very obscure and uncertain tradition, that the 
original state of man was innocent and simple, and 
the earth, whereon they dwelt, fruitful of itself, and 
abundant with all plenty ;* but that God, for the sin 



• To VttXaiiv fTStiT liv aXf'iTiuv *.al af^d^iut trJ^p;, JtoSctTij xa! 
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PBOP. of man, changed this happy constitution of things, 

^'"- and made labour necessary for the support of our 

lives. 

Of [he 7- That in process of time, after the first entrance 

flood. of sin into the world, men by degrees corrupted them* 

selves more and more, till at length God, for the pu- 

tnishment of their sin and incorrigibleness,* brought 
upon them a general flood, which destroyed them all 
except a few persons, preserved for the restoration of 
the human race, is a truth delivered down to us, not 
only by authority of Scripture, but also by tlie con- 
current testimony of almost all heathen philosophers 
*and poets : And the histories of all nations backwards 
terminate in it; and, (which is the most remarkable 
thing of all, because it is a demonstrative and ocular 
,, proof of the universality of some such kind of disso- 

lution,) the present visible frame and constitution of 
the earth throughout, the disposition and situation of 
the several strata of different kind of mattef, whereof 
it is composed; the numberless shells of fishes, bones 
of other ahiraals, and parts of all kinds of plants, 
which in every country and in almost every place afe, 
at great variety of depths, found inclosed in earth, in 
clay, in stones, and in all sorts of matter ; are such 
apparent demonstrations of the earth's having been 
in some former times, and perhaps more than once, 
(the whole surface of it at least) in a state of fluidity ; 
that whosoever has seen the collections of this kind 
made by the very ingenious Dr Woodward and others, 
must in a manner abandon all use both of his senses 
and reason, if he can in the least doubt of this truth. 



ii'e i^pt e^Knttok, Zeijf Si fi,iei<ias r^v xaraoram, fipawffi <lra,tra, xal iia 
winxi ri» ^Sma^iiu^i. — Caianas Indus apud SlraboH. lib. 15. 

* 'EcfJ if ij n %tiiu lit* luXf/j, i^TTihii syiyieTa si axitiSi, iriiTOJfi rjSdinj- 
rifi Hal miiO^XJi Atattgrttw/avTi, ri Ss SidgamWr ^o; etek^tei, rin Ofic 
D ©sSv Ziiit, cJrs ivfijitmi n.r&o^v ra miaZra, surojjffas yimg i'SiiiTus (W?j«( 
3ftsrflijiifw»ij lixnt a\mTi iviknai iSkXtj^j;?, &c,-~-Plalo in tirilia slve Al- 
lOnHco, 
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8. That God, after the flood, made particular re- moP. 
velation of himself and of his will to the patriarchs, . ^'"' 
is a thing very credible in itself, for the sarae reasons or G&d-a 
that I have before shown, in general, that the expec- r^vEaiing 
tation of some revelation from God was a reasonable ih^patri- 
and probable expectation. And that, after this, God >^i'^^^< »"'i 
should vouchsafe, by express revelation, to give a law f,^'"^ the 
to the wliole nation of the Jews, consisting very much Jem- 
in sacrifices, and in external rites and ceremonious 
observances, cannot with any just reason be rejected 
as an incredible fact ; If we consider that such a kind 
of institution wasnecessary, in those times and circum- 
stances, to preserve thatnation from the idolatry and 
worship of false gods, wherewith the countries around 
them were overspread; that those rites and ceremonies 
were typical of, and preparative to, ajiigher and more 
excellent dispensation ; that the Jews were continual- 
ly told by their prophets, that their observance of 
those rites and ceremonies was by no means so liighly 
acceptable to God, nor so absolutely and indispens- 
ably insisted upon by liim, as obedience to the moral 
law ; and that the whole matter of fact, relating to 
that revelation, is delivered down to us in a history, 
on which the policy of a whole nation was founded, 
at a time when nobody could be ignorant of the 
truth of the principal facts, and concerning which we 
can now have no more reason to doubt than of any 
history of any ancient matter of fact in the world. 
The most considerable and real difficulty, viz. Why 
this favour was granted to that single nation only, 
and not to all the rest of the world likewise, is to be 
accounted for by the same reasons which prove (as ^^ 
has been before shown) that God was not obliged to ^H 
make known tlie revelation of the gospel to all men ^^ 
alike, 

9. That all the other particulars of Scripture history or ihe 
contained in the Old Testament, are true relations "^''yi'"''- 
of matter of fact, (not to insist now on the many scripture. 
arguments which prove in general the antity.uty,^-!''^^™- 
nuineness, and authority of ttie\io6V(it\YetnseViea;V'*^"£'e*»~ 
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PROP, to a rational inquirer appear very credible from hence, 
^"^- that very many of the particular histories, tmd some 
even of the minuter circumstances also of those his- 
tories, are confirmed iiy concurrent testimonies of pro- 
fane and unquestionably unprejudiced authors : Of 
which Grotius, in his excellent book of the truth of 
theChristian religion,* has given uc a large collection: 
As particularly, that the manner of the formation of 
the earth out of a chaos is mentioned by the ancient- 
estPhcenician, Egyptian, Indian andGreek historians; 
the very names of Adam and Eve, by Sanchuniathon 
and others ; the longevity of the antediluvians, by 
Berosus and Manethos, and -otliers ; the ark of Noan, 
by Berosus ; many particulars of the flood, by Ovid 
and others ; the family of Noah, and two of every kind 
ofanimals entering into the ark with him, mentioned 
by Lucian himself, as a tradition of the ancient Gre- 
cians; the dove which Noah sent out of the ark, by 
Abydenus and Plutarch ;f tlie building of Babel, by 
Abydenus, the burning of Sodom, by Diodoriis Sicu- 
lus and Strabo, and Tacitus, and others ; several par- 
ticulars of the history of Abraham and the rest of the 
patriarchs, by Berosus and others; many particulars 
of Moses's life, by several ancient writers ; the emi- 
nent piety of the most ancient Jews, by Strabo and 
Justin ;t divers actions of David and Solomon, in 
the Phoenician annals; some of the actions of Elijah, by 
Menander, and confessed by Julian himself; the his- 
tory of Jonah, under the name of Hercules, by Ly- 
cophron andj^neas Gazasus; and the histories of the 
following times, by many more authors. Besides 
that (as learned men have upon exceeding probable 



I 



* Lib. 1. c. I6. and lib. 3. v. l6. wbere see the citations at lame. 

f AsuxatJtavi ipaili *s|(«Mja» i» rni \dgtaxii( afit/iiyriv J^Xtu/iot yi/ceScu, 
^/iMVog fjki iisu *o>,i» h3uo,(mhii', hiiaf Si dOT^rrSffav. — Plutarch : 
utTUm Terrctlria an Aqnalica attimanlta ^us kabeanl SoleriicE. 
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grounds supposed,*) many of the most ancient scrip- pkop. 
ture-histories are aeknowledged and asserted in the 
writings of* the poets, both Greeks and Latins ; the 
true histories being couched under fictitious names 
and fabulous representations. 

10. That God, in the fulness of time, that is, atofCDd-s 
that time which his infinite wisdom had fore-appoint- b^^fon^jn. 
ed, which all the ancient prophecies had determined, to the 
and which many concurrent circumstances in the state JJ,g'''j!g*"^ 
of the Jewish religion, and in the disposition of the Ro- demptLon 
man empire, had made a fit season for the reception °f ^*°' 
and propagation of a new institution of religion ; 
that God (I say) at that time, should send his only- ^M 
begotten son, that word or wisdom of the father, ^| 
that divine person by whom (as has been before ^| 
shown) he created the world, and by whom he made ^| 
all former particular manifestations of himself unto ^M 
men, that he should send him, to take upon him ^M 
our human nature, and therein to make a full and '^M 
particular revelation of the will of God to mankind -^M 
(who by sin had corrupted themselves and forfeited '^H 
the favour of God, so that by the hare light of na- '^M 
ture they could not discover any certain means by ^H 
which they could be satisfactorily and absolutely ^| 
secure of regaining that favour ;) to preach unto men ^M 
repentance and remission of sin; and by giving him- ^| 

sell' a sacrifice and expiation for sin. to declare the H 
acceptableness of repentance, and the certainty of H 
pardon thereupon, in a method evidently consistent ^| 

with all necessary vindication of the honour and ^| 

authority of tlie divine laws, and with God's irrecon- ^| 

eUeable hatred against sin ; to be a mediator and in- H 

tercessor between God and man, to procure the par- H 

ticular assistance of God's holy spirit which might ^M 

be in men a new and effectual principle of a heaven- ^| 
ly and divine life ; in a word, to be the Saviour and ^| 
judge of mankind, and finally to bring them to eter- ^| 

• See Stillingfieet's Origin. Sacra:, lib. 3. cap. S. and Boclinni Pha- ^M 
teg, et Vwidin fle Mfliotatria., ^H 
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PBOP. nal life ; all this, when clearly and expressly revealed, 

"^" and by good testimony proved to be so revealed, is 

apparently agreeable and very credible to right and 

I true reason. As {because it is the main and fuuda- 

mental article of the Christain faith,) I shall endea- 
vour tomake out more largely and distinctly, by show- 
ing, in particular, that none of the several objections, 
upon which speculative unbelievers reject this doc- 
tiine, do at all prove any inconsistency in the belief 
of it, with sound and unprejudiced reason. 
That it is Vot, first, it canuot be thought unreasonable to be 
not ""'■ea- believed in the general, that (iod should make a re- 
mppoae velation of his will to mankind, since, on the contrary, 
God mat. (gg iigg {,een before proved at large,) it is very agreea- 
vefaiion" of We to the moral attributes of God, and to the notions 
his will to and expectations of the wisest and most rational men 
'"^"' that lived in the heathen world. 
That it i> Secondly, it cannot he thought unreasonable to be 
Bonabie'^to" believed, that in such a revelation, wherein God free- 
beiiere, ly prockims remission of sin, and the acceptableness 
wo°ui?aB of repentance, he should nevertheless have appoint- 
point ed such a sacrifice or expiation for sin, as might at 
asMtifice ^^g same time be a sufficient testimony of his ir- 
tioB fur " reconcilable hatred against it. For though, by tlie 
""• light of nature, it was indeed exceeding probable and 

to be hoped for that God would forgive sin upon 
true repentance, yet it could not be proved that 
he was absolutely obliged to do so, or that he would 
certainly do so. On the contrary, there was reason 
to suppose, that, in vindication of the honour and dig- 
nity of his laws, he would require some further satis- 
faction and expiation. And accordingly we find the 
custom of sacrificing to have prevailed universally 
over the heatlien %vorld in all ages ; which, how un- 
reasonable soever an expectation it was, to think that 
the blood of beasts could truly expiate sin, yet thus 

Lmuch it plainly and undeniably shows, that it has 
been the common apprehension of mankind, in all 
ages, that God would not be appeased, nor pardon 
m, without some yumshmge^ ^c^ *^-^-^ •" - "-" 
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yet at the same time they liad good hopes, that, up- peop. 
on the repentance of sinners, God would accept some ^^^^ 
other satisfaction instead of the destruction of the' 
oiFenders. It is therefore plainly agreeable to right 
reason, to believe that God, in vindication of the hon- 
our of his laws, andfor a testimony of his hatred against 
sin, should appoint some sacrifice or expiation for 
sin, at the same time that he forgives the sinner upon 
his true repentance. 

Thirdly, It cannot be thought unreasonable to be That it a 
believed, that a mediator nr intercessor should be ap- " "iXTo 
pointed' between God and man, through and by bciitTe, 
whom the prayers of sinners may be offered up, so ^j'^^,,^ "'^ 
as to be acceptable in the sight of God. It is well sLouid be 
known, the generality of the wisest heathens thought ^.^['^J'gn* 
it agreeable to reason to make use of subordinate in- nud and 
telligences, demons or heroes, by whom they put up '""" 
their prayers to the superior gods, hoping, that, by 
the mediation of those intercessors, the unworthineas 
of their own persons, and the defects of these prayers 
might be supplied, and they might obtain such mer- 
ciful and gracious answers to their prayers as tbey 
could not presume to hope for upon their own ac- 
count. Wherein though those pagans laboured in- 
deed under very great uncertainty, in doing a thing 
for which they had no sufficient warrant, and in 
using mediators whom they neither knew distinctly 
to have any being, nor could they however have any 
good security that such mediation would be acceptable 
to the supreme God ; yet, at the same time, this un- 
deniably proves, that it is by no means inconsistent 
with right reason, to believe that a mediator may by 
divine authority be appointed between God and sin- 
ful men, to be their intercessor and advocate with a 
justly offended God. 

Fourthly, The greatest real difficulty in this mat- Of the ob. 
ter, to the judgment of right reason, seems to arise J^^'^° 
from the consideration of the dignity of the person from the 
whom we believe to have given himself a sacrifice (hf ™,oa 
and pi»{Htiatioa ibr the sins of mankvEvdi 'uiK.\u»« ^'^ 
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PROP is possible, that the only-begotten son of God should 
^'^'- be incarnate and become man ; how it is coneeiv- 
whomwe ^^^'^ '■''^* ^'^^ should coodescend so far as to send, and 
believe to the son of God condescend willingly to be sent, and 
dfitor Tnd ^° ^^^^^ great things for his creatures ; and, above all, 
r. howitisconsistentwith reason, to suppose God con- 
descending to do so much for such frail and weak crea- 
tures as men, who, in all appearance seem to be but 
a very small, low, and inconsiderable part of the crea- 
tion. And here indeed it must readily be acknow- 
ledged, that human reason could never have disco- 
vered such a method as this, for the reconcihation of 
sinners to an offended God without express revela- 
tion. But then neither, on the other side, when once 
this method is made known, is there any such diffi- 
culty or ineonceivableness in it as can reasonably 
make a wise and considerate man call in question the 
truth of a well attested revelation, merely upon that 
account ; which, indeed, any plain absurdity, or con- 
tradiction in the matter of a doctrine pretended to 
be revealed, would, it must be confessed, unavoidably 
do. For as to the possibility of the incarnation of 
the son of God, whatever mysteriousness there con- 
fessedly was in the manner of it, yet, as to the thing 
itself, there is evidently no more unreasonableness 
in believing the possibility of it, than in believing 
the union of our soul and body, or aay other certain 
truth which we plainly see implies no contradiction 
in the thing itself, at the same time that we are sen- 
sible we cannot discover the manner how it is affect- 
ed. Again, as to the incredibility of the doctrine, 
that God should make so great a condescension to his 
creatures, and that a person of such dignity as the 
only begotten son of God should vouchsafe to give 
himself a sacrifice for the sins of men : He that duly 
considers, how it is no diminution to the glory and 
greatness of the father of all things, to inspect, go- 
vern, and direct every thing by his all-wise provi- 
dence through the whole creation ; to take care even 
of tJie. meanest of \a& cieAtures, so that not a sparroMj^ 
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falls to the ground, or a hair of our head perishes, 
without his knowledge; and to observe exactly, 
every particle, even of inanimate matter in the uni- 
verse ; he (I say) who duly considers this, cannot 
with reason think it any real disparagement to the 
son of God, (though it was indeed a most wonderful 
and amazing instance of humility and condescension,) 
that he should concern himself so far for sinful men 
as to appear in their nature to reveal the will of God 
more clearly to them, to give himself a sacrifice and 
expiation for their sins, and to bring them to re- 
pentance and eternal life. The greatest enemies 
and deriders of Cliristianity hjive asserted things, 
far more incredible, to have been done upon fax 
less occasions ; witness what Julian the apostate* 
thought fitto believeconceiningj^sculapius's coming 
down from heaven, and conversing upon earth in a 
visible form, only to teach men the art of heaUng 
diseases. And modern unbelievers, who seem will- 
ing, in the contrary extreme, to deny God's having ■ 
any regard, or taking any care in any respect, for 
the welfare and happinessof his creatures, are forced, 
if they will go about to give any account or explica- 
tion of things, to invent much more incredible hy- 
potheses, dishonourable to God, and utterly incon- 
sistent with his divine attributes. Indeed, if we will 
consider things impartially, so far is it from being 
truly any diminution of the greatness and glory of 
God, to send his son into the world for the redemption 
and salvation of mankind, that, on the contrary, it 
is a means of bringing the very greatest honour to 
the laws and government of God that can be ima- 
gined. For what can be imagined more honourable, 
and %vorthy of the supreme lord and governor of all 
things, than to show forth his mercy and goodness, 
in forgiving the sins of frail and fallible creatures, 
and suffering himself to be reconciled to them upon 

• 'O ydj Ziu( B^ iaurmi rit ' ASicK^viaf tyiiv^eit fig Si t^v y^t ha tJ; 
2ut ftir mfl rtji ''E/meiuget ifdini. — Julian. 
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PKOP. their true repentance ; and yet at the same time to 

^'"' cause such an expiation to be made for sin, by tlie 

sufferings and deatb of his own son, in their natuie, 

I as might be abundant evidence! of his irreconcilable 
hatred against sin, a just vindication of the authority 
and dignity of his laws, and a sufficient and effectual 
warning to deter men from sin, to create in them the 
greatest dread and detestation of it, and for ever to 
terrify them from venturing upon wilful transgres- 
sion and disobedience? It is true, no man can take 
upon him certainly to say, but God, by his absolute 
sovereignty and autliority, might, if he had so pleas- 
ed, have pardoned sin upon repentance, without any 
sacrifice or expiation at all. But this method of 
doing it by the death of Christ is more wise and fit, 
and evidently more proper and effectual to discounte- 
nance and prevent presumption, to discourage men 
from repeating their transgressions, to give them a 
deep sense of the heinous nature of sin, and to con- 
' vinee them of the excellency and importance of the 

laws of God, and the indispensable necessity of pay- 
^^ ing obedience to them ; forasmuch as it shows us, 
^^ that at the same time that God was willing to save 
^B the sinner, yet, lest encouragement should be given 
^F to sin by letting it go unpunished, he did not think 
lit to forgive the transgressions of men without great 
sufferings in our nature, and to put away the guilt 
of our sins but upon such difScult terms as thedealh 
of his own son. So that in this dispensation, justice, 
and mercy, andtruth,are met together ; righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other. And by how 
much the greater the dignity of the person was, 
who gave himself thus a sacrifice for the sins of men, 
of so much the greater weight and force is this argu- 
ment to deter men for the future from sin, and to con- 
vince them of the necessity of obedience. Where- 
fore, so far is it from being true, that the consider- 
ation of the dignity of the person suffering is a real 
objection against the credibility of the doctrine, 
that, on the contraiy, th»t very conddeiation c^ 
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tains the highest vindication imaginable of the great- prop. 
ness, and honour, and authority oCthe laws of God, *^"V 
and at the same time the greatest possible instance 
or expression of his mercy and compassion towards 
men, agreeable to our natural notions of his divine 
attributes. And then, as to the last part of this dif- 
ficulty, viz. how it can be consistent with reason, to 
suppose God condescending to do so very great 
things for such mean and weak creatures, as men 
are, who in all appearance seem to be but a very 
small, low, and inconsiderable part of the creation ; 
forasmuch as the whole earth itself is but a little spot, 
that bears no proportion at all to the universe ; and 
in all probability of reason, the large and numberless 
orbs of heaven cannot but be supposed to be filled 
with beings more capable than we to show forth 
the praise and glory of their Almighty Creator, and 
more worthy to be the objects of his care and love. To 
this part of the difficulty, I say, the answer is very 
easy : That the mercy and love of the infinitely 
good God is extended equally over all his works ; 
that, let the universe be supposed as large, and the 
rational creatures, with which it is furnished, as many 
and excellent as any one can imagine ; yet man- 
kind is plainly the chief, indeed the only inhabitant 
for whose sake it is evident this our globe of earth 
was formed into a habitable world; and this our 
earth is, as far as we have any means of judging, as 
considerable and worthy of the divine care as moat 
other [larts of the sj'stera ; and this our system hk 
considerable as any other single system in the uni- 
verse; and finally, that, in like manner as the same 
divine providence, which presides over tlie whole 
creation, does particularly govern and direct every 
tiling in this our lower world, as well as in every 
other particular part of the universe ; so there is no 
real difficulty to right reason, in conceiving that the 
same divine logos, the word or messenger of the 
father, who, in various dispensations, according to 
jCuJar needs and exigetw' 
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PROP, made various manifestations of God, and discoverief 
of tile divine will, to us here upon earth ; may also, 
^^ for ought we know, have to other beings, in other 
^L parts of the universe, according to their several ca- 
^H pacities or wants, made different manifestations of 
^r God, and discoveries of his will, in ways of which 
we can know nothing, and in which we have no 
concern ; there being nothing in this at all contrary 
to the nature of God, or the condition of things. 
Of the ob- Fiflhly, and lastly, if any one thinks it unreasona- 
di^'w" ^^ 'o b^ believed, that God should send his Son into 
from ibe tbe world for the redemption of mankind, and yet 
reVjfa'Ibn ^^^^ ^'''s appearance of the Son of God upon earth 
not lemg should Hot be till the later ages of the world ; and 
unireriai ^^^^^ '^^ has appeared, yet bis appearance not be 
made known equally to all nations ; such a one must 
likewise, for the same reason, affirm, that it is unrea- 
sonable to believe the necessity and obligations even 
I of natural religion itself, because it is plain all men 
are not furnished equally with the same capacities 
and opportunities of understandingthose obligations, 
and consequently no deist can, consistently with his 
own principles, make this objection against the truth 
of Christianity. He must likewise, for the same rea- 
son, affirm, that God is obliged in all other respects 
also to make all his creatures equal ; to make men 
angels ; to indue all men with the same faculties and 
capacities as any, at least to make all men capable 
of the very same kind and the same degree of hap- 
piness, and to afford to all of them all the very same 
means or opportunities of obtaining it : In a word, 
he must assert that infinite wisdom cannot reasona- 
bly be supposed to have a right of making variety of 
^_ Creatures in very various circumstances ; which is an 

^^ assertion palpably most absurd, in experience false, 
^H and a very unjust diminution of God's sovereignty 
^K in the world. But besides, though the redemption 
purchased by the Son of God is not indeed actually 
made known unto all men, yet as no man ever de- 
■ \ but that ttife beivefi^ ^ fae ^ga!0& oC Ghtiat < 
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tended backwards to those who lived before his ap- ^^°f' 
pearance in the world, so no man can prove but that 
the same benefit may likewise extend itself forwards ^^ 

to those who never heard of his appearance, though ^H 
they hved after it. ^H 

1 1. That the history of the life of Christ, contained of tuTM 
in the New Testament, is a true relation of matters of °'^^" ^'^'f 
tact, (not to insist here on the testimony of his dis- «cripiure. 
ciples and followers, which shall be considered here- ^^^'^^'"^[/^j 
after in its proper place,) will to a rational inquirer in iiie 
appear very credible from hence, that very many par- J^^*.?'**" 
ticulars of that history are con6rmed by concurrent 
testimonies of profane and unquestionably unpreju- 
diced authors. That, before the coming of oiir Sa- 
viour, there was a general expectation spread over 
all the eastern nations, that out of Judea should arise 
a person, wha should he governor of the world, is 
expressly affirmed by the Roman historians, Sueto- 
nius* and Tacitus.f That there lived in Judea, at 
the time which the Gospel relates, such a person as 
Jesus of Nazareth, is acknowledged by all authors, 
both Jewish and pagan, who have written since that 
time. The star that appeared at his birth, and the 
journey of the Chaldfean wise men, is mentioned by 
Chalcidius the Platonist.i Herod's causing all the 
children in Bethlehem, under two years old to be 
slain, and a reflection made upon him on that occa- 
sion by the emperor Augustus, is related by Ma- 
crobius. || ftlany of the miracles that Jesus worked in 

• Percretmerat Orlente toto vetus el constans opinio esse in falls, 
ut Ju3sa profecti rerum pollrentur. — Suelon. 

t Fluribua persiiBsio inenit, antiquis sacerdotum libris contineri, 
eo ipso tempore fare, ul valesceret Uriens, profectique Judsa rerum 
polirentur. — TacU. lib. 21. 

X See the plpce cited by Gratius, de Fcritale Christians Religio- 
nii.—Lib. S.c. 14. 

II Cum audiwet ^Augustus,] inter pueros quos in Syria Hcrodes 
rex JuJffiorum intra bimatum jusslt Jnterfici, filium quoque ejus oc- 
ci^um ; ait, melius eat Heroilis parcum esse quam filium. — Macreb. 
lib. 3. cap. 4" \_\ teBlininny so very reniartable and pertinent, that 
it is strange hotr Cirotiui coald omit to mention it ia Um 'jWa \t!;f« 
^ied.J 
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rnop. his life-time are, as to matters of fact, (particularly, 
' his healing the lame and the blind, and casting out 
devils,) expressly owned by the most implacable ene- 
mies of Christianity, by Celsus and Julian,* and the 
authors of the Jewish Talmud. And how the power 
of the heathen gods ceased after the coming of Christ 

»u acknowledged by Porphyry, who attributes it to 
their being angry at tha setting up of the Christian 
religion, which he styles impious and profane. Many 
particulars of the collateral history, concerning John 
Baptist, and Herod, and Pilate, {not to mention the 
famous testimony concerning Jesus himself, because 

I it is by some suspected not to be genuine, notwith- 

standing it is found in all the ancient copies,) are 
largely recorded by Josephus. 'I'he crucifixion of 
Christ under Pontius Pilate, is related by Tacitus ;f 
and divers of the most remarkable circumstances at- 
tending it, such as the earthquake and miraculous 
darkness, were recorded in the public Roman regis- 
tersjif commonly appealed to by the first Christian 
writers, as what could not be denied by the adversaries 
themselves. Then, as to the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ ; these depend on the general proofs of 
the credibility of his disciples' testimony, and other 
following evidences, which will be considered here- 
after in their proper place. " 
Ofiiie.iay 12. That God has appointed a day, wherein he 
miat^ani ^'" J"*^^^ ^^^ world in righteousness, by that per- 
chris'i the son whom he has ordained, in order to reward every 
judge. jj^g^ according to his works ; is a doctrine perfectly 
agreeable to right reason, and to our natural notions 
of the attributes of God ; as may appear more par- 
ticularly from what has been before said concerning 

• See the places cited by Grotius, de Verilate Christ. Rel. i 

t TIberio imperitante.perprocuratoremPontium Pilatum, s' 
cio afiectua crat. — Lib. 15. 

X Eum raundi casum relatura in atcaaia vestris habetis.— 7 
lian. AfiA. 
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the necessity and certainty of another life after this ; prop. 
and is evident from the opinion of all the iviser heath- ^'^^■ 
ens concerning this matter. Nor may it perhaps be" 
altogether impertinent toohsorve here, that the poets, 
both Greek and Latin, have unanimously agreed in 
this one particular circumstance, that men after death 
should not have judgment passed upon them imme- 
diately by God himself, but by just men appointed 
for that purpose. 

1 3. That, in order to this final judgment, not only or ihe «. 
the soul shall survive the dissolution of tlie body, =""'^"''""' 
but the bndy itself also shall be raised again ; this boJ/. 
doctrine, tliough not indeed discoverable with any 
kind of certainty by the bare light of nature, because 
tlie belief of the soul's inimoriality (for ought that 
appears to reason alone) is sufficient to answer all the 
purposes of a future state, as far as is discoverable 
merely by the light of nature ; yet this doctrine (I 
say) of the resurrection of the body, when made 
known by revelation, evidently contains nothing in 
■it in the least contrary to right reason : For, what 
reasonable man can deny but that it is plainly alto- 
gether as easy for God to raise the body again after 
death as to create and form it at first? Some of the 
Stoical philosophers seem to have thought it Mot 
only possible, but even probable :• And many of the 
Jews, who had no express revelation concerning it, 
did yet believe it upon an ancient tradition, as appears 
from all their writings, and particularly from the 
translation in the last verse of the book of Job, which 
according to the Seventy runs tlius : So Job died, be- 
ing old andfuUof days, but it is written that he shall 
rise again with those whom the Lord raises up.f The 
only real difficulty in this doctrine seems to arise 
upon putting the supposition of one body's being 

riian iTKu/iitm xi^i"i, til *' «<» iaiisv thMxaram-^sw^ai a^n/iia. — Cbrytip' 
put, dial, a Laclanl. lib. 7. 
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PROP, turned into the nourishment, and becoming part of 
^"'" the substance of another, so as that the same parts 

»may equally belong to two bodies, to both of" which 
it shall nevertheless be absolutely impossible that the 
same parts should be restored. But this objection, as 
great and principal a difficulty as it is, is really but 
a great trine. For there does not at all appear any 
absolute necessity, that, to constitute the same body, 
there must be an exact restitution of all and only the 
same parts. And if there was any such necessity ; 
yet even still without making that hard supposition 
{which Grotius and others have done,*) that God by 

I a miraculous providence always interposes to prevent 

the parts of one human body from incorporating with 
and becoming the nourishment of another, (for I can- 
not see any sufficient ground to deny, but that it may 
be possible in nature for barbarous cannibals, if any 
such there be, to subsist for some time and live wholly 
one upon another, if deprived of all other susten- 
ance ;) without any such hard suppositions as these 
{I say,) it is easy to imagine many ways by which the 

P resurrection of the same body, properly speaking, shall 

nevertheless be very possible ; and the whole founda- 
tion of this, and all other difficulties of this kind, con- 
cerning the parts, and forms, and magnitudes, and pro- 
portions of our future bodies, be entirely taken away. 
Of the re- As Jirst, No man can say it is improbable, (and 
of ["ewme ^''^X '^^'^ ^'^^^ '^^^'^ ^^^^ ^"^ ^^^ verscd in micro- 
body, scopical obsei'vations think it more than probable,) 
that the original stamina, which contain all and every 
one of the solid parts and vessels of the body, not ex- 
cepting even the minutest nerves and fibres, are them- 
selves the entire body, and that all the extraneous 
matter, which, coming in by way of nourishment, fills 
up and distends the minute and insensible vessels, of 
which all the visible and sensible vessels are compos- 
ed, is not strictly and properly part of the body. Cqj 
sequently, while all this extraneous matter, whf* 
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is in contiiuial flux, tlie original stamina may conti-_ 
nue unchanged, and so no confusion of bodies will be~ 
possible in nature. There may be made many very 
considerable observations, concerning the determinate 
figure into which every respective body unfolds itself 
by growth ; concerning the impossibility of the body's 
extending itself, by any nourishment whatsoever, be- 
yond that certain magnitude to which the original 
vessals are capable of being nnfolded ; and concern- 
ing the impossibility of restoring by any nourishment 
any the smallest vessel or solid part of the body that 
has at any time happened to be mutilated by any 
accident; all which observations, often and carefully 
made, will seem very much to favour some such spe- 
culation as this. 

Secondly, It may also be supposed otherwise, not 
without good probability, that in like manner as in 
every grain of corn there is contained a minute in- 
sensible seminal principle,* which is itself the entire 
future blade and ear, and in due season, when all the 
rest of the grain is corrupted, evolves and unfolds it- 
self visibly into that form; so our present mortal and 
corruptible body may be but the exuviae, as it were, 
of some hidden and at present insensible principle, 
(possibly the present seat of the soul,) which at the 
resurrection shall discover itself in its proper form. 
This way also, there can be no confusion of bodies 
possible in nature. And it is not without some weight 
that the ancJentest writers of the church have always 
made use of this very similitude ; that the apostle St 
Paul himself alleges the same comparison ; and that 
the Jewish writers seem to have had some obscure 
glimpse of this notion, when they talked of a cer- 



■ 'H/j.iT( iMt h S paiiAwrh dia^t^v oiu/ui i':rcHiB;^iff3ai lig r^v ij lifZ^S 
lUxxeu ri airm r/slftTai trupQii ouriu TJyos ti; iyitui-ai rf fiifuiri, ap' dE 
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rnop. tain incorruptible part of the body ; though these lat- 
^^"' ter indeed expIaiHed tliemselves very weakly and un- 
philosophically. 
^H Many other ways perhaps may be imagined, by 

^P which the same thing may be explained intelligibly, 

^r But these speculations are nice and subtile, and 

neither needful nor proper to be enlarged upon in 
this place. Only the bare mention of them shows the 
manifold possibility of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, against the objections of those who would have 
it seem contradictory. 
Of the 14. Lastly, That after the resurrection and the 

eternal general judgment, wherein every man shall be judg- 
Df iht ° ed according to his works, they that have done well 
^^^dih' s'l^^l S*^ ^"to everlasting happiness, and they that 
•ternai liavc done evil, into everlasting punishment, is a 
puniah, doctrine in itself very credible, and reasonalile to be 
ihedamn- believcd. Concerning the everlasting happiness of 
'^- the righteous there is no dispute, it being evident that 

God in his infinite bounty may reward the sincere obe^ 
dience of his creatures, as much beyond the merit of 

I their own weak and imperfect works, as he himself 
pleases. But the everlasting punishment threatened 
to the wicked has seemed to many a great difficulty ; 
since it is certain, from our natural notions of the at- 
tributes of God, that no man shall be punished be- 
yond the just demerit of his sins. Here, therefore, it 
is to be observed, first that no man can say, it is un- 
reasonable that they who by wilful and stubborn 
disobedience to their almighty creator and most mer- 
ciful benefactor, and by the habitual practice of un- 
repented wickedness, have, during the state of trial, 
made themselves unfit for the enjoyment of that hap- 
piness which God has prepared for them that love 
and obey him, should be eternally rejected, and ex- 
cluded from it. Thus much, the wickedest of men 
are willing enough to believe : And if bare depri- 
vation of happiness was all the punishment they Dad 
reason to fear, they would be well content to sit still 
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son to believe, that the punishment to be inflicted prop. 
by the final wrath of a provoked God upon his most ' '' , 
obstinate and incorrigible euemies, should be merely ~'™' 
SQch a thing as is in its own nature less dreadful and 
terrible than even those afflictions which by certain ex- 
perience we see in this present life fall sometimes upon 
such persons with whom God is not angry at all? 
Is it agreeable to reason to believe, that God, who 
(as is evident by experience) suffers the very best of 
his own servants, for the punishment of their sins, or 
even only for tiie trial of their virtue, to fall some- 
times under all the calamities and miseries which it 
is possible for tlio cruellest and most powerful t)'- 
rants to invent and execute, should punish his most 
obstinateiyrebellious and finallyimpeuitent creatures, 
with nothing more than the negation of happiness? 
There must, therefore, in the next place be some sen- 
sible and positive punishment, besides the mere ne- 
gative loss of happiness. And whoever seriouslycon- 
siders the dreadful effects of God's anger in this pre- 
sent world, in the instance of the general deluge, the 
overthrow of Sodom and GomoiTah, tlie amazing 
calamities which befel the whole Jewish nation at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and other such like 
examples ; in some of which cases, the judgments 
have fallen upon mixed multitudes of good men and 
bad together; (not to mention the calamities which 
sometimes befal even good men by themselves ;) who- 
soever, I say, seriously considers all this, cannot but 
frame to himself very terrible apprehensions of the 
greatness of that punishment which the despised pati- 
ence of God shall finally infliet on the impeuitently 
wicked and incorrigible, when they shall be separa- 
ted and be by themselves. And then, as to the dura- 
tion of this punishment, no man can presume, in our 
present state of ignorance and darkness, to be able 
truly to judge, barely by the strength of his own 
natural reason, what in this respect is or is not con- 
sistent with the wisdom, andjustJce, and goodness of 
titpr&ne governor of the \vot\4, i\nt^ 'we wix'^^'i^ 
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niop. know the place, nor kind, nor manner, nor circiim- 

^^"- stances, nor degrees, nor all tlie ends and tises of the 

final punishment of the wkked. Only this one thing 

L we are certain of, that the justice of God %vill abun- 

H dantly vindicate itself, and all mouths shall be stop- 

H ped before him, and be forced to acknowledge the 

H exact righteousness of all his judgments, and to con- 

H demn their own folly and wickedness; forasmuch as 

M the degrees or intenseness of the punishment which 

shall be inflicted on the impenitent shall be exactly 

proportionate to their sins, as a recompense of tiieir 

demerit, so tliat no man shall suffer more than he 

fhas deserved.* This being once clearly established, 
the difficulty about the duration of the punishment 
will not appear so insuperable to rigiit reason : For 
nothing can he more evident than that God may 
justly banish the wicked eternally from his kingdom 
of glory, and irom that happiness which is his free 
and undeserved gift to the righteous ; and the posi- 
tive punishment which shall be inflicted upon them 
in that state of eternal rejection shall undoubtedly 

tbe such, and so proportioned to men's deserts, as the 
righteous judge will then make appear before men 
and angels, to be just, and wise, and necessary, and 
such only as becomes the infinitely wise and good 
lord and governor of the universe to inflict. The 
wisest of the heathen philosophers, without the htlp 
of revelation, have taught, and did believe it agree- 
able to right reason, that the punishment of the in- 
corrigible should be [u^wmoc] without any determinate 
I or known end;f and we cannot tell how many wise 
designs God may serve thereby. We know not but 
•Rey. xiv. 10. shall be tormented with fire and brimstone, in 
the presence of tbe Holy Angels, and in the presence oF the Larab. 
+ 0( ^£ o!v i^ufit dm^ia; ix'it hi fit fity&ri tSh at'^^/iidray, rirout 
]) r^cefiKwaa /iM'^a g/irei lit r^' Ta^ragov, Siit iron ixScuVouffi. — PlaloW 
Fhjfd. _ __ , , , , '^ 

'ne-TTi^ ou KeXdani aJiiivlw; te/iH^iii, Sru ical o! r^ii JEj{i» e 
nXijfBu ri xKi ftySra/yayni. — Cell, apud Origen, lib. 8. 
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that as God has row discovered to us in some mea- 
sure the fall and punishment of evil angels, to be a. 
warning to us, so he may liereafter use the example 
of the punishment of wicked and incorrigible men, 
to be a means of preserving other beings in their 
obedience. And many other considerations there 
may possibly be, very necessary to enable us to judge 
rightly concerning this matter, which, in this pre- 
sent state, we have no sufficient means of coming 
to the knowledge of. 

Thus, all the credenda, or doctrines, which the 
Christian religion teaches ; (that is, not only those 
plain doctrines which it requires to be believed as 
fundamental and of necessity to eternal salvation, 
but even all the doctrines which it teaches as mat- 
ters of truth ;) are, in the first place, though indeed 
many of them not discoverable by bare reason unas- 
sisted with revelation, yet, when discovered by reve- 
lation, apparently most agreeable to sound and un- 
prejudiced reason.* 

In the next place, every one of these doctrines has Every 
a natural tendency, and a direct and powerful infiu- j^'"""'? 
ence to reform men's lives, and correct their manners, reci tei 
This is the great end and ultimate design of all true ''^J^'^'j' 
religion ; and it is a very great and fatal mistake to induem 
think that any doctrine or any belief whatsoever can 
be any otherwise of any benefit to men, than as it is 
fitted to promote this main end. There was none 
of tile doctrines of our Saviour, (as an excellent pre- 
late of our church admirably expresses this matterf) 
calculated for the gratification of men's idle curiosi- 
ties, the busying and amusing them with airy and 
useless speculations; much less were they intended 
for an exercise of our credulity, or a trial how far 
we could bring our reason to submit to our faith : 
But, as, on the one hand, they were plain and simple. 
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Tianug itii.iaii, raif xQivait snoiaif dj 
[en. advers. Celt. lib. 3. 

Archbishop Sbarp's Sermon before tho QuMti oo. C^x>tt»m 
170*. 
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PROP, and such as by their agreeableness to the rational ft- 
^*^^' culties of mankind.did liighlyrecommend themselves 
to our belief; so, on the other hand, they had an imme- 
diate relation to practice, and were the genuine prind- 
ples and foundation upon which all human and diviM 
virtues were naturally to be superstructed. Particu- 
larly, what can be a more necessary and excetlent 
foundation of true religion than that doctrine wfaioh 
the Christian religion clearly and distinctly teach« 
us, concerning the nature and attributes of the ore 
only true God, without any of that ambiguity and 
doubtfulness, those various and inconsistent opinions 
and conjectures, those uncertain and oft-times false 
reasonings concerning the nature of God, which, not- 
withstanding the natural possibility of discovering 
very many of the attributes of God by the light of 
true reason, did yet in feet overspread the greatest 
part of the heathen world with polytheism or athe- 
ism ? What can be so certain a preservative against 
idolatry, and the worship of false gods, as the doc- 
trine, that the universe, the heavens, and the earth, 
and all tilings contained therein, are the creatures and 
workmanship of the one true God, and have a con- 
tinual dependence upon him for the preservation of 
their being? What can be so sure a ground of true 
-piety and reliance upon God, as the clear Christian 
doctrine concerning providence, concerning God's 
perpetually governmg and directing the issues and 
events of all things, and inspecting with a more es- 
pecial regard the moral actions of men ? Which doc- 
trine was perplexed by the philosophers with endless 
disputes. What can be so just a vindication of the 

foodness of God, and consequently so necessary in or- 
er to our maintaining in our minds worthy and hon- 
ourable notions concerning him, as the doctrine that 
God created man at first upright, and that the ori- 
ginal of all evil and misery is sin ? The want of a 
clear knowledge of which truth extremely perplex- 
ed the heathen world, and made many recur to that 
post absurd fiction oi a se\i-ex\?.WtA e\\\ ^tvuci 
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What can he a more proper motive to piety than the prop. 
doctrine that the deliij^e and other remarkable calami- _^_^lil_ 
ties which have befallen mankind, were sent upon 
them by God's immediate direction, as punishments 
for their wickedness ? What can be a greater encour- 
agement to the practice of holiness, than the doctrine 
that God has at several times vouchsafed to make se- 
veral particular revelations of his will to men, to in- 
struct and support them more efTectually in that prac- 
tice? But above all, what doctrine could ever have been 
imagined so admirably fitted in all respects to promote 
all the ends of true religion, as that of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God ? Which way could men have 
been filled with so deep a sense of the mercy and 
love of God towards them, and have been instructed 
in all divine truths in a method so well accommo- 
dated to their present infirmities, as by God's send- 
ing his only-begotten Son, to take upon him our na- 
ture, and therein to make a general revelation of the 
will of God to mankind? How could the honour, 
and dignity, and authority of the laws of God have 
been so effectually vindicated, and at the same time 
60 satisfactory an assurance of pardon upon true re- 
pentance have been given unto men. as by this me- 
thod of the son of God giving himself a sacrifice and 
expiation for sin ? What could have been a more glo- 
rious manifestation of the mercy and compassion of 
God, and at the same time a more powerful means 
to discountenance men's presumption, to discourage 
them from repeating their transgressions, to give 
them a deep sense of the heinous nature of sin, and 
of God's extreme hatred and utter irreconcilableness 
to it, and to convince them of the excellency and im- 
portance of the laws of God, and the indispensable 
necessity of paying obedience to them, than this ex- 
pedient of saving sinners by the sufferings and death 
of the son of God, and by establishing with them a 
new and gracious covenant upon the merits of that 
satisfaction ? How could men be better encouraged 
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PBop. to begin a religious life, than by haYing such a me- 
^"'- diator, advocate, and intercessor for them with God, 
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to obtain pardon of all their frailties, and by being 
assured of tlie assistance of the Spirit of God, to ena- 
ble them to conquer all their corrupt affections, and 
to be in them an eftectual principle of a heavenly and 
divine life ? In fine, what stronger and more powerful 
motives could possiblj' have been contrived to per- 
suade men to live virtuously, and to deter them from 
vice, than the clear discovery made to tis in the gos- 
pel of God's having appointed a day, wherein he will 
judge the world in righteousness, every man accord- 
ing to his works, and tliat they who have done well 
shall he adjudged to everlasting happiness, and they 
that have done evil to endless punishment ; of which 
the light of nature afforded men but obscure glimps- 
es? And may we not here, upon the whole, appeal 
now even to our adversaries themselves, whether, in 
all and every one of these doctrines, there be not a 
more powerful, a more effectual method laid down, 
for the reforming human nature, and obliging the 
whole world to forsake their sins, and to lead holy 
and virtuous lives, than was ever tauglit before ; nay, 
or than was possible to have been contrived by all 
the wit of mankind? This is the great and highest 
recommendation of the Christian doctrine; this is 
what to a well disposed mind would well nigh satis- 
factorily prove, even without the addition of any ex- 
ternal testimony, that the revelation of Christianity 
could not possibly but come from God, seeing that 
not only all its practical precepts, but even all its 
articles of belief also, tend plainly to this one and 
the same end, to make men universally amend and 
reform their lives, to recover and restore them to 
their original excellerjt state, from the corruption 
and misery which had been introduced by sin, and 
to establish upon earth the practice of everlasting 
righteousness, and entire and hearty obedience to the 
will of God ; which would have been the religion of 
men (had they cont\x\ue4"Y[\i\ocecit^' 
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now is the religion of angels, and for ever will be the ^^OP. 
religion of saints in heaven. Vain men may value_ 
themselves upon their speculative knowledge, right 
opinions, and true and orthodox belief, separate from 
the practice of virtue and rif^hteousnes;; ; but as sure 
as the gospel is true, no belief whatsoever shall fin- 
ally be of any advantage to men, any otherwise than 
only so far as it corrects their practice, hinders them 
from being workers of iniquity, and makes them like Luke, »iii. 
unto God. '■ 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith doAndaiuf 
together make up an infinitely more consistent and [h^J'^J^^^" 
rational scheme of belief than any that the wisest of up ihe 
the ancient pliilosophers ever did, or the cunningest '^'"* ^"""j 
of modern unbelievers can invent or contrive. This raiionui 
is evident from a summary view of the fore-nientlon- f^'l*"^^ "' 
ed scheme of the Christian doctrines, wherein every the world, 
article hasajnst dependence on the foregoing ones, and 
a close connexion with those that follow ; and the 
whole account of the order and disposition of things, 
from the original to the consummation of all things, 
is one entire, regular, complete, consistent, and every 
way a most rational scheme : Whereas the wisest of 
the ancient philosophers, that is, those of them who 
hit upon the greatest number of single truths, and 
taught the fev/est absurdities, were yet never able to 
make out any universal, entire, and coherent system 
of doctrines,* and scheme of the whole state of things, 
with any manner of probability : And the cunning- 
est of modern deists, (besides that they must needs, 
in their own way, believe some particular things stran- 
ger, and in themselves more incredible, than any of 
the fore-mentioned Christian doctrines,) cannot, in the 
whole, a%has been before shown, frame to themselves 
any fixed and settled principles upon which to argue 
consistently ; but must unavoidably either be per- 
plexed with inextricable absurdities, or confessedly 

* Diverei ac diverse omnia protulemnt i 
•as rerum, nee conscquentias, nee rationes 

looipingerent at coinp\etea\. 
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PROP, recur to downriglit atheism. There have indeed, even 
. ^^"" among Christians tlicmselves, been many differences 
and disputes about particular doctrines : (But, excepts 
ing such as have intolerably corrupted the very fun- 
damental doctrines, and even the main design itself 
of the whole Christian dispensation ; of which there 
are too many instances in writers of the Romish 
church especially ;) these disputes among Christians 
have not been, like those among the philosophers, 
de rcrum summu, concerning the whole scheme and 
system of things, but only concerning particular ex- 
plications of particular doctrines ; which kind (rf 
disputes do not at all affect the certainty of the whole 
religion itself,* nor ought in reason to be any man- 
ner of hindrance to tlie effect which the plain and 
weighter, and confessedly more important funda* 
mental doctrines ought to have upon the hearts and 
lives of men. 

XIV. Fifthly, As this revelation, to the judgment 
of right and sober reason, appears of itself highly cre- 
dible and probable, and abundantly recommends it- 
self in its native simplicity, merely by its own intrin- 
sic goodness and excellency, to the practice of tlie 
most rational and considering men, who are desirous 
in all their actions to have satisfaction and comfort 
and good hope within themselves, from the con- 
science of what they do : So it is moreover positive- 
ly and directly proved to be actually and immediate- 
Jy sent to us from God, by the many infallible siens 
and miracles which the author of it worked public- 
ly as the evidence of his divine commission, by the 
exact completion both of the prophecies that went 
before concerning him, and of those that be himself 
delivered concerning things that were ten happen af- 

* Sed pcrEurbat tios opimonum verietas, horainiimqne cUssensioi | 
Et qua non idem contingit in seiisibus, hos tmtura certos, putamui; 
iila, quffi aliisaic, aWia Becua, i\cti\\fA«-m «iYa\wt vino modo vid egtB^iJ 
ficta ease (licimua, QuoA ca\. \oTv%e b.\Aw- — Cxc. 4c "Le^ib. V^.'niM 
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ter ; and by the testimony of his followers, which in prop. 
all its circumstances was the most credible, certain, ^^^'■_ 
and convincing evidence, that was ever given to any 
matter of fact in the world. 

First, The Christian revelation is positively and 
directly proved to be actually and immediately sent 
to us from God, by the many infaUible signs and 
miracles which the author of it worked publicly as 
the evidence of his divine commission. 

Besides the great excellency and reasonableness ofoftheHfe 
the doctrine considered in itself, of which 1 have al- ""■i"^''"- 
ready treated, it is here of no small moment to oh- mir'^savi- 
serve, tliat the author of it (separate from all exter- o^] ^"'" 
nal proof of his divine commission) appeared in all I'hetruih" 
his behaviour, words, and actions, to be neither an "f'";e 
impostornor an enthusiast* Hislife was innocent and ^jl^i!'"",, 
spotless, spent entirely in serving the ends of holiness 
and charity, in doing good to the souls and bodies of 
men, in exhorting them to repentance, and inviting 
them to serve and glorify God. When his bitterest 
enemies accused him, in order to take away his life, 
they could not charge him with any appearance of 
vice or immorality. And so far was he from being 
guilty of what they did accuse him of, namely, of 
vain-glory and attempting to move sedition, that 
once, when the admiring people would by force have 
taken him and made him their king, he chose even 
to work a miracle to avoid that, which was the only 
thing that could be imagined to have been the design 
of an impostor. In like manner, whoever seriously 
considers the answers he gave to all questions whe- 
ther moral or captious, his occasional discourses to 
his disciples, and more especially the wisdom and 
excellency of his sermon upon the mount, which is 
as it were the system and summary of his doctrine, 

• IhuTrmv lit duriav, u wort ti; ayXii THiSrog orXafo? (Br^riw, Tfdirfj- 
Tu/iiwt yiyumi uirnt, Bce.—Eateb. Demonslral. Evangelic. Ub. 3. 
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Pnop. manifestly surpassing all the moral instructions of 

^'^' the most celebrated philosophers that ever lived ; can- 

"— " not, without the extremest malice and obstinacy in 

the world, charge him with enthusiasm. 
Of tiie These considerations cannot but add great weight 

chr!«iti°'^°"^ authority to his doctrine, and make his own testi- 
the evi- mony concerning himself exceedingly credible. But 
denceof ^j^g positive and direct proof of his divine commis- 
commig. sion are the miracles which he worked for that pur- 
"•"■ pose; his healing the sick, — his giving sight to the 
blind, — his casting out devils, — his raising the dead, 
— the wonders thatattended his crucifixion, — his own 

I resurrection from the dead, — his appearance after- 

wards to his disciples, — and his ascension visibly into 
heaven. 
These, and the rest of his stupendous miracles, 
were, to the disciples that saw them, sensible demon- 
strations of our Lord's divine commission : And to 
those who have lived since that age, they are as cer- 
tain demonstrations of the same truth, as the testi- 
mony of those first disciples, who were eye-witnesses 
of them, is certain and true. 
To the disciples that saw them, these miracles were 
sensible and complete demonstrations of our Lord's 
divine commission, because they were so great, and 
BO many, and so public, and so evident, that it was 
absolutely impossible they should be the eflfect of 
any art of man, of any chance, or fallacy ; and the 
doctrine they were brought to confirm was of so 
good and holy a tendency, that it was impossible be 
should be enabled to work them by the power and 
assistance of evil spirits ; so that, consequently, they 
must of necessity have been performed, either im- 
mediately or mediately by God himself 
Ofiniri. But here, because there have been many questions 
pnenl. raised, and some perplexity introduced by the disputes 

Land different opinions of learned men, concerning 
the power of working miracles, and concerning the 
extent of the evidence viUicli miracles give to the 
truth of any doc\Tme,aLT\4\iecia.u¥,e\\.Y.'a!^\)wsR-TOaasth. 
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controverted, whether true miracles can be worked ^^^■ 
by any less power than the immediate power of Got] ;___.___ 
and whether, to complete the evidence of a miracle, -» • 

the nature of the doctrine pretended to be proved ^l 
thereby is jfquisite to be taken into the considera- ^^P 
tion or no; it may not perhaps be improper, upon ^■* 

this occasion, to endeavour to set this whole matter 
in its true light, as briefly and cleariy as I can. 

1st, then ; In respect of the power of Gkid, and in That in re- 
respect to the nature of the things themselves, ab- ["he power 
solutely speaking, all things that are possible at all,"! G"ci, nit 
that is, which imply not a direct contradiction, are ai'ik/eaaj- 
equally and alike easy to be done. The power of 
God extends equally to great tilings as to small, and 
to many as to few ; and the one makes no more 
difficulty at all, or resistance to his will, than the 
other. 

It is not therefore a right distinction to define or Tboahere. 
distinguish a miracle by any absolute difficulty inc'iM^J^hi 
the nature of the thing itself to be done; as if the "■»' '" '■o 
things we call natural were absolutely and in their Hnj."B(,!o-^ 
own nature easier to be effected, than those that we '"'« diiH. 
look upon as miraculous ; on the contrary, it is evi- ^iV^iIiure 
dent and undeniable, that it is at least as great an act "'.ihe 
of power to cause the sun or a planet to move at all, t!|e"ms'elve3 
as to cause it to stand still at any time : Yet this tat- to he .lone. 
ter we call a miracle ; the former not. And to re- _ 

store the dead to life, which is an instance of an ex- 
traordinary miracle, is in itself plainly altogether as 
easy as to dispose matter at firRt into such order as 
to form a human body in that which we commonly 
call a natural way. So that, absolutely speaking, in 
this strict and philosophical sense, either nothing is 
miraculous, namely, if we have respect to the power 
of God; or, if we regard our own power and under- 
standing, then almost every thing, as well whsrt we 
call natural, as what we call supernatural, is in this 
sense really miraculous; and it is only usualness or un- 
usualness that makes the distlnctknx. 
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PROP. 2. What degrees of power God may reasonably be 
^^^' supposed to have communicated to created beings, to 
What lie- subordinate inteHigences, to good or evil angels, is 
g'^s«f by no means possible for us to determine. Some 
m»7bBTe things absolutely impossible for men to eflfect, it is 
communi- evident may easily be within the natural powers of an- 
^lej'be. g^'s • ^^*^ some things beyond the power of inferior 
iogs is not angels may as easily be supposed to be witliin tlie 
u^w de-*^"' natural power of others that are superior to them ; 
temine. and SO ou. So that, (unless we knew tiie limit of 
communicable and incommunicable power) we can 

P hardly affirm, with any certainty, that any particular 

effect, how great or miraculous soever it may seem 
to us, is beyond the power of all created beings in the 
universe to have produced. 
Thit It is not therefore a right distinction to define a 

aiciliJV miracle (as some very learned and very pious men 
not rightly havc donc,) to be such an effect as could not have 
?**'"^'? '° been produced by any less power than the divine 
effect as Omnipotence. There is no instance of any miracle 
could not j^ scripture, which, to an ordinary spectator, would 

hive been -i ■ i i - t "^ ' . -. . ■ 

produced necessarily imply the immeoiate operation of ongi- 
bf floj less jjal, absolute, and underived power : And consequent- 
ihrn^ihe ly such a Spectator could never be certain that the 
diTioe om- miraculous effect was beyond the power of all crea- 
njpotence. ^.^^ ijeings in theunivcrse to produce. There is one 
supposition, indeed, upon which the opinion of all 

• miracles being necessarily the immediate effects of 

the divine omnipotence, may be defended ; and that 
is, if God, together with the natural powers where- 
with he hath indued all subordinate intelligent be- 
ings, has likewise given a law, or restraint, whereby 
they be hindered from ever interposing in this lower 
world, to produce any of those effects which we call 
miraculous or supernatural : But then, how certain 
soever it is, that all created beings are under some 
particular laws and restraints, yet it can never be 
proved that they are under such restraints univer- 
sally, perpetually, auA vfitlvout. exception : And, witik- 
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out this, a spectator that sees a miracle can never be ^^P^- 
certain that it was not done by some created intelH-, 
gence. Reducing the natural power of created be- 
ings to as low a decree as any one can desire to sup- 
pose, will help nothing in this matter; for, suppos* 
mg (which is very unreasonable to suppose) that the 
natural powers of the highest angels were no greater 
than the natural powers of men, yet, since thereby 
an angel would be enabled to do all that invisibly, 
which a man can do visibly, he would even in this 
supposition be naturally able to do numberless things 
which we should esteem the greatest of miracles. 

3. All things that are done in the world are done All thing* 
either immediately by God himself, or by created in- 'lone^JTthe 
telligent beings ; matter being evidently not at allworld,«re 
capable of any laws or powers whatsoever, any more f","""'" 
than it is capable of intelligence, excepting only this diateiy by 
one negative power, that every part of it will, of itself, ^j^ ^^- 
always and necessarily continue in that state, whether crea'ted in- 
of rest or motion, wherein it at present is ; so that all ^^'n^^"* 
those things which we commonly say are the effects matter 'be. 
of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, '"B™iwi'ie 
of gravitation, attraction, or the like, are indeed {iforpower>. 
we \vill speak strictly and properly) the effects of AnJ ton- 
God's acting upon matter continually and every mo- there V 
ment, either immediately by himself, or mediately by properly 
Some created intelligent beings : (Which observation, no'^such^' 
by the way, furnishes us, as has been before noted, tiling as 
with an excellent natural demonstration of Provi- ''^^pl"^^ 
dence.) Consequently, there is no such thing as what of nature. 
men commonly call the course of nature, or the power 
of nature. The course of nature, truly and properly 
speaking, is nothing else but the will of God produ- 
cing certain effects in a continued, regular, constant, 
and uniform manner; which course or mannerof acting 
being in every moment perfectly arbitrary, is as easy to 
be altered at any time as to be preserved. And if (as 
seems most probable,) this continual acting upon mat- 
ter be performed by the subserviency of created intelli- 
gences appointed to that purpose \j7 \,\\e §,\xYt^t^^^ "~ 
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PTlOP. tor, then it is as easy for any of them, and as much 

^"'- within their natural power, (by the perinisaion of 

God,) to alter the course of nature at any time, or in 

any respect, as to preserve or continue it. 

Thatihere- It is not therefore a right distinction to define a 

fore a mi- miracle to be that which is against the course of na- 

ITkIim'v de- ture, meaning, by the course of nature, the power of 

fliieiHobe nature or the natural powers of created agents ; for, 

Ihflt which . ,, . .^ - ' ■ . .1, c 

19 ntiBinat m this sense, it is no more against the course or na- 
tiieaji,r»e ^u^p for BU angel to keep a man from sinking in the 
It ab!>ve" water, than for a man to hold a stone from falling in 
ibenniurii (he air by overpowering the law of gravitation ; and 
cTMied" yet the one is a miracle, the other not so. In like 
agents. manner, it is no more above the natural povrer of a 
created intelhgence to stop the motion of the sun or 

§of a planet, than to continue to carry it on in its 
usual course ; and yet the former is a miracle, the lat- 
ter not so : But, if by the course of nature, be meant 
only (as it truly signifies) the constant and uniform 
manner of God's acting, either immediately or me- 
diately, in preserving and continuing the order of the 
» world, then, in that sense, indeed, a miracle may be 

rightly defined to be an eifect produced contrary to 
the usual course or order of nature, by the unusual 
interposition of some intelligent being superior to 
men, as 1 shall have occasion presently to observe 
more particularly. 
Theun- And from this observation we ma}' easily discover 
reasotiaiiie- the Vanity and unreasonableness of that obstinate 
those who prcjudicG which modern deists have universally taken 
^*"-'; '^5 up against the belief of miracles in general : They 
of ininieifs sec that things generally go on in a constant and re- 
in general, gular method ; that thi.: frame and order of the world 
is preserved by things being disposed and managed 
in an uniform manner; that certain causes produce 
certain efl'ects in a continued succession according to 
certain fixed laws or rules ; and fi-om hence they con- 
clude, very weakly and un philosophically, that there 
are in matter certain necessaj-y laws or powers, the 
result of which is thai \?\\\c\v x,\\e^ t^ "One < 
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of nature, which they think is impossible to be chang- prop. 
ed or altered, and consequently, that there can be no _ ^^^" 
such thing as miracles : Whereas, on the contrary, if 
they would consider things duly, they could not but 
see that dull and lifeless matter is utterly incapable 
of obeying any laws, or of being indued with any pow- 
ers ; and that, therefore, that order and disposition of 
things, which they vulgarly call the course of nature, 
cannot possibly be any thing else but the arbitrary will 
and pleasure of God exerting itself and acting upon 
matter continually, either immediately by itself, or 
mediately by some subordinate intelligent agents, ac- 
cording to certain rules of uniformity and proportion, 
fixed indeed, and constant, but which yet are made 
such merely by arbitrary constitution, not by any 
sort of necessity in the things themselves, as has been 
abundantly proved in my former discourse : And, 
consequently, it cannot be denied, but that it is alto- 
gether as easy to alter the course of natpre as to pre- 
serve it ; that is, that miracles, excepting only that 
they are more unusual, are in themselves, and in the 
nature and reason of the thing, as credible in all re- 
spects, and as easy to be believed, as any of those we 
call natural effects. 

4. Those effects which are produced in the world Somed 
regularly and constantly, which we calltlie works of[f'^'!PJ'"" 
nature, prove lo us, in general, the being, the power, stantpro- 
and the other attributes of God. Those effects, which *"'s"™?' 
upon any rare and extraordiary occasion, are produ- others 
ced in such manner that it is manifest they could nei- ?"■"" 'V 
ther have been done by any power or art oi man, iuterpoii- 
nor by what we call chance, that is, by any composi- <ion eiiheu 
tion or result of those laws which are God's constant bimMif, or 
and uniform actings upon matter, these undenia- ?'="'"' 
bly prove to us the immediate and occasional inter- h"ing'^- 
position either of God liimself, or at least of some in- p'-^iot to 
telligent agent superior to men, at that particular """'' 
time, and on that particular account. For instance, 
the regular and continued effects of the power of 
■flvitation, and of the laws o? rtvoNiQU-, w. "Cos 
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chaiiic, and of the animal powers; all these prove to us, 
_iii general, the being, the power, the presence, and 
~the constant operation, either immediate or mediate, 
of God in the world. But if, upon any particular 
occasion, we should see a stone suspended in the 
air, or a man walking upon the water, without any 
visible support, a chronical disease cured by a word 
speaking, or a dead and corrupted body restored to 
life in a moment ; we could not then doubt but there 
was an extraordinary interposition either of God him- 
self, in order to signify his pleasure upon that par- 
ticular occasion, or at least of some intelligent agent 
far superior to man, in order to bring about some 
particular design. 
Whether 5. Whether such an extraordinary interposition of 
Msiii'o''n"e ^'""^ power superior to men be the immediate in- 
ihe imme- tcrposition of God himself, or of some good angel, or 
•''"^ J"'^ of some evil angel, can hardly be distinguished cer- 
of lome tainly, merely by the work or miracle itself; because 
Koodure- jj jg impossible for us to know, with any certainty, 
can hurdiy cithcr that the natural power ot good angels, or oi 
hediacoi-er. gyil OHes, extends not beyond such or such a certain 
hyth"^ limit, or that God always restrains them from exer- 
work it- cising their natural powers in producing such or such 
"* ■ particular effects. 

Timiihere It IS not therefore a right distinction, to suppose 
son to^sup- ^'^ ' wonders which the scripture attributes to evil spi- 
pnse aiuhe rits, to bc msve pr(Estigi(^, sleights, or delusions. For 
"""kTb ifthedevil has any natural power of doing any thing 
evil Bpiriu at all, even but so much as the meanest of men, and 
to be mere |jg jjq^ restrained by God from exercising that natu- 
ral power, it is evident he will be able, by reason of 
his invisibility, to work true and real miracles. Nei- 
ther is it a right distinction to suppose the miracles 
of evil spirits not to be real effects in the things 
where they appear, but impositions upon the senses 

Lof the spectators ; for, to impose in tins manner upon 
the senses of men, (not by sleights and delusions, 
bat by really so affecting the organs of sense as to 
ptice things appear w\\a\, \\\e'} ?kX&'t\o\.-:;^\'i\.Qa"' ' 
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tents and purposes aa true a miracle, and as great prop. 
an one, as making real changes in the things them- ^^^' 
selves. 

6. When therefore, upon any particular occasion, How we 
for instance, when at the will of a person who teaches i™*uifh^ 
some new doctrine as coming from God, and in tes- miraciM 
timony to the truth of that doctrine, there is plainly Qo^'^^for' 
and manifestly an interposition of some superior iiie proof 
power producing such miraculous effects as have j-f "T^""- 
been before mentioned; the only possible ways by the flaud» 
which a spectator may certainly and infallibly dis- °^^^^" 
tinguish whether those miracles be indeed the works, "'"" "' 
either immediately of God himself, or (which is the 
very same thing,) of some good angel employed by 
him, and, consequently, the doctrine witnessed by the 
miracles be infallibly true and divinely attested ; or 
whether, on the contrary, the miracles be the works 
of evil spirits, and consequently the doctrine a fraud 
and imposition upon men : The only possible ways 
(I say) of distinguishing this matter certainly and 
infallibly, are these : — if the doctrine attested by 
miracles be in itself impious, or manifestly tending, 
to promote vice, i\ien, without all question, the 
miracles, how great soever they may appear to us, 
are neither worked by God himself, nor by his com- 
mission ; because our natural knowledge of the attri-- 
butes of God, and of the necessary difference be- 
tween good and evil, is greatly of more force to prove 
any such doctrine to be talse than any miracles in the 
world can be to prove it true : As, for example, sup- 
pose a man, pretending to be a prophet, should work 
any miracle, or give any sign or wonder whatsoever, 
in order to draw men from the worship of the true 
God, and tempt them to idolatry, and to the prac- 
tice of such vices as in all heathen nations have usu- 
ally attended the worship of false Gods, nothing can 
be more infallibly certain, than that such miracles 
ought at first sight to be rejected as diabolical. If the Deut. 
doctrine attested by miracles be in itself indiftetftwV, ^*^' 
that is, such as cannot by the \\g\\t o^ w^'cose. '«xA 
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psop. right reason alone, be certainly known whether it be 

^^^' true or false ; and, at the same time, in opposition to 

it, and in proof of the direct contrary doctrine, there 

L be worked other miracles, more and greater than the 

B former, or at least attended with such circumstances 

^K as evidently show the power by which these latter 

^H are worked to be superior to the power that worked 

^K' the former; then that doctrine which is attested by 

^y the superior power must necessarily be believed to be 

divine : This was the case of Moses and the Egyptian 

magicians. The magicians worked several miracles 

to prove that Moses was an impostor, and not sent 

»of God ; Moses, to prove his divine comnaission, 
worked miracles more and greater than theirs, or else 
(which is tlie very same thing,) the power by which 
he worked his miracles restrained the power by which 
they worked theirs, from being able at that time to 
work all the same miracles that he did ; and so ap- 

• peared evidently the superior power : Wherefore, it 
was necessarily to be believed that Moses's commis- 
sion was truly from God. If, in the last place, the 
doctrine attested by miracles be such as, in its own 
nature and consequences, tends to promote the ho- 
nour and glory of God and the practice of univer- 
tsal righteousness amongst men, and yet, neverthe- 
less, be not in itself demonstrable, nor could, with- 
out revelation, have been discovered to be actually 
true, (or even if it was but only indifferent in itself, 
and sucii as could not be proved to be any way con- 
trary to or inconsistent with these great ends,) and 
» there be no pretence of more or greater miracles on 
the opposite side to contradict it ; (which is the case 
of the doctrine and miracles of Christ ;) then the 
miracles are unquestionably divine, and the doctrine 
must, without all controversy, be acknowledged as 
an immediate and infallible revelation from God : 
Matt. lii. Because, (besides that it caimot be supposed that evil 
"^ spirits would overthrow their own power and king- 

dom,) should God, in such cases as these, permit evil 
^m spirits to work mirades to\m\io?>e\v^tvt&e&,'OBs 
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ror would be absolutely invincible; and that would, 
in all respects, be the very same thing as if God_ 
worked the miracles to deceive men himself. No 
man can doubt but evil spirits, if they have any na- 
tural powers at all, have power to destroy men's bo- 
dies and lives, and to bring upon men innumerable 
other calamities; which yet, in fact, it is evident God 
restrains them from doing, by having set them laws 
and bounds which they cannot pass. Now, for the 
very same reason, it is infinitely certain that God re- 
strains them likewise from imposing upon men's 
minds and understandings, in all such cases where 
wise, and honest, and virtuous men would have no 
possible way letl by which they could discover the 
imposition. 

And here at last the diflference between those who The iiifPs- 
believe that all miracles necessarily require the im- [^"'^.''^ "^ ' 
mediate power of God himself to efl'ect them, and ihore who 
those who believe created spirits able to work j^jf'i'n^^'' 
miracles, is not very great. They who believe all mediate 
miracles to be effected only by the immediate power 1°^"°^^^ 
of God, must doit upon this ground, that they sup- h not/ne- 
pose God, by a perpetual law, restrains all subordinate ''"'Y,"^ 
intelligent agents from interposing at any time to ilXhe 
alter the regular course of things in this lower world ; ""'■•'i''^ "f 
(for, to say that created spirits have not otherwise a '■"otTerV 
natural power, when unrestrained, to do what weg™'*' 
call miracles, is saying that those invisible agents " '■ 
have no power naturally to do any thing at all.) 
And they who believe that subordinate beings have 
power to work miracles must yet of necessity suppose 
that God restrains them in all such cases at least 
where there would not be sufficient marks left, by 
which the frauds of evil spirits could be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the testimony and commission of 
God. 

And now, fi-om these few clear and undeniablo pro- 
positions, it evidently follows; — 

1st. That the true definition of a miracle, vw ^'i^ft-^^^^ 
liagical sense of the wocd, is V\\\?i — ^vVaX \\. "v^ '^ cS.*'™*" 
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PROP, work effected in a manner unusual or different from' 

^'^'^- the common and regular method of providence, by 

the interposition either of God himself, or of some 

I intelligent agent superior to man, for the proof or 

evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attesta- 
tion to the authority of some particular person. And 
if a miracle so worked be not opposed by some 
plainly superior power ; nor be brought to attest a 
doctrine either contradictory in itself, or vicious in 
its consequences, {a doctrine of which kind no 
miracles in the world can be sufficient to prove ;) 
then the doctrine so attested must necessarily he 
looked upon as divine, and the worker of the miracle 
entertained as having infallibly a commission from 
God. 
The 2. From hence it appears, tliat the complete 

Birengtli of ^gjnonstration of our Saviour's being a teacher sent 
dijot^of from God, was, to the disciples who saw his miracles, 
our Savi- plainly thjs : That the doctrine he taught, being in 
lades!'"' itself possiblc, and in its consequences tending to 
promote the honour of God and true righteousness 

> among men ; and tlie miracles he worked being 

such that there neither was nor could be any pre- 
tence of more or greater miracles to be set up in op- 
position to them, — it was as infallibly certain that he 
had truly a divine commission as it was certain that 
God would not himself impose upon men a neces- 
sary and invincible error. 
(vnuern. y. From hence it appears, how little reason there 
objection, is to object, as some have done, that we prove in a 
iimt -re circle the doctrine by the miracles, and the miracles 
cirdl'jie by the doctrine. For the miracles, in this way of 
mirsciea rcasouing, are not at all proved by the doctrine ; but 
duc'triop o"^y *'h^ possibihty and the good tendency, or at 
and the' least the indiffcrency of the doctrine, is a necessary 
^""""^ .condition or circumstance, without which the doc- 
raticB. trine is not capable of being proved by any miracles. 
It is indeed the miracles only that prove the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine thatm-oves the miracles; but 
^v- then, in order to tb\& eai, t^x. slfte wwk ^ 
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prove the doctrine, it is always necessarily to be first ^?^^- 
supposed that the doctrine be such as is in its na-_^ 
ture capable of being proved by miracles. The doc- 
trine must be in itself possible and capable to be 
proved, and then miracles will prove it to be actually 
and certainly true. The doctrine is not first known, 
or supposed to be true, and then the miracles proved 
by it; but tlie doctrine must be first knoivn to be 
such as is possible to be true, and then miracles will 
prove that it actually is so. Some doctrines are, in 
their own nature, necessarily and demonstrably true, 
such as are all those which concern the obligation of 
plain moral precepts ; and these neither need nor can 
receive any stronger proof from miracles than what 
they have already (though not perhaps so clearly in- 
deed to all capacities,) from the evidence of right 
reason. Other doctrines are in their own nature ne- 
cessarily false and impossible to be true; such as are 
alt absurdities and contradictions, and all doctrines 
that tend to promote vice ; and these can never re- 
ceive any degree of proof from all the miracles in the 
world. Lastly, other doctrines are in their own na- 
ture indifferent, or possible, or perhaps probable to 
be true; and these could not have been known to 
be positively true, but by the evidence of miracles, 
"which prove them to be certain. To apply this to 
the doctrine and miracles of Christ. The moral 
part of our Saviour's doctrine wouldhave appeared in- 
fallibly true, whether he had ever worked any mira- 
cles or no. The rest of his doctrine was what evi- 
dently tended to promote the honour of God, and 
the practice of righteousness amongst men: There- 
fore that part also of his doctrine was possible and 
very probable to be true ; bnt yet it could not from 
thence be known to be certainly true, nor ought to 
have been received as a revelation from God, imless 
it had been proved by nndeniable miracles. And 
the miracles he worked did indeed undeniably prove 
it to be the doctrine of God. Nevertheless, U3si.Vv'& 
rine in any part of it been ertVvex iiSo'*\«^ w^^ 
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raop. contradictory in itself, or vicious in its tendency 
^ and consequences, no miracles could then possibly 

»have proved it to have been true. It is evident 
therefore that the nature of the doctrine to be prov- 
ed must be taken into the consideration, as a ne- 
cessary circumstance; and yet (hat only tiie miracles 
are properly the proof of tli« doctrine, and not the 
doctrine of the miracles. 
Ofthe 4. From hence it follows, that the pretended rai- 

P"'*"''^''|, racles of Apollonius Tyaneus, Aristeas Proconnesius, 
Apoiloni- and some few others among the heathens, even sup- 
"''"'' posing them to have been true miracles, (which yet 
there is no reason at all to believe, because they are 
very poorly attested, and are in themselves very 
mean and trifling, as has been fully shown by Euse- 
bius in his book against Hierocles, and by many late 
writers ; but supposing them, I say, to have been 
true miracles,) yet they will prove nothing at ail to 
the disadvantage of Christianity : Because they wctb 
worked either without any pretence of confirming 
any new doctrine at all ; or else to prove absurd and 
foolish things ; or to establish idolatry and the wor- 
ship of false Gods ; and consequently they could not 
be done by the divine power and authority, nor bear 
any kind of comparison with the miracles of Christ,* 
which were worked to attest a doctrine that tended 
in the highest degree to promote the honour of God 
and the general reformation of mankind. 

To return therefore to the argument. The mi- 

riSBfMy dn-i roD /3/ou nai rou t^x; xal rut KTHiKoXm/SiwiJi mjs Butd/nKM, 
ijroi lit flXdCin Tuv av^pirriuv, fl tig ^3iw (jrotJjSirjmt. — Orisen. advert. 
Ceh. lib. 2. 

Bfidon Tbim Biturh Oriina; tmi otj/ nu 'Ap<rThu ymfiivm, to.) rm «if/ 
fw 'IljffoS /tfrDjou/Mv4i», (is ii ft,i K rlKi aTaCArTBg, mil rat tu^EXouftwaw tlf 
^ut iwan^uiea xal iu}AZtimi ni» »gl{ rlu ivi rfn 3ii>, iarli W^nft' Sn 
riarsurioi pit iii eux a^i! yin/iitBie mft «<f/ 'lr,aou isrtfaifi^if, eM & 
nJ; ii^) T^j Jl^tmytns'm 'Ajiffrwu. Ti (liv yii.^ 8tMKi^m n 'r^MUH nl 
tn^i rht AfiOTtou Tu^io^a itr^aynanSiiln, xal ri if iJ-wirai rja tmi &A^ 
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raclcs (I say) which our Saviour worked were, to the prop. 
disciples that saw them, sensible demonstration of ^^^' 
his divine commission. And to those who have liv- ._ 

ed since that age they are as certain demonstrations ^m 

of the same truth as the testimony of those first dis- ^| 
ciples, wlio were eye-witnesses of them, is certain and i 

true : Which I shall iiave occasion to consider pre- 
sently. 

Secondly. The proof of the divine authority of the Ofihefui. 
Christian revelation is confirmed and ascertained, by pi|,phed^ 
the exact completion both of all those prophecies that as an eyi- * 
went before concerning our Lord, and of those that ourl^^^^ 
he liimself delivered concerning tilings that were to our-a di- 
happen after. mi'.VmT' 

Concerning the Messiah it was foretold, ('Ge/i. xHx. Of ihe 
10.^ that he should come, before the sceptre departed P"pi'e"es 
from Judah : And accordingly Christ appeared a lit- befbre.con. 
tle before the time when the Jewish government '//"'"J^""' 
was totally destroyed by the Romans. It was fore- 
told that he should come before the destruction 
of the second temple, (Hagg. ii. l.) The desire of 
all nations shall come, and I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of hosts ; the glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former : And ac- 
cordingly Christ appeared some time before the de- 
struction of the city and temple. It was foretold 
that he should come at the end of 490 years, after 
the restoring of Jerusalem which had been laid waste 
during the captivity, (Dan. ix. 24<.) and that he 
should be cut off; and that, after that, the city and 
sanctuary should be destroyed and made desolate ; 
And accordingly, at what time soever the beginning 
of the four hundred and ninety years can, according 
to any interpretation of the words, be fixed, the end 
of them will fall about the time of Christ's appear- 
ing, and it is well known how entirely the city and 
sanctuary were destroyed some years after his be- 
ing cut off. It was foretold that lie should do 
many great and beneficial miracles \ U\a.V W^ e:^-?:^ 
^^the blind (Isa. xxxv. S.") s\\ou\A.\ie o^we^^w^ 
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PROP, the ears of the deaf unstopped ; that the lame man 
-_^'^'' should leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
^"' sing ; — and this was literally fulfilled in the miracles 
^L of Christ, — the blind received their sight, and the 
■ lame walked, the deaf heard, &c. {Mali. xi. 5.) It 
^H was foretold that he should die a violent death, {Isai. 
^B liii. throughout,) and that not for himself, (Dan. 
^H ix. 26.) but for our transgressions, (Isai. liii. 5, 6, 
^^. and 12.) for the iniquity of us all, and that he might 
^V bear the sin of many ; — all which was exactly ac- 
^K complished in the sufferings of Christ. It was 
^^ foretold, (Gen. xhx. 10.) that to him should the 
^V gathering of the people be, and (Psal. ii. 8.) that 
^H God would give him the heathen for his inheri- 
^K tance, and the utmost parts of the earth for his 
^^ possession ; — which was punctually fulfilled by the 
^H wondsrful success of the gospel, and its universal 
^^ spreading through the world. Lastly, many minu- 
^V ter circumstances were foretold of the Messiidi, — that 
^H he should be of the tribe of Judah, and of the seed 
^r of 55avid, that he should be born in the town of Beth- 
lehem, (Mic. V. 9.) that he should ride upon ait ass 
in humble triumph into the city of Jerusalem, fZeck. 
ix. 9.) that he should be sold for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, (Zeck. xi. 12 J that he should be scourged, buffet- 
ed, and spit upon, fis. 1. 6.) that his hands and feet 
should be pierced, (Psal. xxii. 16.^ that he should be 
numbered among malefactors, f'7,j. liii. 12.^ that he 
should have gall and vinegar offered him to drink, 
(Psal. Ixix. 21.) that they who saw him crucified, 
should mock at him, and at his trusting in God to 
deliver him, (Psal. xxii. 8. J that the soldiers should 
cast lots for his garments, (Psal. xxii. 18.^ that he 
should make his grave with the rich, (Is. liii. 9.J 
and that he should rise again without seeing corrup- 
tion, (Psal. xvi. 10.) All which circumstances were 
fulfilled to the greatest possible exactness, in the per- 
son of Christ : Not to mention the numberless typi- 
cal representations whvcU had likewise evideatjjr 
their complete accompWa^aniesA wt Vioo^i 
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' no less evident, that none of these prophecies can prop. 
possibly be applied to any other person that ever ^'^- 
pretended to be the Messiah. 

Further, the prophecies or predictions which Christ of the 
delivered himself, concerning things that were to pynpli^^ciei 
happen after, are no less strong proofs of the truth iiimaeif dl 
and divine authority of his doctrine, than the pro-'''""', 
phecies were which went before concerning him. thi'n'i^s"h«t 
He did very particularly, and at several times, foretel were to 
his own death, and the circumstances of it, {il/«f/. ^^p^^" 
xvi. 21.) that thechief priests and scribes should con- 
demn him to death and deliver him to the Gentiles, 
that is to Pilate and the Roman soldiers, to mock, ^M 

andscourge,andcrucifyhim,(jl/aH. XX. 18andig.)that ^M 
he should be betrayed into their hands, {Matt. sx. ^J 
18.) that Judas Iscariot was the person who would 
betray him, {Matt. xxvi. 23.) that all his disciples 
would forsake him and flee, (Matt. xxvi. 31.) that 
Peter particularly would thrice deny him in one 
night ; {Mar. xiv. SO.) he foretold further, that he 
would rise again the third day, {Matt. xvi. 21.) that, 
after his ascension, he would send down the Holy 
Ghost upon Li sapostles, (_Johii xv. 26.) which should 
enable them to work many miracles : (Ma?', xvi. 1 7.) 
he foretold also the destruction of Jerusalem, with 
such very particular circumstances, in the whole 
e4th chapter of St Matthew, and the IStli of St 
Mark and 21st of St Luke, that no man who reads 
Josepbus's history of that dreadful and unparalleled 
calamity,* can without the greatest obstinacy imagt- 

• Very remartabie also is the hietory recorded by a heathen writer 
of what happened upon Julian's alterapting to rebuild the temple : 
Imperii siii memon'ara magnituiline openim gestiens propagarCj am- 
bitiosura qunndani apiid Hierosolymam templum, quod post multa et 
interneciva ccrtauilaa obsidente Vcspasiano posteaque Tito ffgre est 
expugoatum, instaurare sumptibus cogjtabat iminodicia; negoliumqus 
niaturandum Alypio dedcrat Anliochensi, qui olim Britannias cura- 
verat, pro prxfectis. Cum itaque rei idem insturet Alypiua, juvaret- 
qiie provincis rector ; metuendi globi flommBrum prope fiindiinienta 
erebris asaaltibus enimpenies fecere locum esustis aU<\viiQt.k%<yisn£cv> 

K\inaoceuam ; Jiocque modo, eletnento &e£Xvc\»!\v\%T«:^^iut! 
inceptom. — Ammiait. MarceUXn. lih.'i.'i.. swbiittlw. 
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nnT. nable, doubt of our Saviour's divine fore-knowledge. 

^^'^- Lastly, he foretold likewise many particulars con- 
cerning the future success of the gospel, and what 
should happen to several of his disciples ; he fore- 
told what opposition and persecution they should 
meet withal in their preaching; (Matt. x. 17.) he 
foretold Mhat particular kind of death St Peter should 
die; (Job xxi. 18.) and hinted, that St John should 
live till after the destruction of Jerusalem ; (Job, xxi. 

122.) and foretold, that, notwithstanding all opposition 
and persecutions, the gospel should yet have such 
success as to spread itself over the world ; (Matt. xvi. 
18. xxiv. 14. sxviii. 19.) all and every one of whici 
particulars were exactly accomplished, without fiul- 
ing in any respects. 
Some of these things are of permanent and visible 
effects, even unto this day ; particularly the captivi- 
ty and dispersion of the Jews through all nations, 
for more than 1600 years ; and yet their continuing 
a distinct people, in order to the fulfilling the proplie- 
des of things still future : This (I say) is particubrly 
a permanent proof of the truth of the ancient pro- 
phecies : But the greatest part of the instances above 
mentioned were sensible and ocular demonstrations 
of the truth of our Lord's doctrine only to those 
persons who lived at the time when tliey happened: 
The credibility of whose testimony, therefore, shall 
be considered presently in its proper place. 
ottjeciioDs But before 1 proceed to this, it may not be impro- 
uiwereJ. pg^ jjj j^bis place to take notice of some objections 
which have of late been revived and urged against 
this whole notion, both of the prophecies themselves, 
and of the application of them to Christ. The sum 
and strength of which objections is briefly this. 

That all the promises supposed to be made to the 
Jews before Christ's time, of a Messiah, or deliverer, 
were understood and meant of some " temporal de- 
liverer" only, who should restore to the Israelites a 
mere worldly kingdom, " without the least imagina- 
tion of a spiritualQeWvexaftceJ' ot o*LWV3 wuSa.*^ ■ — 
as is preached in the "Neyr 'Yes,\Ka«sv't, 
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That, consequently, " all the prophecies" in the prop. 
Old Testament, applied to Christ by the apostles in the ^ '^' 
New, are applied to him in a sense merely " typical, 
mystical, allegorical, or enigmatical ;" in a sense " dif- 
ferent from the obvious and literal sense," by " new 
interpretations put upon them not agreeable to the 
obvious and literal meaning of those books" from 
whence they are cited : That is to say, that the pro- 
phecies were all of them intended concerning other 
persons, and other persons only ; and, therefore, are 
falsely and groundlessly applied either to Christ in 
particular, or,in general to the expectation of any 
such Messiah .as should introduce a spiritual and eter- 
nal kingdom. 

That there are several passages, cited by the apos- 
tles out of the Old Testament, which are either not 
found there at all, or else are very different in the 
text itself from the citations alleged ; and conse- 
quently, are, by the apostles, either misunderstood or 
misapplied. 

That even miracles themselves " can never render 
a foundation valid, whicJi is in itself invalid ; — can 
never make a false inference true ; — can never make 
a prophecy fulfilled, which is not fulfilled ;" — can 
never make those things to be spoken concerning 
Christ, which were not spoken concerning Christ : 
And, consequently, that the miracles said to have 
been worked by Christ could not possibly have 
been really worked by him ; but must, of necessity, 
together with the whole system, both of the Old 
and New Testament, have been wholly the effect 
of imagination and enthusiasm, if not of imposture. 

Now, in order to enable every careful and sincere 
reader to find a satisfactory answer to these, and all 
other objections of the like nature, I would lay before 
him the following considerations. 

1. I suppose it to have been already proved in the 
foregoing part of this discourse, that there is a God, 
and that the nature and circumstances of men»a.VL<i 
^te necessary perfections of God, io ^e'K«iw^\.\^\ft'^'^ 
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PBor. obligations and the motives of natural religion ; that 
' is, that Gnd is a moral as well as natural governor of 

Itlie world. Whoever denies either of these asser- 
tions is obliged to invalidate the arguments alleged 
for proof of them in tiie former part of this book, 
before he has any right to intermix atheistical argu- 
ments and objections in tlie present question: It 
being evidently ridiculous in all who believe not that 
God is, and that he is a moral judge as well as natu- 
ral governor, to argue at all about a revelation con- 
cerning rehgion, or to make any inquiry whether it 
be from God or no. 

2. As God has in fact made known even demon- 
strable truths,* natural and moral truths, net to all 
men equally, but in difierent degrees and proportions 
to such as have a disposition and desire to inquire 
after them ; so it is agreeable to reason and to the 
analogy of God's proceedings, to believe that he may 
possibly, by revelation and tradition, have given 
some further degrees of light to such as are sincere- 
ly desirous to know and obey him ; so that they who 
will do his will may know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God : As our natural knowledge of moral and 
religious truths in fact is, so revelation possibly may 
further be, as it were a light shining in a dark place. 

S. It appears in history, that the great truths and 
obligations of natural religion have, from the be- 
ginning, been confirmed by a perpetual tradition in 
particular families, who, though in the midst of ido- 
latrous nations, yet stedfastly adhered to tlie wor- 
ship of the God of nature, the one God of the uni- 
verse. And by the nation of the Jews (notwithstand- 
ing all tlieir corruptions in practice, yet in the sys- 
tem and constitution of their religion) has the same 
tradition been continually preserved : Whereby they 
have been as it were a city upon a hill, a standng 
testimony against an idolatrous world. 

4. Among the writings of all, even the most J 

See a\)0\e, "gro^. 
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cient and learned nations, there are none but the prop. 
books of the Jews, which {agreeably to the above de- ^^'^- 
monstrated truths concerning the God of nature, and 
tlie foundations of natural religion,) have, exclusive 
of chance and of necessity, ascribed either the original 
of the universe in general (an universe fiall ofinfi- 
nite variety and choice,) to the will and operation of 
an intelligent and free cause, or given any tolerable 
account, in particular, of the formation of this our 
earth into its present habitable state. 

5. But in these books there is not only {in order 
to prevent idolatry) a full account (agreeable to the 
principles of natural reason, )iiow the heavens, and the 
earth, and all things therein contained, are the crea- 
tures of God, but, moreover, an uniform series of his- 
tory from the infancy of mankind, consistent with it- 
self, and with the state of the Jewisli and Christian 
church at this day, and with the possibilities of the 
predicted series for the future, for several thousands 
of years. Which consistency with the possibilities of 
such predicted future events could not be by chance 
{as I shall show presently,) but is itself a great and 
standing miracle. 

6. In these books, agreeably to the hopes and ex- 
pectations naturally founded on the di\ine perfec- 
tions, GolI did from the beginning make, and has all 
along continued to his church or true worshippers, 
a promise that truth and virtue shall finally prevail ; 
should prevail over the spirit of error and wicked- 
ness, of delusion and disobedient : Tliat the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent's head : (Gen. iii. 
15.) That among her posterity should arise a de- 
liverance from the delusion and power of sin, by 
which Satan should be bru ised under their feet : (Bom. 
xvi. 20J That, in particular, from the seed of Abra 
ham, and from the family of Isaac, and from the pos- 
terity of Jacob, and from the house of David, should 
arise the accomplishment of all God's promises to his 
church, and all the blessings included inGod's covenant 
with his true worshippers. That at \ew5,*Ct\ \^\e ^^-tS^-v 
-^- lid be fun of the knowledge oi t\ie\.«t?iv, ^^ n^^*, 
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PBOP. waters cover the sea, (Is. xi. 9.) that the kingdomt 
^1^' of this world should become the kingdoms of the 

' Lord : (Ilev, xi. 15. Dan. vii. 27j Tliat in the last 

days, unto the mountain of the Lord's house, the 
seat of liis true worship, should all nations flow ; 
(Is. ii. 2.J That God would create new heavens and 
a new earth ; (Is. Ixv. 17.) wherein dwelleth rights 
eoiisness ; (2 Pet. iii. \3.) wherein the people should 
be all righteous, and inherit the land for ever : (It. 
Ix. 21. Ixv. '25. xi. 9. ]. 26.; Should be all holy; 
(Is. iv. &.) even every one that is written among 
the living.* That God would set up a kingdom, 
which should never be destroyed, but stand for ever ; 
(Dan. ii. 44.^ and that the saints of the Most High ^ 
should take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom 
for ever, even for ever and ever, (Dan. vii. 18, 22, 
27. Is. chap. ]x.> 

7. All the great promises, therefore, which God has 
ever made to his church, to his people, to the families 
or rations of his true worshippers, are evidently to be 
all along so understood as that wicked and unwor- 
thy persons, of whatever family, or nation, or profes- 
sion of religion they be, shall be excluded from the 
benefit of those promises, shall be cut off from God's 
people ; and worthy persons of all nations, from the 
east, and from the west, and from the north, and 
from the south, shall be accepted in their stead. 
That is to say ; in like manner as the promise was 
made originally, not to all the children of Abraham, 
but to Isaac only, and not to both the sons of Isaac, 
but to Jacob only ; and among the posterity of Jacob, 
all were not Israel which were of Israel, but in Eli- 
jah's days, seven thousand only ^vere the true Israel ; 
and in the time of Isaiah, though the number of the 
children of Israel was as the sand of the sea, (/*. x. 
22.) yet a remnant only was to be saved, {Rom. ix. 
27.) ; and in Hosea God says, I will call them my 
people which werenot my people, and her beloved 



" Or written unto life, a'\r\^Ti rs\'T\-\ So TJwi.-ia. V.c^ik:^ 
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which was not beloved, (Hos. ii. 23. Rom. is. 25.) pnop- 
So it is all along evidently to be understood, that the ^^^' ^ 
children of the promise, in the literal sense, according 
to the flesh, the visible church, or professed worship- 
pers of tlie true God, are but the type or representa- 
tive of tlie real invisible church of God, thc(WojB.ii, 
28. iii. 7 and 9. iv. 12.) true children of Abraham, in 
thespiritual and religious sense, thesaints of the Jlost 
High, who shall possess the kingdom for ever, even 
for ever and ever, {Dan. vii. 18.) even everyone 
that is written among the living. {Is. iv. 3.) 

8. It being evident that God cannot be the God 
of the dead, but of the living ; and that all promises 
made to such worshippers of the true God as at any 
time forsook all that they had, and even life itself, 
for the sake of that worship, could be nothing but 
mere mockery if there was no life to come and God 
had no power to restore them from the dead : This 
(1 say) being self-evident, it follows necessarily, that 
when the time comes that the promised kingdom 
shall take place, the dead must he raised, and the 
saints, which have died in the intermediate time, 
must live again, and stand in their lot at the end of 
the days, {Dan. xii. 13.) When God styles himself 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; {Exod. iii. 
6, 16.) and said to Abraham, I am thy exceeding 

great reward, {Gen. xv. I.) and I will be a God 

unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, {Gen. xvii. 7.) 
and I will give the land unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, {Gen. xvii. 8, 13, 15, 17-) and repeated 
the very same promises to Isaac, (Gen. xxvi. 3.) and 
to Jacob personally, (Gen. xxviii. 13.) as well as to 
their posterity after them ; {Deut. i. 8.) and yet gave 
Abraham none inheritance in the land, though he 
promised that he would give it to him and to his seed 
after him, {Acts vii. 5.) but Abraham himself sojourn- 
ed only in the land of promise as in a strange coun- 
try, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise, {Heb. xi. 9.) 
who all confessed that they were attan^ets. ^\A •^'ih- 
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mop. grims on the earth, {Heb. xi. IS.) and Jacob particttll 
^'^- larly complained that the days of the years of his pil- 
'grimage had been ?evi and evil; (Geii, xlvii. 9.) and, 
in blessing Isaac and Ishmael, God promised to make 
Jshmael fruitful, and to multiply him exceedingly, 
^Gfn. xvii. 20. xxi. \&.) so that he should beget 
twelve princes, and Clod would make him a great 
nation, and multiply his seed exceedingly, that it 
should not be numbered for multitude ; {Gen. xvi. 10.) 
and yet in the very same sentence expressly, by way 
of opposition, and of high and eminent distinction, 
declares that, notwithstanding all this, yet his cove- 
nant, his everlasting covenant, he would estabUsh 
with Isaac: (Gm. xvii. 19, 21.) Whenall this (I say) 
is considered, the inference of the apostle to the Heb- 
rews cannot but appear unanswerably just, that these 
patriarchs looked for a city somewhat more than 
temporal, even a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God; {Heb. x\. 10.) and that 
they who said such things declared plainly that they 
sought a country, a better country, that is, an heaven- 
ly ; {Heb. xi. 14, 16.) and that for this reason God 
was not ashamed to be called their God, because he 
had prepared for them a city. And if this inference 
was necessarily true concerning the patriarchs, who 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth; (He&.xi.l3.) much more concerningthose 
who were tortured, not accepting deliverance, {^Heh. 
xi. S-').) must it needs be true that the only possible 
reason of this their choice was that they might ob- 
tain a better resurrection. 

Other notices in the Old Testament, that the wor- 
shippers of the true God, in every age of the world, 
should at the end have their lot in the kingdom pro- 
mised to the saints of the Most High, are, the trans- 
lation of Enoch, (Gen. v. 24.) that he should not 
see death; (He6. xi. .5- Wisd.iv.\Q. Eccles.xWv. 16. 
xlix. 1*.) and the taking up of Elijah into Heaven, 
(i Kings ii. 11, Ecdes. xlviii. 9. 1 Mace. ii. 53.) Al- 
' «JS to it at least, it ipetVva^^ tiov (^w&tft. asftartioni 
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are the words of Job, {Job xix. 25.) I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the ]at-_ 
ter day upon the earth : And though after my skin," 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.* And those of Isaiah : Thy dead men shall live; 
together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as 
the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the 
dead, (7s. xxvi. 19.) And your bones shall flourish 
like an herb. {Is. Ixvi. 14,) And that passage in Ho- 
sea : I will ransom tliem from the power of the 
grave; I will redeem them from death. (H'(W.xiii.I4.) 
O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be 

thy destruction. And that in Ezekiel : Behold, 

the bones came together, bone to his bone ; and 

the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, and 

the skin covered them above ; and the breath 

came into them, and they lived, and stood up upon 

their feet ; Behold, O my people, I will open 

your graves, and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, and bring you into the land of Israel. (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 7, H, 10, 12. J Again : The words of Isaiah; 
The righteous perisheth, and — is taken away from 
the evil to come ; He shall enter into peace : {Is. Ivii. 
1,2.) What more natural signification have they than 
that which the Book of Wisdom expresses, ch. iii. 1. 3. 
The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God ; 

They are in peace. And what but the future 

state can the conclusion of Isaiah's prophecy reason- 
ably be referred to ? Behold, I create new heavens 
and anew earth ;: — As the new heavens and the new 
earth which I will make shall remain before me, saith 
the Lord, so shall your seed and your name remain. 

• The introdiictioii to these words is very solemn ; Oh ! that n 

words were now graven with an iron pen and lead in thu 

rock for ever. And how they were anciently understood, appears 
from that addition to the end of the book of Job in the LXX, 
•yieytmn-xi h, aurbv vaXif itaSTtiaeSai, /i,^' Sv o »ijjioj aviiirnsiy. So Job 
died, being old and full of days. " But it is written that he shni! riec 
'th those whom the Lord laises \ip," 
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PROP. And all flesh shall come to worship before me, 

^'^'- saith the Lord. And they shall go forth and look 
upon tile carcases of the men that have transgressed 
against me : For their worm shall not die ; neither 
shall their fire be quenched, and they shall be an ab- 
horring unto all flesh, (Is. Isv. 17. Ixvi. 22, 23, 24.) 
In like manner; Whom does God speak of by Eze- 
kiel, when he says, the sons of {Ezek. xliv. 15, 16.) 
Zadock, that kept the charge of my sanctuary, when 

)the children of Israel went astray from me ;* [whicli 
went not astray when the children of Israel went 
astray, (Ezek. xlviii. 1 1 .)] they shall enter in- 
to my sanctuary. And to what do the following 
words of the same prophet most naturally refer ?f 
Every thing shall live whitlier the river cometh: — 
And by the river, upon the bank thereof, on this 
side and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, 
whose leaf shall not fade ; neither shall the fruit there* 
^m of be consumed : It shall bring forth new fruit ac- 
^B cording to his months, because their waters they is- 
^B sued out of the sanctuary ; and the fruit thereof shall 
^* be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine. Still 
more strong is that allusion in Daniel; I beheld till 
the thrones were cast down, [till the thrones were 

placed,] and the ancient of days did sit: A fiery 

stream issued and came forth from before him ; thou- 
sand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thou- 
■ sand times ten thousand stood before him : The 
judgment was set, and the hooks were opened. {Dan. 
vii. 9. 10.) But the following words of the same pro- 
phet are direct and express. Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ing life, [every one that shall be found written in the 
■ book,] and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
* piiit, -33 The sons of righteouKness. 
t Ezek. xlvij, 9, IS. conn>ureil with Rev. xsii. I, t. He show- 
ed me a pure liver of witter of life: — And of either aide of the river, 
was there tlie tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit evecy month, and the leaves of ihe tree wero for 
^^ , iie iealing of the nalloni. ^^^ 
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And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness prot. 
of the firmament ; and they that turn many to ^'^' 

righteousnesSj as the stars for ever and ever. But 

go thou thy way, till the end be ; for thou shall rest, 
and shalt stand in thy lot at the end of the days ; 
{Dan. xii 2, 3, 13.) Can any one, who considers 
these texts, with any truth or reason affirm that 
all the promises supposed to be made to the Jews 
before Christ's time were meant of some "temporal" 
deliverance only, " without the least imagination of 
" a spiritual deliverance ?" 

9. There are in the Old Testament many intima- 
tions, and some direct predictions, that all the great 
promises of God, made to his true worshippers, shall 
receive their final accomplishment by means of a par- 
ticular person, anointed of God for that purpose ; 
who, after the reduction of all adversaries, shall set 
up the everlasting kingdom. The seed of Abraham, 
in which all the nations of the earth were to be bles- 
sed, (and, in like manner, the seed of the woman, 
which was to bruise the serpent's head,) might ori- 
ginally, with equal propriety, and in as reasonable 
and natural a sense of the words, be understood to 
signify (what St. Paul afterward asserts it did signi- 
fy,*) in the singular sense, a particular person, as, in 
the plural sense, a number of persons. The Shlloh 
which was to come, and to whom the gathering of 
the people was to be, {Gen. xlix. 10.) (the promise 
laid up in store, ra. aaiKslfuva. durjs, as the LSX render 
it,) by its opposition in the text to the terms sceptre 
and lawgiver, most naturally signifies a single person 
who was to reign ; and, by the gradation in the 
words of the text, somewhat of superior dignity to 
that of a sceptre and a lawgiver. The words of Ba- 
laam : — {Num. xxiv. 17, 19.) I shall see him, but not 
now ; I shall behold him, but not nigh : There shall 
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Gal. iii. 16. He sailL not, and to seeds, aa of many, but as c 
thy seed ; that is to say, in the promise lo Abcaliiim, t^s 
ripture uses the ambiguous word seed, tiqX. m\.VQ ^\M.Xi^tCTffR,> 
the sitif^hi seme. 
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PROP, come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out 

^^^' of Israel ; out of Jacob slinll come he that shall 

^^^^*^have dominion ; — are words so put in his mouth, as 
^L most properly and obviously to describe a much 

^1 greater person than perhaps he thought of, a much 

^H greater person than one who should smite the cor- 

^^L ners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth. 
^H Again ; that the words of Moses: — (Deut. xviii. 15.) 
^V The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, like unto me, unto hin:i shall 
ye hearken ; — were not meant barely of Joshua, or 
of" a succession of prophets," but of one who should 
have as eminent a legislative authority as Moses, 
may reasonably be gathered from the occasion of 
their being spoken, not merely by Moses, upon a 
general reliance and trust that God would provide 
him a successor, but by God himself, upon the peo- 
ple's desiring in Horeb, — saying. Let me not hear 
again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let 
me see this great fire any more, that I die not: 

Then the Lord said. They have well spoken : 1 

will raise them up a prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in 
his mouth, and he shall speak unto tiiem all that I 
command him : And it shall come to pass, that who- 
soever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. 
(Cea^ xviii. 16, 17, 18,19.) — And that the words 
were anciently, long before tiie application of them 
by the writers of the New Testament, thus under- 
stood, and not concerning Joshua, or a succession of 
prophets, appears from those additional words at the 
conclusion of the book of Deuteronomy : — {Deut. 
xxxiv. 9, 10.) Joshua, the son of Nun, was full of the 
spirit of wisdom; for Mo::es had laid his hands upon 

him But there arose not a prophet since in Israel, 

like unto JNIoses, whom the Lord knew face to face. 

— The prediction of Isaiah is still clearer : — {Is. is. 

(j, 1.) Unto us a child is bom, unto us a Son is given, 

i tJie government sVi^Wie w^ow\\\s ^ " 
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his name shall be called AVonderful, Counsellor, the prop. 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of _ " 
Peace :* Of the increase of his government and peace " 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth even^r 
ever : The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform 
this. Again ; — {Is. xi. 1, 3, 6, 9.) There shall come 

forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse. He shall not 

judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove af- 
ter the hearing of his ears : But with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth ; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 

lips shall he slay the wicked. The wolf also shall 

dwell with the lamb, &c. Tliey shall not hurt nor 

destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. And {Is. xlii. 1 , 3, 4. — Matt. xii. J 7.) 

Behold my servant, mine elect, in whom my soul 

delighteth : I have put my spirit upon him : A 

bruised reed shall he not break : He shall bring 

forth judgment unto truth : till he have set judg- 
ment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his 
law. The prophet Jeremiah no less plainly : — {.ler. 
xxiii. 5, 6. — xxxiii. 15, 16.) I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth : 

And this is his name whereby he shall be called, 

THE LORD ouii RIGHTEOUSNESS. And Ezeklel : — 
{Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 25. — xxxvii. 22, 23, 24., 25.~~Hos. 
iii. 5.) I will set up one shepherd over them, and he 

shall feed them, even my servant David ; And I 

will make with them a covenant of peace, he. 

One king sliall be king to them all ; neither shall 

they defile themselves any more with their idols ; 

* ya-i TK MDT HTB IB'SN, Wondctful, Counsellor, C^XX, MtyiXnt 
^yX?( ySj'iXof. as MaL iii. i, iayyEXofrSs^'aSixilC.] the Mighty, ^l^t 
Po tent One, the Father of the age lo come. ^NviX^"""'— "■•'"^ 
^Kjfeli. Compare Heb. Vi. 5.] ^ 
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PROP, and they all shall have one shepherd ; they shall alM 
^^^' walk in my judgments, — —and my servant David 
"shall be their prince for ever. By Haggai is the 
same predicted : — {Ha^g. ii. 6, 7. — Hcb. xii. 26.) 
Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the 
heavens and the earth, And the desire of all na- 
tions shall come.* And by Zechary : — {Zcck. ix. 9, 
10. — Matt. xxi. 5.) Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee : He is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass : 
- — He shall speak peace unto the heathen ; and his 
dominion shall be from sea even to aea, and from the 
river even to the ends of the earth. And by Mala- 
chi; — {Mai iii. 1.) The Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple ; even the messenger 
of the covenant. But most expressly of all by Daniel : 
— {Dan. vii. 13, 14.) I saw in the night visions, and 
behold one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of days, 
and they brought him near before him :f And there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom; 
that all people, nations, and languages, should serve 
him : His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away ; and his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed. And the anointing of the Holy One, 
this prophet calls {Dan. ix. 24.) the seahng up of the 
vision and prophecy, and the finishing of transgres- 
sion, and the making an end of sins, and the making 
reconciliation for iniquity, and the bringing in ever- 
lasting righteousness. [Do all these things denote 
nothing but " temporal" deliverance, " without the 

• The Sliiloh, unto whom shall the gathering of the people he. 
G«n. xlix. 10. 

t With reference to this it is, that Christ in the gospel perpe- 
taaJly styles himself the son of man, and once the son of man which 
ia in f which in the prophecy is described as coming in the clouds of] 
-heaven, John iii. 13 i And' tells his disciples that they shall see the 
son of man coming in the clouds of heaven. Matt. xsiv. 30. And the 
fiigh priest, that hereafter ^e stiBll aee the non of man sitting c 

■ t hand of Power, atv4 com\os"^^'i^* lisw^'. iA.\«Kt«a.lA*tt, 
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least imagination of a spiritual deliverance ?"] And prop. 
in the words next following, he is styled, by name. ^'^' 
Messiah. {Dan. ix. 25.) Know, therefore, [inrii know- 
also] and understand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, 
unto the Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks.* 

10. Concerning this Messiah, in the setting up of 
whose kingdom all the promises of God terminate, 
it is clearly predicted in the Old Testament that he 
should arise particularly from the tribe of Judah, 
from the family of David, and in the town of Beth- 
lehem. 

Thejirst of these particulars is expressed in those 
cmphatical words of Jacob: — (Gen. xlix. 8, 10.) Ju- 

dah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise, 

thy father's children shall bow down before thee : 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come,[LXX, 
Eo;;o(M?]T(i iT6xi!fuya auTj;, till the accomplishment of 
the promises which God has laid up in store for him,] 
and unto hira shall the gathering of the people be. 
To which the writer of the Chronicles seems to re- 
fer, when he says: — {Ckr. v. 1, 2.) The genealogy is 
not to be reckoned after the birth-riglit ; for Judah 
prevailed above his brethren, and of him came the 
chief ruler, [//<?&. and from hira was it prophesied 
the ruler should arise.] And the Psalmist,— (P«. 
Ix. 7. cviii. 8.) Judah is my lawgiver. 

The second is expressed in that promise to David, 
— (2 Sam. vii. 16.) thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be established for ever before thee, [LXX, i^iitii'/mv, be- 
fore me;] thy throne shall be established for ever. 
Which words might, indeed, of themselves be under- 
stood concerning a succession of kings in the house 
of David : But that God had a further and a greater 

• Seven septetiilaries (or weeks) of years (as the word is used. 
Gen. stxix. 27.) That is to say, forty-nine years, the number of 
years appointed until the jubilee, Lcvic, xxv. 8, 9, 10. Concerning 
the other number of Daniel in ihia place A. Bb.6.\\ V.wej tK.twJi'o. '^ 
speak presently. 
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mrtp. meaning in tlicm, he very dearly explains by the 
XIV. f,ii|oH-ini; prophets. By Isaiah : — (Is. xi. 1, &:c. com- 
pare /^fi;. iii. 7. V. 5. xxii. 16.) there shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall 
grow out of his roots; and then follows through the 
whole chapteraglorious description of an everlasting 
kingdom of righteousness, over both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. By Jeremiah ; — {Jcr. xxiii. 5.) I will raise unto 
David a righteous branch, and a king shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in 

the earth : And this is his name whereby he shall 

be called, the Lord our righteousness. By Ezekiel; 
— (Ezck. xxvii. 23, 24, 25, 26.) they shall be my 
people, and I will he their God ; and David my ser- 
vant shall be king over theni, and they all shall have 

one shepherd ; and my servant David shall be their 

prince for ever ; Moreover I will make a covenant 
of peace with tliem ; it shall be an everlasting cove- 
nant. Andbyllosea: — {Hos.iii.'i.) The children of 
Israel shall abide many days without a king and 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice: After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return and seek the 
Lord their God, and David their king, and shall fear 
the Lord and his goodness in the latter days. 

The third particular is expressed in those words 
ofMicah:— (.T/ica/i, V. 2. 3Iat.\.6.) Butthou Beth- 
lehem Eupiiratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting. After 
the passages now cited out of the foregoing prophets, 
what can be more jejune than to understand these 
words of Micah concerning Zorobabel only as having 
been of an ancient family ? 

11. In the books of the Old Testament it is express- 
ly predicted, that the kingdom of the Messiah should 
extend not over the Jews only, but also over the 
Gentiles. The (Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. IS. xxvi. 
4. xxviii. 11.,) promise made to Abraham, and so of- 
ten repeated to bim, anOi to laaac, a\\^ ^a ^w**^.;' " 
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in their seed should all the nations of the earth be prop. 
blessed, is thus opened and explained by the pro- ^^^' 
phets. — {Is. xi. lo.) There shall be a root of Jesse, 
ivhich shall stand for an ensign of the people ; to it 
shall the Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be glorious. — ■ 

(7j. xlii. 1.6. iljfaS. xii. 18.) Behold my servant 

in whom my soul delighteth, he shall bring forth 

judgment to the Gentiles ; 1 will give thee 

i'oT a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles. (Is. xlix. 6.J It IS a light thing that thou 
shouldst be my servant to raise up the tribes of Ja- 
cob, and to restore the preserved of Israel ; I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth. 
(Is. Ivi. 6, 7, 8.— John x. 16.) Also the sons of the 

stranger, that join themselves to the Lord, even 

them will I bring to my holy mountain, and mine 

house shall be called an house of prayer for all peo- 
ple. The Lord God, which gathereth the outcasts 
of Israel, saith, yet will I gather others to liim, be- 
sides those that are gathered unto him. (^Ezek. xlvii. 

22.) The strangers that sojourn among you, shall 

have an inheritance with you among the tribes of 
Israel. {Mai. i. II.) From the rising of the sun, even 
unto the going down of the same, my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering ; 
for my name shall be great among the heathen, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. 

12. Concerning the same Messiah, of whom so 
great things are spoken, and whose kingdom is to 
be an everlasting kingdom, it is still expres.sly pre- 
dicted by the prophets that he should suffer and be 
cut off. Concerning the very same person, who 
(with respect to his coming to reign, and to intro- 
duce the everlasting jubilee or rest to the people of 
God, {Heb. iv. 9. aaZZarin/Ui.) is styled Messiah the 
prince ; {Dan. ix. 25.) concerning the very same per- 
Dn, I say, it is in the very same sentence expressly 
iredicted that he should be cut o^, \i\x\. "wA. "i*^"^ 
■ iself, (-Dan. ix. 26.) IHeb. and t\\e -^eoijXe ^o^^'^ 

Eb 
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not then be his ; unto him should not then th« gfe- 
_theringofthe people be. (Gen.xVix. 10.)] Forwhidt 
"reason, and also because the words can with no to- 
lerable sense be applied to any other person, and he- 
cause moreover the connexion of the whole prophecy 
leads to the same interpretation ; the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah likewise is most justly understood 
to be spoken of the Messiah : There shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse; (Isa. xi, 1.)— 
with righteousness shall he judge the poor: (Ita. 

xi. 4.) Behold my servant mine elect in whom 

my soul delighteth ; he shall not cry, nor lift op, 

nor cause liis voice to be heard in the street ; a bruis- 
ed reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench ; he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. (Isa. xlii. 1, 2, 3. Behold, my ser- 
vant shall deal prudently; (Zs. lii. 13.) Surely he 

hath born our griefs ; he was wounded for our 

transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; — 
He is brought as a Iamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth : He was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment, and who shall declare his generation ? For 

the transgression of my people was he stnckai; 
and he made his grave with the wicked, and with 

the rich in his death ; When thou shalt make \a» 

soul an offering for sin ; my righteous servant 

shall justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities: 

He was numbered with ihe transgressors, and he 

bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors. (Is. Hii. 4, &c.) 

IS. All prophecies of blessings to the worshippers 
of the true God, expressed either as being to happen 
in the latter days, or in words which imply a lasting 
duration, are in reason to be understood as having 
reference to the times of the promised kingdom of 
the Messiah, of whom it is expressly said, that he 
shall bring in everlasting righteousness, (Dan. ix. 24.) 
and that his dominion is an everlasting dominion 
wJjich shall not pass avia"^, wxA, V\^ Voi^Aooi 
which shall not be desXio-gei. (,Dan. n\\. \«te>j 
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propheciesof this kind are direct and express. Otliers, phop, 
beginning with promises of particular intermediate -^^^' 
blessings, and proceeding with general expressions 
more great and lofty than can naturally be applied 
to the temporal blessing immediately spoken oi', are 
most reasonably understood to have a perpetual view 
and regard to that great and general event, in which 
all (iod's promises to his true worshippers do centre 
and terminate, and of which all intermediate bless- 
ings promised by God arejustly looked upon as be- 
ginnings, types, pledges, or earnests. 

14. I-'or since, from the express prophecies before 
cited, of the Messiah's everlasting kingdomof right- 
eousness, it appears that God had in facta view to 
that, as the great and general end of all the dispen- 
sations of providence towards his true worshippers 
from the beginning; and no prophecy of the Scrip- 
ture is of any private interpretation, (2 Ptt. i. 20.) 
(that is, the meaning of prophecies is not what per- 
haps the prophet himself might imagine in his pri- 
vate judgment of the state of things then present,) 
because the prophecy in old time came not by the 
will of man, but lioly men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost ; there may, therefore, very pos- 
sibly, and very reasonably, bo supposed to be many 
prophecies, which, though they maj' have a prior 
and immediate reference to some nearer event, yet, 
by the spirit of God, (whom tliose prophecies which 
are express show to liave had a further view,) may 
have been directed to be uttered in such words, as 
may even more properly and more justly be applied 
to the great event which providence had in view, 
than to the intermediate event which God designed 
as only a pledge or earnest of the other : For instance; 
suppose these words of Daniel, — I beheld till the 
thrones were cast down, [till tlie thrones were pla- 
ced,] and the ancient of days did sit : A fiery 

stream issued and came forth from before him; thou- 
sand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thau.- 
sand times ten thousand stood befoTe\\\m. 'iXX^aV*^*^^- 
ment was set, and the books \?«e o^«nft&*. (^X>uu 
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Tnop. vii. 9, 10.) Suppose (I say) these words were spoken 

^'^" concerning the slaying oFa wild beast, or thedestruc- 

"~tion of a temporal empire, {vcr. 11.) yet what tear 

Isonable man, who had ever elsewhere met with any 
notices of ajudgment to come, could doubt but the 
destruction there spoken of was therefore expressed 
in those words, that it might be understood to be the 
introduction to the j^eneral judgment? The exact 
and very particular description of a resurrection, in 
the S7th of Ezekiel, supposing it to be indeed spo- 
ken of a temporal restoration of the Jews, yet who 
can doubt but it was so worded with design to allude 
to a real resurrection of the dead? The words of 
Micah: Thou .Bethlehem, though thou belittle among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting : 
(jT/jcnA, V. 2. Mat.u.6.) Supposing it possible they 
could be spoken of Zorobabel, yet, if afterwards there 
should arise out of Betiilchem one in whom were found 
all the otlier prophetic characters of the promised Mes- 
siah, who could doubt but the words were intended 
either solely, or at least chiefly, of the latter ? The 
words of Jeremiah : {Jer. i. 7. — vi. 5.) Babylon hath 

been a golden cup; the nations have drunken of her 

wine, therefore the nations are mad : I'lee out of the 

midst of Babylon, be not cut off in her iniquity : — 

My people, go ye out of the midst of her, and deliver 
ye every man his soul from tlie fierce anger of the 
Lord, Whojthat considers the nature and character of 
the Babylon in Jeremiah's time, and compares it with 
the nature and character of the Babylon described 
by St John, can doubt but the spirit which influenced 
Jeremiah foresaw and intended to allude to that Baby- 
Ion which had iRev. xvii. 4.) a golden cup in her hand 
full of abominations, (vcr. 2.) and the inhabiters of the 

I earth have been made drunk with the wine of her for- 
nication, (ch. xviii. 3, 4.) and the kings of the earth 
have committed tbrnication with her : Come out 
of her, my people, t\\a^ ■ye \je 'ftQt -v'^\\.'a!fc«^ oC. 
siuSjOndthat yereceWeTvo\,oiVev^\%^\fe^ ""-" 
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words of Jeremiah are more strictly applicable to this prok 
latter Babylon than to that in his own time. Again ;_ 
The words of Isaiah : — (/^. vii. 1+. — Matt. i. 2S.) Be-~ 
bold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and shall 
c^l his name Immanuel, that is to say, God with us. 
Supposing Isaiah himself could possibly at that time 
understand them concerning a son of his own, con- 
cerning a son to be born of a young woman after- 
wards, who at the time then present was a virgin ; 
and that his being styled Immanuel meant nothing 
more than that, before this child was grown up, Ju- 
dah should be delivered from the then threatened 
incursions of Israel and Syria; (all which, notwith- 
standing the seeming connexion of the words in the 
place they stand, is very difficult to suppose ;) yet, if 
afterwards any person, comparing the solemn intro- 
duction wherewitli the words are brought in, " Hear 
ye now, O house of David ; is it a small thing for 
you to weary men, but will ye weary ray God also ? 
therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive," &c. If any one, I say. 
comparing this Bolenin introduction with the pro- 
noises repeated to the house of David in other passa- 
ges of tlie prophets, that there should be bom unto 
them a Son who should (Is. ix. 7- — EzcL: xxxvii. 25.) 
sit upon the throne of David and upon iiis kingdom 
for ever, and of the increase of whose government 
and peace tliere should be no end ; — and considering, 
moreover, tlie character of this promised Son, that he 
should {Dan. ix. 24.) finish transgression, and make 
an end of sins, and make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and bring in everlasting righteousness : If a person, 
considering and comparing tliese things, should in 
his own days find a son really born of a virgin, at- 
tested to by numerous miracles, and by God's com- 
mand named Jesus, {which is synonymous to im- 
manuel, a potent Saviour or God with us,) because 
he (Matt. i. 21.) should save his people from their 
sins, that is, should (Dan. ix. 21.) make reconciUa- 
tion for iniquity, and bring ia e\er\as,\Kt\^"E\^^X.twk5.- 
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ness ; Could such a person possibly entertain the 
_least doubt, whether God, who sent Isaiah to repeat 
"the fore-cited words to the house of David, did not 
intend thereby to describe, if not wholly and solely, 
at least chiefly and ultimately, this latter saviour? 
In like manner; suppose those great promises to 
David, (2 Sam. vii. 13, 14, 16.) concerning the esta- 
blishment of the throne of his Son for ever, were by 
David, and the prophet himself that delivered them, 
understood (tji /a/a rr/XuiTE/, as St. Peter speaks,) con. 
eerning Solomon, and a succession of kings in his 
family ; yet, when following prophecies clearly and 
expressly declared, that out of the root of Jesse should 
arise a Messiah who should reign for ever, no rea- 
sonable man can doubt, but that tlie former and less 
clear prophecy was likewise intended of God, and 
therefore rightly applied by the apostles of Christ 
to the same purpose? To give but one instance more : 
Suppose the words, {Ps. xvi. 10.) Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption, were by David spoken 
concerning himself, (which, however, can by no way 
be proved,) yet who, that {Acts. ii. 30.) knew David 
himself to be a prophet, and that had compared the 
other prophecies concerning the {Is. xi. 1, &;c.) branch 
out of the roots of Jesse, the (Eze/e. xsxvii. 24.) one 
shepherd of Israel, even God's (wr. 25.) servant Da- 
vid who should be their prince for ever, and yet was 
to be (Dan. ix. 26. — Is. liii. tot.) cut off beibre he 
should reign for ever ; and that had himself seen (as 
St. Peter did) and actually conversed with Christ 
risen from the dead ; who, (I say) in these circum- 
stances, could possibly doubt but that (2 Sam. xxiii. 
2.) the spirit of the Lord which spake by David in- 
tended the fore-mentioned words should be under- 
stood of, and applied to Christ ? And the like may 
be said concerning some other prophecies which are 
vulgarly supposed to be applied typically to Christ. 
15. It is not agreeable to reason, or to the analogy 
fijcripture, tO!su^po^e\,W\.\\ieie^%»\«SKat^^a.S ' 
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our's time, could have a clear and distinct understand- ] 
ing of the full meaning, even of the express prophe- _ 
cies, much less of those which were more obscure" 
and indirect ; when both were intended to be only as 
it were a lijfht shining in a dark place.* But thus 
much is evident, that the Jews, both before and in 
our Saviour's time, had from these prophecies a ge- 
neral expectation of a Messiah.f and tliat this Messiah 
was to be, not merely a " temporal" deliverer, but 
iK-ax. Pater futuri seculi, the head of the future state, 
as well as of the present. Nor does it at all appear 
that our Lord's disciples, when they (Luke, xx'iv. 21.) 
thought he would have redeemed Israel, or when 
they (Acts, i. 6.) asked if he would at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel, I say, it does not 
at all appear that they expected 7nercly a " temporal" 
kingdom, but their error was in expecting a present 
kingdom ; and therefore our Lord's answer to thetn, 
is not concerning the nature but the time of the king- 
dom. And the modern Jews, at this day, who to be 
sure have entertained no prejudicate notions from 
the New Testament writer's interpretation or appli- 
cation of prophecies, have (I think) still an univer- 
sal expectation, that the Messiah shall be their prince 
in the future state as well as in the present. 

16. When Jesus Christ, by (John \. 25.) the works 
which he did in his father's name, and (John v. 36J) 
which his father gave him tofinish, hadprovedhimself 
to be sent of God ; (which truth the apostles likewise 
confirmed by their testimony, by their works, and 
by laying down their lives, not for their opinions, 
which possiblv erroneous and enthusiastic persons 
may sometimes sincerely do, but in attestation to 



•See above, Prop. VII. § 4- 

+ I'ercrebLierntOrienie lolo vetu 
ut Judifd profecii rcntm potireniiir. — Suclon. 

Pluribus persiiasio inerat, antiquis sacerdolom librU 
ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret Oriens, profectique 3\idi 
tifatar.—Tocil, 
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PKnp. facts of their own knowledge) and it appeared, more- 

XIV. Qvgr^ t|i3t there was wanting in him no circumstance, 

no stjie qua 71011, no character, appropriated by any 

»of the ancient prophets to the promised Messiah, he 
had then a clear right to apply to himself all the pro- 
phecies, which either directly spoke of the Messiah, 
or which, through any intermediate events, pointed 
at him, and were applicable to him. 
n. The application of this latter sort of prophecies 
to Christ is not allegorical. It is not an allegorical 
apphcation, much less an. allegorical argument or rea- 
soning. But they are applied to him, as being really 
^B, and intentionally, in the view of providence, the end 

^E and complete accomplishment of that, whereof the 
^P intermediate blessing was a pledge or beginning. 

^ 18. The application of this latter sort of prophe- 

cies to Christ, was never by reasonable men urged as 
being itself a proof that Jesus was the true fllessiah. 

fNay, the application of the most direct and express 
prophecies whatsoever, (unless when the characters 
be so particular as not to be at all compatible to dif- 
ferent persons, or the marks of time be very definite 
and exact,) has not of itself the nature of a direct or 
positive proof, but can only bo a sine qua non, an 
application of certain marks or characters, without 
■which noperson could bethepromisedMessiah. Many 
men were of the seed of Abraham, and of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the family of David, and bom in Beth- 
lehem of Judea, and suffered, and were cut of; and 
yet neither any nor all of these characters could prove 
any man to be the promised Messiah, but the want 
of any one of them would prove that any man was 
not he. The proof of Jesus being the Christ were 
(John V. 36.) the works which his fatlier gave him to 
finish. The application of direct and express prophe- 
cies to him is nothing but such a congruity of marks 
or characters as removes all objections by which an 
adversary would endeavour to prove that it was not 
he. Ought not Christ (Luke. xxiv. 26.) to have suf- 
fered these thingSi and, to en\gt VoXo VvSs ^-m^, vs not 
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proving from his sufferings, that Jesus was the Christ; prop. 
but removing ths objection, by which some were apt ^^^' 
to infer from liis sufferings that he could not possi- 
bly be the Christ. The application of indirect pro- 
phecies to him is only a giving of further light from 
the analogy and conformity of the Old Testament to 
the New, by way of illustration and confirmation, to 
such as have been before convinced by the direct 
proofs. The proof, therefore, of the truth of Christi- 
anity does not stand upon the application of prophe- 
cies ; but the works by which Christ proved himself 
to be sent of God gave him a right to apply to 
himself the prophecies concerning the Messiah; 
and the marks or characters of the promised Messiah, 
given by the prophets, were so many tests by wliich 
his claim was to be tried. " Miracles," indeed, " can 
never render a foundation valid, which is in itself in- 
valid ; can never make a false inference true; can 
never make a prophecy fulfilled, which is not fulfilled; 
can never mark out aMessias, or Jesus for the Messias, 
if both are not marked out in the Old Testament :" 
But miracles can give a man a just and undeniable 
claim to be received as the promised Messiah, if the 
prophetic characters of the Messiah be applicable to 
Bim : And this it is by which Jesus was proved to 
be the Christ. 

19. From what has been said concerning the ap- 
plication of indirect prophecies, it is easy to observe 
the nature and use of types and figures, and allegorical 
manner of speaking; that these were much less in- 
tended to be ever alleged for proofs of the truth of 
a doctrine ; and yet, in their proper place, may afford 
very great light and assistance towards the right un- 
derstanding of it : An instance or two will make this 
matter obvious. There is a very remarkable passage 
in the epistle to tiie Galatians, where the apostle 
himself styles the thing he is speaking of, an (Gal. iv. 
S4.) allegory ; that is, he draws an argument, a simile. 
•The allegory, or similitude, he makes use of is not al- 
legedby him as a "proof" of tVietraXJivol ^t'^<a^ 
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MOP. trine he is asserting, but as a proof of the falsenesg 

. . ^^^' a nd gromidlessness of a particular objection urged 

by the unbelievinf; Jews against it : The doctrine 

I the apostle asserts (both in tlie epistle to the Romans 
and in this to the Galatians,) is, that Christians of the 
Gentiles, who imitate the faith and obedience of Abra- 
ham, (being circiuncised with the circumcision 
of Christ, Col. ii. IJ.) are equally capable of being 
admitted to the benefit of God's promises to his peo- 
ple, as the Jews of the literal circumcision, who were 
lineally descended from that patriarch. In opposi- 
tion to this, the Jews alleged, tbat since to the Israel- 
ites confessedly (Rom. ix. 4.^ pertained the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the promises; 
since theirs, confessedly, were the fathers or patri- 
archs, to whom all the promises of God were origi- 
nally made, it could not possibly be true, nor consist- 
ent with the promises of God made to their fathers, 
that these Israelites, who had been all along the pecu- 
liar people or church of God, should at last be reject- 
Ied for not receiving the gospel ; and that believers 
from among the Gentiles of all nations should be re- 
ceived in their stead. Now, in reply to this objec- 
tion, the apostle argues with the greatest justness and 
strength, from the analogy of a like case ntknow- 
ledged by themselves, in which the reason of the thing 
was the same, even from the analogy of God's me- 
thod and maimer of proceeding in the giving of those 
very original promises to the patriarchs, upon which 
this prejudice of the Jews was founded. (Gal. iv. 21. 
&C-) Tell me, says he, ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not hear tlie law ? That is, will ye not at- 
tend to the analogy of God's method of proceeding, in 
those very promises on which ye depend ? For it is 
written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a 
bond-maid, the other by a free woman : But he who 
was of the bond-woman, was born after the flesh ; but 
he of the free woman, was by promise : Which things 
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the promise was not made to all the children of Abra- prop. 
Iiam, but to Isaac only, which was, from the beginning, _^'Yl. 
a very plain declaration that God did not principally" 
intend his promise to take place in (Born. ix. 8.) 
Abraham's descendants according to the flesh, but in 
those who, by a faith or fidelity like his, were in a 
truer and higher sense the children and followers of 
that Great Father of the faithful. In like manner, 
and for the same reason, the promise was not made 
(^Rovi. ix. 10.) to both the sons of Isaac, but to Jacob 
only ; and, among the posterity of Jacob, all (J?om. 
ix. 6.) were not Israel, which were of Israel. What 
ye (Gat. iv. 21.) yourselves, therefore, saith St. Paul, 
who are so desirous to be under the Mosaic law, can- . 
not but acknowledge to have been originally and al- 
ways true, the same is true (per. 2D.) now. What 
was true concerning the two sons of Abraham, and 
likewise concerning the two sons of Isaac, wlio were 
the patriarclis with whom God's covenant was ori- 
ginally made, is, by continuance of the same analo- 
gy, true concerning the covenant established with 
the families, and with the nation of the Jews, descend- 
ed from those patriarchs ; it is true concerning the 
church of God through all successive ages ; it is true 
concerning the (Gal. iv. 25.) Jerusalem which now is, 
and concerning that which is to come. As (ver. 26.) 
Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond-maid, the 
other l)y a free woman : And as (ver. 30.) the son 
of the bond-maid, though, according to the flesh, 
no less truly his natural descendant than the other, 
yet was not to be co-heir with him, who, by the pro- 
mise of (Jod, was appointed to inherit : So, says the 
apostle, the (ver. 25. 26.) Jerusalem which now is, and 
is in bondage with her children, the visible earthly 
church, which received the external ceremonial law 
from Mount Sina, is not, by that outward general de- 
nomination, entitled to the eternal favour of God: 
But the Jerusalem which is above, which is the mo- 
ther of us aU, of all who, by true faith and sincere 
idience are pleasing to God-, l\us\ve«NetOv'^ "itwaa.- 
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PTtop. lem, this spiritual invisible church or city of the liv- 

^'^' ing God it is, to which all the promises of God, made 

in all ages to his cluirch, are, in reality, originally 

Iaiid finally appropriated. 
From this remarkable instance, it is well worth 
observing, by the way, that when the apostles are 
supposed to argue with the Jews ad hominem, the 
meaning is, tliat argnments alleged by the apostles 
to the Jews in particular, differ from arguments 
brought to the Gentiles, in this; 'not that they were 
at any time arguments drawn from things acknow- 
ledged by the Jews, and in themselves otherwise in- 
t conclusive; but that they were drawn, justly and 

. strongly, from things well known among the Jews, 
though what tlie Gentiles were strangers to. 

The correspondences of types and antetypes, though 
they are not themselves proper proofs of the truth of 
a doctrine, yet they may be very reasonable coniir- 

Pmations of the foreknowledge of God ; of the uni- 
form view of providence under different dispensa- 
tions ; of the analogy, harmony, and agreement be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. The words 
in the law, concerning one particular kind of death, 
(^Deul. xxi. 23,) He that is hanged is accursed of 
God, can hardly be conceived to have been put in upon 
any other account than with a view and foresight to 
the application made of it by St. Paul. (Gal. iii. 13.) 
The analogies between the {Exod. xii. 22. 4>6. John 
i. 29- xix. se. Rev. i. 5.) Paschal Lamb, and the 
Lamb of God slain from tlie foundation of the world ; 

I between the Egyptian bondage and the tyranny of 
sin; between the (1 Cor. x. I, 2.) baptism of the 
Israelites in the sea and in the cloud, and tlie baptism 
of Christians; between the {Hcb. iii. J5.-9. iv. 1, 2, 
8. 1 Cor. X. l-II.) passage through the wilderness, 
and through the present world ; between (Heb. iv. 
8.9.) Jesus [.Joshua] bringingthe people into the pro- 
mised land, and Jesus Clirist being the captain of 
salvation to believers ; between the Sabbath of rest 
(Heh. iv. 5. ix. l .^ ■protmsei to ^L^^e -^eo-^t cS <; 
the earthly Canaan, ai\4 V\\e eVetwaK-te^^.-^t^'isiTSi 
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the heavenly Canaan ; between the (Numb. xxxv. 
25. 28.) hberty granted from the time of the death_ 
of the High Priest, to him that had fled into a city of" 
refuge, and the redemption purchased by the death 
of Christ; between the (Hcb. ix. 25.) High Priest 
catering into the holy place every year with blood 
of others, and Christ's ( lieb. iv. 12, 24, 26.) once 
entering with his own blood into heaven itself, to 
appear in the presence of God for us ; these (I say) 
and innumerable other analogies, between the (Cot. 
ii. !7) shadows of things to come, the (Heb. x. i.) 
shadows of good things to come, the (Hcb. viii. 5.) 
shadows of heavenly things, the (Heb. ix. 9.) figures 
for the time then present, the (^Heb. ix. 23) patterns 
of things in the heavens, and (Heb. ix. 2.) the 
heavenly things themselves ; cannot, without the 
force of strong prejudice, be conceived to have hap- 
pened by mere chance, without any foresight or de- 
sign. There are no such analogies, much less such 
series of analogies, found in the books of mere en- 
thusiastic writers, much less of enthusiastic writers 
living in such remote ages from each other. It is 
much more credible and reasonable to suppose, (what 
St. Paul affirms,) that (1 Cor. x. 6.) these things 
■were our examples ; and that, in the uniform course 
of God's government of the world, (Ver. II.) all 
these things happened unto them of old for ensam- 
pies, and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. And hence 
arises that aptness of similitude, in the application 
of several legal performances to the morality of the 
gospel, that it can very hardly be supposed not to 
have been originally intended. As (I Cor. v. 6, 7, 3.) 
know ye not that a Utile leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump ? Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For 
even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. There- 
fore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, nei- 
ther with the leaven of malice and wickedness, bvit, 
with the unleavened bread of iiVi\t;et\\,'j M\?i. 
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PROP. Again ; (Phil. iii.S.) we are the circumcision, wbich 

• worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus; 

and have no confidence iu the flesh. And (Col. ii, 

^_ 13, 1 1.) you being dead in your sins, and in the un- 

^M circumcision of your flesh, liath God quickened to* 

^^ gether with Christ : In whom also ye are cir- 

cumcised with the circumcision made without liands, 
in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by 
[tlie Christian, the spiritual circumcision,] the cir- 

Icumcision of Christ. And (i Cor. ix. IS, 14, 8, 9, 
10. 1 Tim. V. 18.) do ye not know that they which 
wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar? 

Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.-^ - Say I these 
things as a man ? or saith not the law the same also? 
for it is written in the law of Moses, thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Doth God take care for oxen ? or saith he it 
altogether for our sakes ? 

Some applications of texts out of the Old Testa- 
ment are mere allusions ; that is, nothing more is in- 
tended to be affirmed than that the words spoken in 
the Old Testament are as truly and as justly applica- 
ble to the present occasion as they were to that upon 
■which they were originally spoken. Of this kind I 
think is that pf St. Matthew :—(Mati. iii. m.—Jer. 
sxxi. 15.) Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah the prophet, saying, in Rama there was 
a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, and great 
mourning; Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not. Thus 
likewise St. Paul : — (2 Cor. viii. 13, H, 15.) I mean 
not that other men be eased, and you burdened ; but 
by an equality ; as it is written he that had gathered 
much, had nothing over; and he that had gathered 
little, had no lack. Again : — (7^. vi. 9.) What Isaiah 
says of the Jews, (supposing he did not speak there 
prophetically, though the solemnity of the introduc- 
tion makes it much more reasonable to believe he 
did: But, supposii:\gWs^Bkeo'i\)fte^e^?."m.\«a«^^ 
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time,) Go and tell this people, hear ye indeed, but prop. 
understand not ; and see ye, indeed, but perceive. ^^^' 
rot ; make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and convert and be healed : 
was (Matt. xiii. 14.) fulfilled, was verified, was eijual- 
ly true, equally applicable to the Jews, in our Sa- 
viour's days. Of the same kind seems to be (Matt. 
viii. 1 7.) St. Matthew's explication of that passage in 
(Is. liii. 4.) Isaiah ; Surely he hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. The sense of the words in 
the prophecy is what St. Peter expresses : — ( I Pet. ii. 
21.) Who his own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree. And tlie Apostle to the Hebrev/s :— 
(Heb. ix. 28.) Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many. Yet St. Matthew says : — (Matt. viii. 
16, 17.) He healed all that were sick, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, himself took our infirmities, and oare our 
sicknesses. His meaning is, Christ healed diseases 
in such a manner, that even in that sense also the 
words of Isaiah were literally verified. To give but 
one instance more; (Matt. xiii. 34, 85.) All these 
things, (saith the evangelist) spake Jesus unto the 

multitude in parables, that it might be fulfilled 

which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open 
my mouth in parables, I will utter things which have 
been kept secret from the foundation of the world: 
That is, the words (Ps. Ixxviii. 2.) of the psalmist 
were as properly, as truly, and as justly applicable to 
the things which our Lord spoke, as to the occasion 
upon which they were originally spoken by the psal- 
mist 

To such as are accustomed only to modern lan- 
guages, and understand not the nature of the Hebrew 
and Syriac speech, it may seem very surprising, that, 
in the (Matt. viii. I?.— xiii. S5.) two last-mention- 
ed passages, the citations are introduced with thes,<i 

ords. That it might be fulfiWed w\v\c\\ 'mb.^ ^-^^^^.-i^ 
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Wiop. by the prophet, saying, &:c. But all who understand 
^'^' those languages well know, that the phrase answer- 
ing to these expressions, im ■f^Ji^i^i^, that it might be 
Ifumlled ; mean nothing more than, hereby was veri- 
fied, or, so that hereby was verified, or the like. And 
they who understand not the languages may yet 
ejisily apprehend this, by considering the nature and 
force of some other expressions of the hke kind. As: 
(Jer. xxvii. 15.) They prophecy a lie in my namCi 
that I might drive you out. (Mail, xxiii. 34, 35.) 
Behold, 1 send unto you prophets, That upon 
you may come all the righteous blood. With (^Exod. 
xi. 9. — xvii. 3. — Numb, xxxii. 14. — Ps. li, 4. — Jer. 
vii. 18. — MatLiL. 34, 35.) many other passages of 
the same nature ; where the words " that such a 
thing may be," do not at all signify the intenlion, 
" to the end that it may be," but merely the event, 
" so that it will be." In the case of the most direct 
and express prophecies of all, the words, *' tliis was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet," never do, never possibly can signify 
literally, that the thing was done for that end, that 
the prophecy might be fulfilled ; because, on the re- 
verse, the reason why any thing is predicted always 
is. because the thing was (before that prediction) ap- 
pointed to be done. Much more, therefore, in the 
case of indirect prophecies, the words — this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet — necessarily and evidently mean this only, 
that the thing was so done, as that thereby or there- 
in was verified what the prophet had spoken. 

20. It cannot, therefore, with any sort of reason or 
justice, be inferred from such citations out of the Old 
Testament as I have now mentioned, that the apos- 
tles either misunderstood, or enthusiastically misap- 
pfied the writings of the prophets. Nor can any just 
argument be drawn against the authority of the books 
of the Old and New Testament from such topics as 
these ; that the copies of the law, in the times of the 
idolatrous kings of J\x4a\i ax\d.\ss:'iO\,>N'«e-w<aU.n' 
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lost, that some texts cited out of tlie Old Testament prop. 
by the writers of the New, are not now found in the ^'^' 
Old Testament at all; that other texts are read dif- 
ferently in the Old Testament itself, from tlie cita- 
tions of the same texts recorded in the New, and the 
like : Which things have indeed given occasion to 
weak and ridiculous writers to invent certain sense- 
less rules or regulations, according to which men 
may at any time rightly make what wrong quota- 
tions they please : But, intruth, the things themselves 
I am here speaking of are nothing but what must of 
necessity happen in a long succession of ages. 

When — (2 CA?". xxxiv. 14.) liilkiah the priest (in 
the days of Josiah,) found, in the house of the Lord, 
a book of the law of the Lord, given by Moses; it is 
very probable, indeed, fi-om the circumstances of the 
history, that copies of the law were then very scarce, 
and that this found by Hilkiah, was, to his surprise, 
an authentic or original copy. But that the whole 
should have been at that time a forgery of Hilkiah, 
is evidently impossible, because the very being and 
polity of tbe nation, as well as their religion, was 
founded upon the acknowledgment of the law of 
Moses, how much soever idolatrous kings might at 
certain times have corrupted that religion, and caus- 
ed the study of the lav.' to have been neglected. And 
in the very same book, wherein the account is given 
of this particular fact, of Hiikiah's finding a copy 
[an authentic copy] of the law, it is expressly and 
at large recorded liow, in a foregoing reign, the king 

— (2 Chr. xvii. 7. 8, 9.) sent to his princes to teach 

in the cities of Judah, and with them he sent Levites 

and priests ; and they taught in Judah, and had 

the book of the law of the Lord with tliem, and 
went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and 
taught the people. 

That, in length of time, some whole books should 

have been lost, is nothing wonderful. There are 

several books expressly cited in the Old Testament, 

of which we have now notliing remaining. TV:»a.\.Sa. 
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PROP, the books wiiich remain there should sometimes, fa 
^^^' want of infallibility in transcribers* happen omis- 
sions, transpositions, and various readings, is still less 
to be wondered at. Nothing but perpetual mirade 
could prevent it : They wlio have skill to compare, 
in the original, certain passages in the books of 
Chronicles, witli the correspondent places in the books 
of Kings, or the 18^ Psalm, vvitli 2 Sam. c. xxii. 
which is a transcript of the same Psalm, or the 14M 
Psalm with the 53(1, which are also one and the same 
Psalm transcribed ; and, much more, they who can 
compare the Septuagint translation with the original 
will be able to find instances of these things, and 
very often also to see plainly how and whence they 
happened : {All which, far firom diminishing the au- 
thority of the hooks, are strong arguments of their 
antiquity, and against their having been forged by 
Esdras, or any other hand.) What wonder then is it, I 
that among the numerous texts cited in the New 
Testament out of the Old, one or two should now 
not be found in our present copies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that some others should be read different- 
ly in the Old Testament, from the citations of the 
same tests recorded in the New ? Or how does this 
at all affect the authority of either, when much the 
greatest part of the texts cited agree perfectly either 
in words or at least in sense; and the whole series, 
harmony, analogy, connexion, and uniformity of both, 
compared with the system of natural and moral 
truths, and with the history of the world and the 
state of nations, through a long succession of ages, 
from the days of Moses to this present time, shows 
that the books are not the result of random and en- 
thusiastic imaginations, but of long foresight and de- 

• In some few places there is reasonable ground for a worse 
suspicion. As, for instance, Psal. xxii. 16. where the sense moat 
evidently showa it ought to be read, and the LXX version sbows it 
anciently was read, nNS or Tn3 " they pierc'd my hands and my feet;" 
the Jewish masters, in all their correct Hehrew editions, have wrjl- 
en it, nxa " as a Hot\ mj banda and my feet ;" which has no to- 
ieiTible sense at aU. 
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sign? for the spirit of enthusiasm is very hardly con- prop. 
sistent with itself through the writings of one single ^"^' 
person. How then is it possible that for 3000 years 
together,and pretending too (through all that time) to 
an uniform series of predictions, it should happen 
never to have fallen into such a track of expected 
events, as the nature and truth of things and the sit- 
uation of the kingdoms of the world should have ren- 
dered absolutely impossible, and altogether incapable 
of any farther, much less of any final completion ? 

21. I shall conclude this head with pointing at 
some particular extraordinary prophecies, which de- 
serve to be carefully considered and compared with 
the events, whether they could possibly have pro- 
ceeded from chance or from enthusiasm. Some of 
them are of such a nature as that they can only be 
judged of by persons learned in history, and these 
1 shall but just mention. Others are obvious to the 
consideration of the wliole world, and with those I 
shall finish what 1 think proper at this time to oflfer 
upon this subject. 

Concerning Babylon, "it was particularly foretold 
* tliat it {Is. xiii. 17. xxi. 2.) should beshutup,and 
besieged by the Medes, Etamites, and Armenians: 
That the piver should be dried up: (Jcr. 1. 38. li. 36.) 
That the city should be taken in thetime of afeast,(Jcr. 

li. 39, 57.) while her mighty men were drunken ; 

which accordingly came to pass," when " Belshaz- 
zar and all his thousand princes, who were drunk 
with him at the feast," were " slain by Cyrus's 
soldiers;" (Cyropcedia, lib. 7.) Also it was particu- 
larly foretold, " that God would make the country 
of Babylon (Is. xiv. US.) a possession for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water; which was accordingly 
fulfilled by the overflowing and drowning of it, on 
the breaking down of the great dam in order to 
take tlie city." Could the correspondence of these 
events with the predictions be the result of chance? 
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^ FridcRux Connection, pari I, bQokn<\Kf!kt(l.«^^i^ 
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pnop. But suppose these predictions were forged after the 

^'^' ereiit ; can the following ones also have been written 

after the event ? or with any reason be ascribed to 

chance ? {Jer. I. 39.) T)ie wild beasts of the desert 

shall dwell there, and the owls shall dwell 

therein : And it shall be no more inhabited for ever; 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gene- 
ration : As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 
hc.(.Jcr.Xi. SS.xxxvii. 61.)They shallnot take of thee 

a stone for a corner, but thou shalt be desolate for 

ever, saith the Lord: Babylon shall become heaps, 

a dwelling place for dragons, an astonishment and 

an hissing without an inhabitant : It shall sink, 

and shall not rise from the evil that I will bring up- 
on her. {/*. i. 19, 20, 21.) Babylon, the glory of 

kingdoms, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 

and Gomorrah : It shall never be inhabited; neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation : 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there: But wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall 
dwell there. 

Concerning Egypt, was the following prediction 
fcH-ged after the event ? Or, can it, with any reason, 
be ascribed to chance? {Ezek, xxix. 11, 15.) Egypt 
-I — shall be a base kingdom : It shall be the basest 
of kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more 
above the nations : For I will diminish them, that 
they shall no more rule over the nations. 

Concerning Tyre, the prediction is no less remark- 
able : {Ezek. xxvi. 14, 21.) I will make thee like 
the top of a rock ; thou shalt be a place to spread 
nets upon ; thou shalt be built no more ; thou 

L shalt be no more ; (Ezek. xxvii. 36.) The merchants 
among the people shall hiss at thee ; thou shalt be a 
terror,andnever shalt be any more. {Ezeli.sxyxn. 19.) 
All they that know thee among the people shall be 
astonished at thee. 
The description o? V.\ve extewX, ot *aoB 'kremivian of 
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that people, who were to possess Judea in the latter prop. 
days; Was it forged after the event? Or can it rea- 
sonably be ascribed to chance ? (Dan. xi. 40, 41, 42, 

43.) He shall come with horsemen and with 

many ships, and — shall overflow and pass over : 
He shall enter also into the glorious land, [and {ver. 
45.) shall plant the tabernacles of his palace between 
the seas in the glorious holy mountain ;] and many 
countries shall be overthrown: But these shall escape 
out of his hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief 
of the children of Ammon. He shall stretch forth 
his hand also upon the countries, and the land of 
Egypt shall not escape. But he shall have power 
over the treasures of gold and of silver, and over all 
the precious things of Egypt ; and the Lybiana and 
Ethiopian s[t>B3] shall be at nis steps, 

When Daniel,* in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image foretold f'Z)nn.ii. 38 — 44.^ four great successive 
monarchies ; was this written ailer the event ? Or can 
the congruity of his description with the things them- 
selves reasonably be ascribed to mere chance ? 

When the angel says to Daniel ; (Dan. is.. 24-.J 
seventy weeksf are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, &c. Was thiswritten after the event ? Or can 
it reasonably be ascribed to chance, that from (Ezra, 
vii. 6, 7, &■) the seventh year of Artaxerxes the king, 
(when Ezra went up from Bablyon — —unto Jerusa- 
lem with a commission to restore the government of 
theJews,) to the death of Clirist ;:t [from ann. Nabon- 



* The fame of which was so early spread, that Ezekiel, whi 
waa contemporary with Daniel, plainly nliudcs to it whi 
of the prince of Tyre, chap, xxviji. 3. ihoii art wiser thi 
there is iio secret that they can hide from thee. 

t Weeks, or sepienariea, of years. Compare Gen 
Num. xi*. 34. Ezek. iv. 6. 

I This and the following ohscrTation was extracted oi 
communicated by Sir Isaac Newton; and waspublishediji hislife-lii 
ill the foregoing editions of this discoum, \t\\.\iVva 
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PROP. as3. 290, to ann. Nabonass. 788,] should be precisely 
^^' 490. T 70 weeks qflyears? 

when the angel tells Daniel, that (^Dan. is. 25.) 

I threescore and two weeks the street [of Jerusalem] 

shall he built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times [csinnn piaai, but this in troublous times not like 
those that should he under Messiah the prince, when 
he should come to reign ;] was this written after the 
event? Or can it reasonably be ascribed to chance, that 
from the twenty-eighth of Artaxerxes,* when the 
walls were finished, to the birth of Christ, [from ann. 
Nabonass. 311, to ann. Nobonass. '74/5,'] should be 
precisely 434i [62 weeks of] years ? 

When Daniel further says ; (Dan. ix. 27.) and he 
shall confirm [ornevertheless be shall confirm] the 

» covenant with many for one week ; was this writ- 

ten after the event ? Or can it reasonably be ascribed 
to chance, that from the death of Christ, (a7ino Dom. 
33,) to the command given first to St Peter to preach 
to Cornelius and the Gentiles, (annoDovi. 40,) should 
be exactly seven [one week of] years? 

When lie still adds ; {Dan. ix. 27.) and in the midst 
of the week [snaw.-r 'sini, and in half a week] he shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall make it 
desolate; Was this written after the event ? Or can 
it with any reason be ascribed to chance, that from 
Vespasian's marching into Judea in the spring anno 
Dom. C7, to the taking of Jerusalem by Titus in the 
autumn anno Dom. 70, should be [half a septenary of 
years,] three years and a half? 

When the same Daniel foretels a tyrannical power, 
which should wear out the saints of the Most High, 
and they should be given into his hand until {Dan. 
vii. 25.) a time and times and the dividing of time, 
and (^Dan- xii. 7.) ag^n, for a time.f times, and a half: 

Jwi BaaTjiai im, ftaivl H«Sr^ riT^s Si rat 'wxi"'' 'JtCoiraiii, &c. — Jott' 
pkm, Antiq. Judaic, lib. li.cap. 5. Cora^iare Nehem. v. 14. 
f Three years and B.'Ha\t, ot \'3,&Q i^'^a.w, «kot&&%\o •; 
alog/ of all the foremettUQ\w4 miwAiaYs, \'a.&Q -i«'- 
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(Which can no way be applied to the short persecu- prop. 
tion of Antiochus, because these prophecies are ex- ^^^' 
pressly declared to be (^Dan. viii. 26.) for many days 
concerning (Dan. x. 14.) what shall befal thy peo- 
ple in the latter days, for yet the vision is for many 
days, concerning (c/i. viii. 17.) the time of the end, 
(ch. viii, 19.) what shall be in the last end of the in- 
dignation ; concerning those who (c/i. xi. 33.) shall 
fall by the sword and by flame, by captivity and by 
spoil, many days; (ch. xi. 35.) to try them, even to 
the time of the end, because it is yet for a time ap- 
pointed ; concerning (c/i. xii, 1.) a time of trouble, 
such as never was smce there was a nation ; the time 
(cA. xii. 7.)when God shall haveaccomplished to scatter 
the power of the holy people ; (ch. xii. 9.) the time of 
the end, till which the words are closed up and sealed ; 
(c/i. xii. *.) to which the prophet is commanded to 
shut up his words, and seal the book, for many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased : 
even (ck. xii. 13.) the end, till which Daniel was to 
rest, and then stand in his lot at the end of the days. 
When Daniel, I say, foretels such a tyrannical power 
to continue such a determined period of time ; and 
St John prophecies that the (Rev. xi. 2.) Gentiles 
should tread the holy city under foot, forty and two 
months, which is exactly the same period of time 
with that of Daniel : And again, that (Bcv. xi. S.) 
two witnesses clothed in sackcloth, should prophesy 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days, wliich 
is again exactly the very same period of time : And 
again, that the (Rev. xii. G.) woman which fled into 
thewildernessfrom persecution,' should continue there 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days : And 
again, that she should (Rev. xii. 14.) fly into the wil- 
derness for a time, and times, and half a time ; which 
is still the very same period : And again, that a wild 
beast, a tyrannical power, (ch. xlii. 7.) to whom it 
was given to make war with the saints, and to over- 
come them, was (ch. xiii. 5.) to continue forty and 
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fftOP' two months,* (still the very same period of time,) 
^'^' and to have (ch. xiii. 7, S.) power over all kindreds, 
and tongues, and nations, so that all thai dwell upon 
the earth should worship him : Is it credible, or pos- 
sible, that ignorant and enthusiastical writers should, 
by mere chance, hit upon such coincidences of [occult] 

I numbers ? especially since St John could not possibly 

take the numbers from Daniel, if he understood Da- 
niel to mean nothing more than the short persecu- 
tion of Antiochus. And if he did understand Daniel to 
mean a m uch longer, and greater, and more remote ty- 
ranny, which John himself prophesied of as in his 
time still future; then the wonder is still infinitely 
greater that in those early times, when there was not 
the least footstep in the world of any such power as St 
John distinctly describes, (but which now is very 
conspicuous, as I shall presently observe more par- 
ticularly,) it should ever enter the heart of man to 
conceive so much as the possibility of such a power, 
sitting, not upon the pavilion of heathen persecutors, 
but expressly (2 Thess. ii. 4.) in tlie temple and up- 
on the seat of (iod himself. 

" There lias prevailed among learneii men a very irajiortunt error 
BsiftheiaGodays, (or years) here Broken of, foot their beginning 
from the rise of the tyranny here described ; Whereas, on the con- 
trary, the words of Daniel are expresB; that, not from the lime of hU 
rise, hut aAer bis having made war with the saints, and from [lie time 
of their being given into his hand, Ehould he a lime, and times, and 
the dividing of lime, chap. vii. 34, 25. And St John nn leas 
expreesly says, that She time, not of the two witnesses prophesying, 
(for in part of that time they had great power,) but of their prophe- 
sying in sackcloth, should be 'a thousand two hundred and threescore 
days, liev. xi. 3. And the persecuted womai!, after her flight, was 
to be actually in the wilderness, (and in her place tliere, of riches 
and honour,) a thousand two hundred and threescore days, chap, 
xii. 6. Wherefore also the forty and two months, {the very same peri- 
od,) during which time power was given unto the wild beast* to 
continue, (in the original it is, xoiSffou, to do what he ].-;eased, (Rev. 
xiii. 5.) evidently ought not to he recioned from his rise, or from the 
time mlien the ten kings {chap. svii. 12.) received power with him, 
hut from the time of his having totally overcome the saints, and of 
his being worshipped by all that dwell upoa the earth, ch. xiii. 7. 8. 
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But these prophecies, which either relate to par- \ 
ticular places, or depend upon the computation of_: 
particular periods oftin:]e, are (as I said) of such a na- 
ture as that they cannot be judged of but by per- 
sons skilled in history. There are some others more 
general, running through the whole Scripture, and 
obvious to the consideration of the whole world. 

For instance ; it was foretold by Moses that when 
the Jews forsook the true God, they should {Deut. 
xxviii. 25.) be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; should be (Leuit. xxvi. 33.) scattered among 
the heathen, ( Deut. iv. 27.) among the nations, ( Deut. 
xxviii. 64.) among all people from the one end 
of the earth, even unto the other,, should there be 
{Deut. iv. 37.) left few in number among the heath- 
en, and (^Levit, xxvi. 39.) pine away in their iniquity 
in their enemies' lands ; and should {Deut. xxviii. 37.) 
become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word 
among all nations; and that {i)fa/. xxviii. 65.) among 
these nations they should find no ease, neither should 
the sole of their foot have rest ; but the Lord should 
give ttiem a trembUng heart, and failing of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind; and {LevU. xxvi. 36.) send a faintness 
into their hearts, in the lands of their enemies, so tliat 
the sound of a shaken leaf should chace them. Had 
any thing like this in Moses's time ever happened ' 
to any nation ? Or was there in nature any probabili- 
ty that any such thing should ever happen to any 
people? that, when they were conquered by their 
enemies, and led into captivity, they should neither 
continue in the place of their captivity, nor be swal- 
lowed up and lost among their conquerors, but be 
scattered among all the nations of the world, and 
hated by all nations for many ages, and yet continue 
a people? Or could any description of the Jews, 
written at this day, possibly be a more exact and 
lively picture of the state they have now been in for 
many ages, than this prophetic description given by 
Moses more than 8OOO years ago ? 

The very same thing is in like mawaes cc«\'C\Maii!^ 
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PBOP. predicted througli all the following propbets ; tbat 
^"^ God would (Jer. ix. 1 G, Ezck. iv. 1 3- J scatter tliem 
among the heathen ; that he would fJer. xv. 4. xxiv. 
9. xxix. 18. xxxiv. 17.^ cause them to be removed 
into all kingdoms of the earth ; that he would (Ezek. 
V. 10, \2.) scatter them into all the winds, and {Ezek. 
sx. 23. xxii. 1 5.) disperse them through the countries 
of the heathen ; that he- would (Amos, ix. Q.) sift 
them among all nations, like as com is sifted in a 
sieve; that (Jer. xxiv. 9. xxix. 1 8) in all the kingdoms 
of the earth, whither they should be driven, they 
should bea reproach andaprovcrb, a taunt and a curse, 
and an astonishment, and an hissing ; and that they 
should [Hus. iii. 4>.) abide many days without a king, 
and withoutaprince, and without a sacrifice, and with- 
out an image, and without an epbod, and without 
teraphim. And here concerning the predictions of 
. Ezekiel, it is remarkable in particular that they being 

I spoken (SeeEzek. i. 1. iii. 1 1. xi. 24.) in the very time 
of the Babylonian captivity, it is therefore evident, 
from the time of his prophesying, as well as from the 
nature and description of the tiling itself, tliat be must 
needs be understood of thai latter (Tobil, xiv. 5.) 
"captivity into all places," which was to happen after 
the " fulfilling the time of that age" wherein God was 
first to" bring them again" (out of tl>e Babylonian 
captivity) " into the land where they should build a 
temple," but not like to that which afterwards (after 
their final return) should "be built for ever with a 
glorious building." The fore-cited prophecies (I say) 
must of necessity be understood of that wide and long 
dispersion which in the New Testament also is ex- 
pressly mentioned by {Luke xxi. 24) our Saviour, 
tand by (Bom. xi. 25.) St Paul. 
It is also, further, both largely and distinctly pre- 
dicted as well by Moses himself, as by all the following 
prophets : that, notwithstanding this unexampled dis- 
persion of God's people, (Levit. xxvi. 44.^ yet, for all 
that, when they be in the land of their enemies, God 
ivin not destroy themttVletYj % \»«V (iJeni.^^ ■ " 
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3, 4.j when they shall call to mind among all the prop. 
nations whither God has driven them, and shall re-_ ^^^" 
turn unto the Lord, he will turn their captivity, and" 
gather them from all the nations, from the ut- 
most parts of heaven, (Deut. iv. 30.) even in the 

latter days : That (Jer. xxx. 1 1.) though he makes 
a full end of all other nations, yet will he not make 
afullendof them; but (/.JO. X. 21,22. vi. IS.Jer.xTciu. 
3. Ezck. vi. 8, 9.) a remnant of them shall be pre- 
served, and return out of all countries whither God 
has driven them : That he (^Anios, ix. 9.) will sift the 
house of Israel among all nations, like as corn is sift- 
ed in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon 
the earth: That {Isa. xi. II.— 16. xxvii. 13.) the 
Lord shall set his hand again the second time, to re- 
cover the remnant of his people, and shall set up 

an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the out- 
casts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of 
Judah, from the four corners of the earth : For (^Isa. 
xliii. 5, 6. Jer. xvi. 15. sxiii. 7, 8. sxxi. 8 — 12. xxxii. 
S7, &ic. Ezek. xi. 15, 16, 17. xx. 4.1. xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 
12, \-A. xxxvi, 24. xxxvii. 21. xxxix, 27, 28, 29.) I 
will bring thy seed from the east, saith the Lord, and 
gather thee from the west ; I will say to the north, 
give up ; and to the south, keep not back ; bring my 
sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth : {Isa. xlix. 22. Ix. 8, 9, 10. Ixvi. 20.) Behold 
I will lift up my hand to the Gerjtiles, and set up 
my standard to the people, and they shall bring thy 
sons in their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried 
upon their shoulders: {Isa. liv. 7, and the whole 
chapter.) For a small moment have I forsaken thee, 
but with great mercy will I gather tliee ; in a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee, for a moment ; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee. 
And that these prophecies might not be applied to 
the return from the 70 years' captivity in Babylon, 
(which moreover was not a dispersion into all nations,) 
they are expressly referred to the latter days, not 
only by {Deut. iv. SO.) Mosea, Wl \i^ IJ1gs.'-w\. ^J6^ 
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PROP. Hosea, who lived long after, (for the children of Is- 
, ' ' rap] shall abide many days without a king, and with- 
out a prince, and without a sacrifice : afterward they 
shall return, and seek the Lord their God, and Da- 
vid their king, and shall fear the Lord and his good- 
ness ill the latter days;) and by Ezekiel, who lived 
in the captivity itself, (Ezc/c. xxxviii. 8. xU. 14, 16.) 
after many days [speaking of those who should op- 
pose the return of the Israelites,] thou shalt be visited, 

in the latter years thou shalt come into the land ; 

upon tlie people that are gathered out of the nations ; 

in that day, when my people of Israel dwelleth 

safely, thou shalt come up against them, it 

shall be in the latter days. These predictions there- 
lore necessarily belong to that age, when (LwAre xxi. 
24.) the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, and 
(^Rom. xi. 25, 29.) the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in. And that, through all the changes which have 
happened in the kingdoms of the earth, from the 
days of Moses to the present time, which is more 
than 3000 years, nothing should have happened to 
prevent the possibility of the accomplisliment of 
these prophecies, but, on the contrary, the state of 
the Jewish and Christian nations at this day should 
be such as renders tliem easily capable, not only of a 
figurative, but even of a literal completion in every 
particular, if the will of God be so; this (I say) is a 
miracle, which hath nothing parallel to it in 
phenomena of nature. 

Another instance, no less extraordinary, is as 
lows. Daniel foretels {Dan. vii. 93.) a kingdom 
on the earth, which shall be divers from all king- 
doms, [ver. 7.) divers from all that were before it, 
_ {ver, 19.) exceeding dreadful, {ver. 23.) and shall de- 

vour the whole earth : That, among the powers into 
which this kingdom shall be divided, tliere sliall arise 
one power {ver. 24.) divers from the rest, who {ver. 
8, 8. 20.) shall subdue unto himself three of the first 
powers, and he shall have {ver. 8. 20.) a mouth speak- 
r very great things, auia\oQVvQO'te^\.Q\A^\\anhis. 
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fellows. He shall {ver. 21.) make war witli the phop. 
saints, and prevail against them ; (yer. 2.5-) And he ^"':._ 
shall speak great words against the Most High, and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think 
to change times and laws ; and they shall be given 
into his hand, for a long season; even till (vcr. 26.27.) 
the judgment shall sit, and — the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High. {Dnii. xi. 36. &c.) He shall 
exalt himself and qiagnify himself above every Gnd, 
and shall speak marvellous things against the God 
of Gods ; — Neither shall he regard the God of his 
fathers, (the God of Gods, as in the foregoing verse,) 
nor the desire of women, (forbidding to marry, 1 
Tim. iv. 3.) nor regard any God ; for lie shall mag- 
nify himself above all : And in his estate shall he 
honour* the God of forces ; and a Godf whom his 

"fathers knew not shall he honour. Thus shall 

he do in the most strong holds with a strange God, 
whom he shall acknowledge and increase with glory; 
and he shall cause them to rule over many, and shall 
divide the land for gain. Suppose now all this to be 
spoken by Daniel, of nothing more than the short 
persecution under Antiochus Epiplianes ; which that 
it cannot be I have shown above : But suppose it 
were, and that it was all forged after the event; yet 
this cannot be the case of St. Paul, and St, John, who 
describe exactly a like power, and in like words ; 
speaking of things to come in the latter days, of 
things still future in their time, and of which there 
was then no footsteps, no appearance in the world. 
The day of Christ, saith St. Paul, (2 Thcss. ii. 3, &c.) 
shall not come, except there come a falling away first, 
and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, 
wlioopposeth and exaltcth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as God,:j: 

' Godi protector, ss it is in ihc margin of llie Bible, or laints 
proiectois. 

+ Changing time and laws, eli. vii. 25. setiiti?,'!'; no.« xtU^ot.-.. 

J It is tfierefore a Christian (nol an mfeicV) -^q-hw , ■Oqb.\ Vt 
here epeaka of. 
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PROP, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he 

^^^- is God : Whose coming is after the working of Satan, 

"^^"^~' with all power,aiid sigiis,and lying wonders,and with 

all deceivableness of unrighteousness. Again, ( I Tim 

iv. I,&c.)the spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 

times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 

t seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils ;* forbid- 

dingto marry, and commandingto abstain from meats, 
&c. St John, in like manner, prophesies of a wild 
beast, or tyrannical power, to whom was given {Bev. 
xiii. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, t4, 16, 17.) great authority, 
and a mouth speaking great things, and blasphemies ; 
and he opened liis mouth in blasphemy against God; 
And it was given unto him to make war with the 
saints, and to overcome them ; and power was given 

thim over all kindreds and tongues, and nations ; and 
all that dwell upon the earth, shall worsliip him. 
And he that exerciseth his power before him, 
doth great wonders, and deceiveth them 
that dwell on the earth, by the means <;f those mir- 
acles which he had power to do, — And he causeth 
that no man might buy or sell, save he that had 
the mark of the name of the beast. And the kings of 
the earth (Rev. xvii. is, 15, 1 7.) have one mind, and 
shall give their power and strength unto the beasts ; 
— even peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues. — For God hath put in their hearts [in the 
^ hearts of the kings,] to fulfil his will, and to agree, 
^L and give their kmgdom unto the beast, until the 
^M words of God shall he fulfilled. The name of the 
^M person, in whose hands the (Hev. xvii. 3, 7.) reins 
^M or principal direction of the exercise of this power 
^P is lodged, is {Rev. xvii. 5.) mystery, Babylon the 
^T great, the mother of harlots, and abominations of 
the earth : ( Ver. 2.) With whom the kings of the 

• Doctrines, concerning diemons, that is, ghosts or souls of 
(good or bad) men ileparted. Epiphanius, citing this text, sieges 
the following wntds, as part of the text itself; isewaiy&g, fitja mkjA 
KargsiitfTii, iii xal Iv T^'l(i^TiK'tmU:fiTVl(u. " For they shall be, wyi 
the apostle, woishippets oE iJsa 4eai, e^«n iis ■fet ^t^-vvi^^^. 
ciently worshipped in lsrae\." h-fti '^i'^ a.^v'ss '&ft'BV*~^^^ 
worshipper! of the Wessc4V«6Jtv— H(«t«. ^%.^i■»- 
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earth* have committed fornication, and the iiiha- puop. 
bitants of the earth have been made drunk with ^^. ^ 
the wine of her fornication : And she herself is 
(^Rev. xvii, 6.) drun&en with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus : And 
{Rev. xviii. 23, 24.) by her f sorceries are all nations 
deceived : And in lier is found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that are slain upontne earth. 
And this person, [the political person,] to whom 
these titles and characters belong, is {Rev. xvii. 18.) 
that great city, (standing (yer. 9) upon seven moun- 
tains,) wliich reigneth over the kings of the earth. 

If in the days of St Paul, and St John, there was 
any footstep of such a sort of power as this in the 
world ; or if there ever had been any such power in 
the world ; or if tliere was then any appearance of 
probability that could make it enter into the heart 
of man to imagine that there ever could be any such 
kind of powerin theworld,much less in (3 Thess. ii.4.) 
the temple or church of God ; and if there be not 
now such a power actually and conspicuously ex- 
ercised in the world ; and if any picture of this power 
drawn, after the event, can now describe it more 
plainly and exactly than it was originally described 
in the words of the prophecy ; then may it with 
some degree of plausibleness be suggested that the 
prophecies are nothing more than enthusiastic ima- 
ginations. 

Thirdly ; The chief evidence of the facts on which Of Uie in 
the truth and certainty of the Christian revelation de- ^,',^"8/,;",' 
pend, to us who live now at this distance of time, is duf-* disci 
the testimony of our Saviour's followers; which, inP'""'" 
all its circumstances, was the most credible, certain, tiieiruiii 
and convincing evidence that ever was given to any "'' ''J^ . 

.ii-i'..-ii tj ^ ^ Christian 

matter of fact in the world. reveijiioii 

To make tiie testimony of our Saviour's followers 
a sufficient evidence to us in this case, there can be 

" Have been led into idolatrous practitei 
+ 'tofjUaxiiU, {tt^tui fag/iateii) Methods of 
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PROP, required but these three things : I. That it be cer- 
-^"'- tain the apostles could not be imposed upon them- 
wut selves: 2. That it be certain tliey neither bad nor 
iiiiniji are could liave any design to impose upon others ; And, 
mi'k^iiiV 3' That it be certain tlieir testimony is truly convey- 
(Mtimonj ed down to us unto this day. All which things are 
viou'r* (Us. indeed abundantly certain, and clear enough to satis- 
eipiMa fy any reasonable and unprejudiced person. 
eviden" ^^' ^- That the apostles could not be imposed upon 
Th Lh themselves, is evident from what has been already 
nposiles said concerning the nature, and number, and public- 
couid tioi ness, of our Saviour's miracles : They conversed from 
u^'n'iiim. the beginning with our Saviour himself ; they heard 
Mives. with their ears, and saw with their eyes ; tliey looked 
upon, and they handled with their bands of the word 
of life, as St John expresses it, (1 Jolm, i. 1.) They saw 
all the prophecies of the Old Testament precisely ful- 
filled in his life and doctrine, his sufferings and death : 
They saw him confirm what be taught, with such 
mighty and evident miracles, as his bitterest and most 
malicious enemies could not but confess to be super- 
natural, even at the same time that they obstinately 
blasphemed the Holy Spirit that worked thepi : They 
saw him alive after his passion, by many infallible 
proofs ; he appearing, not only to one or two, but to 
all the eleven, several times, and once to above five 
hundred together. And this, not merely in a tran- 
sient manner, but they conversed with him familiarly 
for no less than forty days, and at last they beheld 
him ascend visibly into heaven ; and soon after they 
received the Spirit, according to his promise. These 
were such sensible demonstrations of bis being a 
teacher sent from heaven, and, consequently, that his 
doctrine was an immediate and express revelation of 
the will of God, that, if tlie apostles, even though 
they had been men of the weakest judgments and 
strongest imaginalinns that can be supposed, could 
be all and every one of them deceived in all these 
several instances; men canhavenouseof their senses, 
nor any possible Turcot oi awj ^at\a -wWisawer^ Me 
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any means to distinguish the best attested truths in Piiopr*" 
the world, from enthusiastic imaginations. ^^^' 

2. It is certain the apostles neither had nor could Thai the 
have any design of imposing upon others. This is apos'ies 
evident both from the nature of the things they did no''deiign* 
and suffered, and from the characters of tlie persons ;if impos- 
themselves : They confirmed what they taught by u"§e^°° 
signs and miracles ; they lived according to the doc- 
trme they preached, though manifestly contrary to 
all tlie interests and pleasures of this present world ; 
and, which deceivers can never be supposed to do, 
they died with all imaginable cheerfulness and joy of 
mind, for the testimony of their doctrine and the con- 
firmation of their religion. This, 1 say, is what de- 
ceivers can never possibly be supposed to do : For 
it'is very remarkable the apostles did not lay down 
their lives for their opinions, (which enthusiasts may 
possibly be supposed to do,) but in attestation to facts 
of their own knowledge : They were innocent and 
plain men, that had no bad ends to serve, nor pre- 
ferment to hope for in the world : Their religion it- 
self taught them to expect, not dominion and glory, 
not the praise of men, not riches and honour, not 
power and ease, not pleasure nor profit, — but poverty 
and want, trouble and vexation, persecution and 
oppression, imprisonments, banishments, and death : 
These things are not the marks and tokens of impos- 
tors. Besides the success and event of their under- 
taking, that plain and ilUterate men should be able 
to preach their doctrine to many different nations, of 
different languages, and prevail also In establishing 
the belief of it ; that they should all agree exactly 
in their testimony, and none of them be prevailed 
upon, either by hopes or fears, to desert their com- 
panions, and discover the imposture, if there had been 
any ; these things plainly show that their doctrine 
was more than human, and not a contrivance to im- 
pose upon the world. This argument is excellently ur- 
ged by Eusebius : Is it a thing possible to be conceiv- 
ed, saith he, that deceivers and \in\ear[\e^Tn!Cft,\ftft"«^ 
'tat understood no other language XittX: \3ftcvT ■«vo'^«t ■ 
II d 
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rftOP. tongue,* should ever think of attempting so extrava- 
^^^' gaiit a thing as to travel over all nations? and not 
only so, but that they should be able also to accom- 
plish their design, and establish their doctrine in all 
parts of the world? Consider, moreover, how re- 
markable a thing it is, that they should in no respect 
■ disagree one from another in the account they gave 

of the actions of Christ. For if, in all questions of 
fact, and in all trials at law, and in all ordinary dis- 
putes, the agreement of several witnesses is always 
accounted sufficient to determine satisfactorily the 
matter in question ; is it not an abundant evidence 
of the truth in this case, that twelve apostles, and 
seventy disciples, and innumerable other believers, 
have borne witness to the actions of Christ, with the 
most exact and perfect agreement among themselvfiSj 
and not only so, but have endured also all kinda of 
torments, and even death itself, to confirm their testi< 
mony ? Again, that illiterate men, saith he,f should 
preach tlie name of Christ in all parts of the world, 
some of them in Rome itself^ the imperial city, othen 
in Persia, others in Armenia, others in Parthia, others 
in Scythia, others in India, and the farthest parts of 
the world, and others beyond the sea, in the British 

7m>^ fi-vn aiia£« 'irTJBv r^f margin paii^t eriarafiinif, /j,^ /timv JiafOT]^*! 
rakfiSiBai 5rgof?AB ejr) nj^ rSi Mbuv owitrajt in^iaim, dXXd bo/ •xpiiJan.t 

lilifeytiiijiMiiii it^yiiiArav, tv n nSi juxrd tijuii hxamTi^hii, xa) h rtSi 
tux civ i dy^Sim xaJ cvl ruth eutraSri, diuSfutt fikv ivriiiv 'AvtOrS^v, eCJ»- 
ipuvlav iv!ifliny[ii»!in, x,<tl //lagrupiedtraiv ys toTs itai ri 'InsS witrpx^ftiMii, 

Euseb. Demonslrat. Evans, lib. S. cap. %. 

■\ 'SfigMm 3li uy^ilxtiis ^v^f ill ledwai ri rS 'Ii]i;£ owfM,, xai rit/iii 
avrui T^v 'FwiUO/uu a^^^v nal dunjt n r^v j3anXixa>ran]v«^v viZ/UMSai' 
rit 3J r^v nignDv, rii H r^v 'Aifuvlm, trigovs i= Ti Jla^uv iOtas, xal an 
wi?J» t4 IxuIm, rii&s Se rfiti k«,I hf &\it6i. rtje imaiidtTit i>4€i rd Sji^ 
iri n n)ii 'iviiaiv ^oL«ai -^i^^clv, -Mtl cri^f Wij riv 'CtKtatiy *w|t>Jiiv ftI 
«lfi KOkau/iivai BgtwaviitAi 'jTiBour toStk. AhV Vjui ^jt Vi^tuu » 

Sgwjrtt iiva.1, /AflTi iy( xari tynV-iTiiciil iliiiTa.ii'KofiiVi "m 

yifjrtiS'—id- ih\d. cap- 7- 
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isles: Tbis I cannot but think to be a thing far ex- prop. 
ceeding the power of man, much more the power of_^^^' 
ignorant and unlearned men, and still much more the" 
power of cheats and deceivers. And again : No one of 
them, saith he,* being ever terrified at the torments 
and deaths of others, forsook his companions, or ever 
preached contrary to them, and detected the forgery. 
Nay, on the contrary, that one, who did forsake his 
master in his life-time, and betray him to his enemies, 
being self-condemned, destroyed himself with his 
own hands. And much more to the same purpose, 
may be found, excellently said by the same author, 
in the seventh chapter of the tliird book of his Z)e- 
monstratio Evangelica. 

3. It is very certain, that the apostles' testimony That iha 
concerning the works and doctrine of Christ is truly npo'tie'" 
and without corruption conveyed down to us, even haVteen^ 
unto this day ; for they left this their testimony imiv con. 
in their writings: Which writings have been de- joj^nioui, 
livered down to us by an uninterrupted succession, 
through all intermediate ages. Their books were 
all translated very early into several languages, and 
dispersed through all parts of the world ; and have 
most of them been acknowledged to be the genuine 
writings of those whose names they bear, even by 
the bitterest enemies of Christianity in all ages. Pas- 
sages, containing the most material doctrines, have 
been cited out of them by numberless authors, who 
lived in every age, from the very days of the apostles 
unto this time ; so that there is no room or possibili- 
ty of any considerable corruption, such as might in 
any wise diminish our certainty of the truth of the 
whole. In sum ; there is no matter of fact in the 
world, attested in any history, with so many circum- 
stances of credibility, with so many collateral evi- 
dences, and in every respect attended with so many 

■* ~ nf* Hkiiv i^iFrdiiaTO — Id. ibid. 
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PROP, marks of truth, as this concerning the doctrine and 

^^- works of Christ. 

Oftheau- And here, by the way, it is to be observed, that 

^"h'V^ the peculiar authority which we attribute to the 

orao"j ' books of Holy Scripture contained in the New Testa- 

Scripture. ment, is founded in this ; that they were written or 

dictated by the apostles themselves. The apostles 

were indued with the miraculous gifts of the Holy 

Ghost, at Pentecost : And this not only enabled them 

tto preach the doctrine of Christ with power, but al- 
so effectually secured them from making any error, 
mistake, or false representation of it. And the very 
same authority, that by this singular privilege was 
added to their preaching, it is manifest, ought, for the 
same reason, to be equally attributed to their writ- 
ings also. Now, all the books of the New Testa- 
ment were either written by the apostles ; or, which 
is the very same thing, approved and authorized by 
them. Most of the books were uncontrovertedly 
written by the apostles themselves, St Paul having 
been made one of that number by a commission 
from heaven, no less visible and sensible than that 
which was granted to the rest at Pentecost. And 
those books which were written by the companions 
of the apostles were either dictated, or at least ap- 
proved and authorised by the apostles themselves. 
Thus, Eusebius expressly tells us, that St Peter re- 
viewed and approved the gospel of St Mark, and 
that* it was this approbation that authorised it to 
be received by the churches. And Irenaeus ; that 
what St JNlark wrote was dictated by St Peter ;t 
and that the gospel of St Luke was only a tran- 
script of St Paul's preaching.]: And Tertullian in like 
manner ;|| St Mark was only St Peter's scribe, and 

• Kuj£»«/ rt r^f 7j«p^f sl( iinu^a reft iaikijirliiii. — Emeh. Hutor. 
12. e. 15. 

t Marcus, dUcipuluE et interpres Petri, quce a Petro annuntiaU 
enat, edidit. — hen. lib. 3. o- I. 

J Lucas, seclator PfluW, (\u,q1 aV '\^o Y^^Kva&iM.iiT Evangelium, ia 
libro condidit. — Id- ibid. Pideel TerlulUan. u,Aii.Winc«ni,\'ii.'«. 

11 Licet et Mnrcus u\ioi eA\4\t, ■Ve\.ic>. uA^to.'Amx, ^jaa --BAitt^o, 
Marcus ; nam ei Luck digeswrn, V>«v\o ^4«^**t^ v.Vtvv^t«V'&. 

tfrffi. AfarMntf. lib. 4i. ■ ^^^ 
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St Luke St Paul's. And Eusebius ; that St John* 
also reviewed the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke,_ 
and confinned the truth of them. And, to mention" 
no more, the same historian tells us, that (besides 
some smaller reasons drawn from some mistaken 
passages in the book itself) the chief reason why the 
authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews was ques- 
tioned by some, wasf because they thought it not 
to be written by St Paul himself. 

XV. Lastly ; They who will not, by the argu- 
ments and proofs before mentioned, be convinced of 
the truth and certainty of the Christian religion, and 
bepersuadedtomakeit the rule and guide of all their 
actions, would not be convinced, (so far as to in- 
fluence their practice and reform their lives,) by any 
other'evidence|whatsoever; no, not though one should 
rise on purpose from the dead to endeavour to con- 
vince them. 

From what has been said, upon the foregoing Timi ihe 
heads, it is abundantly evident that men are not *''.''f^"=^ 
called upon to believe the Christian religion without haa'sfiord- 
very reasonable and sufficient proof ; much less are^*'""'^ 
theyl required to set up faith in opposition to reason ; of our"reU- 
or to believe any thing for that very reason, because g'"" '» "■ 
it is incredible. On the contrary, God has given us Ju^iwent^ 
all the proofs of the truth of our religion, that the 
nature of the thing would bear, or that were reason- 
able either for God to give, or men to expect. And 
unless God should work upon men bysuch methods, 
as are wholly inconsistent with the design of rehgion 
and the nature of virtue and vice, which we are 
sure he will never do, nothing could have been done 

•'hJ?i iii Mri{)£ou jtffiJ Aou«£ run xar aurig luayyMiin r^i ikJoWb «t- 

— £iwe6. Hisl. I 3. c. 24. 

HaiiTji ifav auHtt &m)\iytiAai piiwwns. — Id> iih. 3. c, 3. 

J'dXXws 3i, J«| iiiaius, AvtiiixriKUi M tjSjrijiriMv koJ amaiitiut w^- 

n/anuaev, A i/intyoV/iai ru, rcOnv (Tkxi vilw ©tw, kA* ?\>flvii«iw. b.^vifi«av. 

ra, ^ «MAaiff/MWf ^e^itfra ,'OuBe ffla|Mv, r«.ywi iwi li4»*« i('>«»»*'"- 

~On^. advert. Celt. lib. I . 
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more than has already been done, to convince men 
^^'- oftlic truth of religion, and to persuade them to em- 
~ ■ brace their own happiness. And indeed no reason- 
able man can fail of being persuaded by the evidence 
we now have. For if, in other cases, we assent to 
those things as certain and demonstrated, which, if 
our faculties of judging and reasoning do not ne- 
cessarily deceive us, do upon the most impartial view 
appear clearly and plainly to be true ; there is the 
same reason why in moral and religious matters we 
should look upon those things likewise to be certain 
and demonstrated, which, upon the exactest and 

tmost deliberate judgment we are capable of mak- 
ing, do appear to us to be as clearly and certain- 
ly true, as it is certain that our faculties do not 
necessarily and unavoidably deceive us, in all our 
judgments concerning the nature of God, concerning 
the proper happiness of man, and concerning the dif- 

Iference of good and evil. And if, in other cases, we 
always act without the least hesitation, upon the 
credit of good and suffident testimony, and look up- 
on that man as foolish and ridiculous, who sustains 
great losses, or lets slip great opportunities and ad- 
vantages in business, only by distrusting the most 
credible and well-attested things in the world ; it is 
plain there is the same reason why we should do so 
also in matters of religion. So that unless our actions, 

ibe determined by some other thing than by reason 
and right judgment, the evidence which we have 
of the great truths of religion ought to have the 
same effect upon our lives and actions as if they 
were proved to us hy any other sort of evidence that 
could he desired, 
the It is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other 
mm of mighty works, must, after all, be confessed not to be 
B^fia"" si'ch ocular demonstrations of the truth of his divine 
ui wBPt commission to after generations, as they were to those 
liSencV "'^'^ *^ho theu Hved, and saw him, and conversed 
J prove with iiim. But since the matters of fuct are as clear- 
''uths^f ^y Proved to us, as it is Tpossv\i\e fot wa^ \™.\XKt kR 
igioa. fact, at that distance of time, to\ie-, ivtxiL^i ^e|« 
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dence of this is as great, and greater, than of most peop. 
of those things on which men venture the whole of ■'"^' 
their secular affairs, and on which they are willing 
to spend all their time and pains : Since (I say) the 
case is thus : He that will rather venture all that he 
can possibly enjoy, or suffer ; he that will run the 
hazard of losing eternal happiness, and falling into 
eternal misery, rather than believe the most credible 
and rational thing in the world, merely because he 
does not see it with his eyes, it is plain that that 
man does not disbelieve the thing because he thinks 
the evidence of itnot sufficiently strong, but because it 
is contrary to some particular vice of his, which makes 
it his interest that it should not be true ; and for 
that reason he might also have disbelieved it though 
he had seen it himself. Men may invent what vain 
pretences they please, to excuse their infidelity and 
their wickedness ; but certainly tliat man who can 
despise the authority both of reason and scripture in 
conjunction ; who can elude the plainest evidence of 
matter of fact ; who can be deaf to all the promises 
and kind admonitions of the Gospel, and to all the 
threatenings and terrible denunciations of the wrath 
of God, made known in good measure by the light 
of nature, and confirmed by the addition of express 
revelation: certainly (I say) that man must have 
some other reason for his unbelief than the pretend- 
ed want of sufficient evidence. Did men follow the 
unprejudiced judgment of their own minds, and the 
impartial dictates of natural reason, the least pos- 
sibility of obtaining eternal happiness, or the least 
suspicion of fallmg into endless misery, would im- 
mediately determine them to make it the great stu- 
dy and business of their lives to obtain the one and 
to avoid the other. If then we see men act directly 
contrary to this natural principle, and almost wholly 
neglect these things, not only when there is a fair 
appearance and probability of their being true, which 
the light of nature itself affords ; but also when thete 
js aJi reasonable evidence given ot l\\e«'\ie\n%aet'«B5i-- 
ly true, by express revelatioi\ irv ftve tios.^/'s"'*''*^ 
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PROP, very plain that sucli men are governed, not by rea- 

^^- son and the force of evidence, but by some other 

very different cause of their actions ? 

But ih« What that cause is, is very apparent from the lives 

wirked. and actions of most of those persons who pretend 

SrgoTBm. want of evidence to be the ground of their infidelity. 

eU lulls Their lusts, their appetites, their affections are iate- 

"rrauteT ™stsd '■ They are lovers of vice and debauchery, and 

of obiii. slaves to evil habits and customs ; and therefore they 

Mteinfi. jiyg j,Qj willing to discem the evidence which would 

compel them to believe that which yet they cannot 

believe with any comfort so long as they resolve not 

I to part with their beloved vices. Their hearts and 

affections are habitually fixed upon things here be- 
low; and therefore they will not attend to the force 
of any argument that would raise their affections 
to things above. They are enslaved to the sensual 
pleasures and sinful enjoyments of earth ; and there- 
fore they ^vill not hearken to any reasonable convic- 
tion which would persuade them to relinquish these 
present gratifications for the future and more spiri- 
tual joys of heaven. The love of this present world 
has blinded their eyes ;* and therefore they receive 
not the things of the spirit of God, for tliey are fool- 
ishness unto them : Neither can they know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. In a. word, 
the true and only reason why men love darkness ra- 
ther than light, is, because their deeds are evil. 
And so And this reason aS()rds a sufficient account indeed 

long as why men should be very unwilling to believe the 
Toder'tLe ^^tnnes of Christianity. If they are resolved not 
dominion to icform their lives, it is no wonder they care not 
"usir'theB ^° (discern the evidence of those truths which must 
would not needs make them very uneasy in the midst of the 
be^couyin. enjoyment of all their sinful pleasures. In this case, 
tLough were the proofs of the truth of our religion much 
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■ TAeopAcl. Anliock. l.\. 
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stronger than they are, or than they can be imagined pbop. 
or desired to be, yet still these men would be in the_ 
very same case, and perpetually want stronger and 
stronger evidence. It is true, many men, who now 
are conscious and willing to acknowledge that they 
act contrary to all the reasonable evidence and con- 
victions of religion, are nevertheless very apt to ima- 
gine within themselves, that if the great truths of 
religion were proved to them by some stronger evi- 
dence, they should by that means be worked upon 
to act otherwise than they do : But if the true rea- 
son why these men act thus foolishly, is not because 
the doctrines of religion are not sufficiently eviden- 
ced, but because they themselves are, without allow- 
ing themselves time for consideration, hurried away 
by some unruly passions to act directly contrary to all 
reason and evidence; it is plain (unless God should 
irresistibly compel them) they might well continue 
to act as they do, though the evidence of these things 
were really greater than it is. They are willing 
fondly to imagine, that if they had lived in our Sa- 
viour's time ; if they had heard his preaching, and 
seen his miracles; if they had had the advantage of 
beholding those mighty works which he performed 
for the proof of liis divine commission, as the Jews 
then had ; — they should not, like them, have rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves, but with all 
cheerfulness have believed his doctrine, and embra- 
ced his religion. They fancy they should immedi- 
ately have become disciples of (Jbrist; and that the 
truths which he taught would have had a most pow- 
erful influence upon the whole course of their lives. 
And if their hearts and aff"ections were not set upon 
this world, more than upon the next; if they valued 
not the present sinful enjoyments of sense above the 
expectation of the glory that shall be revealed, most 
certainly they would do the same now. But if their 
hearts be set upon earthly things, and their passions be 
stronger than all the arguments of reason •, if tUe'i d-A 
indeed so love the pleasures ot &muo'>N,%s'Owi&.'^\'e^ 
cannot persuade themselves, by aW \Xvt xtiCi'UN^^ *^ ^^- 
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PROP, lipon, to live like Cliristians, we need not doubt to 

^^' affirm, that tliey might very well have been in the 

same case though they had lived in our Saviour's 

I time. The Jews are a notorious and standing in- 
stance, how far prejudice, envy, pride, and affection, 
are able to prevail over the strongest convictions. 
When our Saviour began to preach that he was sent 
from God to instruct them in their duty, they requir- 
ed a sign of him, and they would believe him ; but 
when he had worked so many miracles, that even the 
world itself could not contain the books if they should 
all be written, they persisted still in their infidelity. 
When they saw him hanging upon the cross, and 
thought themselves secure of Tiim, they said, let him 
now come down from the cross, and we will believe 

»him : (Matt xxvii. 4<2.) But when he arose out of the 
grave, wherein he had lain three days, which was a 
much greater and more convincing miracle, they grew 
more bardencd and obstinate in their unbelief 
N»7, not Others there are, who imagine that if tliey could 
^""''"'' but be convinced of the truth of another world, by 
risflon"'" the appearance of one sent directly from that un-- 
purpose known state, they would immediately become new 
dead t,a creaturcs. But if God should satisfy their unreason- 
c(ra»iiice able demands, by sending one on purpose from the 
^'"' dead to convince them, there is little room to doubt, 
but as they barkened not to Moses and the prophets, 

tto Christ and his apostles, so neither would they 
be persuaded by one rising on purpose from the 
dead. They might indeed be at first surprised and 
terrified at the appearance of so unusual and unex- 
pected a messenger : But as wicked men upon a 
bed of sickness, at the amazing approach of death 
and eternity, resolve, in the utmost anguish of hor- 
ror and despair, to amend their lives and forsake 
their sins ; but as soon as the ten'or is over, and 
the danger of death past, return to their old habits of 
sin and folly ; — so it is more than probable it would 
be in the present case. ShowVd God send a messenger 

tfrom the dead, to asaute metv o^ "Ocvt tKtXsivwN^i '^^^m 
future state, and t\ie Awget o"! 'Onwc -^es^sAN^v^^ 
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ness, as soon as the fright was over, and their pre- prop. 
sent terrible apprehensions ceased, it is by no means ' 

impossible or improbable that their old vicious ha- 
bits and beloved sins should again by degrees pre- 
vail over them. Some there are, in our present age, 
who pretend to be convinced of the being of spirits, 
by the powerful demonstration of their own senses ; 
and yet we do not observe that their lives are more 
remarkably eminent for exemplary piety, than other 
good men's, who, being convinced by the rational 
evidence of the gospel, go on in a sober, constant, 
and regular exercise of virtue and righteousness. 

It is not therefore for want of sufficient evidence That 
that men disbelieve the great truths of religion ; but |''*"'*^'''" 
plainly for want of integrity, and of dealing inge- men judge 
nuously and impartially with tliemselves, that they "s'"'^. "f 
suffer not the arguments of religion to have that dence of 
weight and influence upon them, which in the judg- feiiBion, a 
ment of right reason they ought manifestly to have, ly ne- 
So long as men permit their passions and appetites '^^""r-'" 
to over-rule their reason, it is impossible they should pUcMimi 
have due apprehensions in matters of religion, or Wine a- ' 
make any right and true judgment concerning these "i^^ ''i^^"' 
things. Men that are strongly biassed and prejudi- ^ndpia- ' 
ced even in wordly affairs, it is well known how hard i^c^^e'^ 
and difiicult it is for them to judge according to rca- imparii»i- 
son, and to suffer the arguments and evidences of|^"''""'K 
truth to have their due weight with them. How brace aii 
much more in matters of religion, which concern '^'^"^^^''"'j 
things future and remote from sense, must it needs remmiable 
be, that men's present interests, lusts, and passions, ^'jji'^^''"" 
will pervert their judgment, and blind their under- shall at 
standings ! Wherefore, men that pretend to be fol- anytime 
lowers of right reason, if they will judge truly of the L-nDwn''w 
reasonableness and credibility of the Christian revela- iiie""- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary that, in the first place, 
in order to that end, ihey become impartially willing 
to embrace whatever shall, upon the whole, appear 
to be agreeable to reason and truth, and eto'iW'SftA. 
upon good evidence, witlmut i\vteies\X\v^vwewV-sN*^^« 
WM appetites in the judgment ■, ani \N\o."t, Wvcstt ^^^H 
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PROP, things, they resolve to be guided in all their actions 

• hy whatever rule shall at any time be well proved to 

them to be the will of God. And when they have put 

themselves into this temper and frame of mind, then 

>let them try if they can any longer reject the evidence 
of the gospel. If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God. (John 
vii. 17.) For, them that are meek, God will guide 
in judgment ; {Ps. xxv. 8.) and such as are gentle, 
them he will teach his way. 
That men Indeed, men that arc of this good disposition, will- 
SLpo'sitUjo ^"g ^"^ ^^ governed by reason, and not prejudiced 
would by lusts and vicious appetites, could not but give 
iheir '' tliclr assent to the doctrines of Christianity, upon ac- 
greiiesi count of the very intrinsic excellency and reason- 
J'"^j.T,"*abIeness of the things themselves, even though the 
reUgiout, external evidence of their certainty had been much 
eventho" less than it at present is. Nay, were there hardly 
deuces of any other evidence at all, than barely the excellency 
re%iun gjjd reasonableness, and natural probability of the 
much less great truths of religion.-together with the consider- 
thiiiihe; ation of the vast importance of them; yet even in 
that case it would be infinitely wisest and most agree- 
able to reason, for men to live according to the rules 
^ of the gospel. And though their faith extended no 

I further than only to a belief of the possibility of the 
truth of the Christian revelation, yet even this alone 
ought in all reason to have weight enough to deter- 
mine reasonable creatures to live soberly, ■ righteous- 
ly, and godly. For is it not plainly most reasonable, 
as an ancient writer expresses it,* if each of the op- 
posite opinions were equally doubtful and uncertain, 
yet by all means to embrace and entertain that 
which brings some hope along with it, rather than 
that which brings none ? For on one side of the 
question there is no danger at all of incurring any 



* Non purior ratio est, ex duobus incertU et in ambigua expecta- 
tione pendentibus, id potius credere, quod sliquas spcs ferat, quam 
quoA nuilos? Inillo enim ipeTVC\A\TiilQ\Vcs\.,^v,opaii\eit'aciTOniinere, 
cassum fiatet vacuum; m\voc,AQmTi\Hac»^-ia«>i™iTO'<>i s-A.^ia&a-i'a. 

amissio,) si, cum teropus o4^cTiM\t.B.^^W>«V»='f«»^^««^™^' 

— Arxob. adv. Gentej, V\b. 9,. 
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calamity, if that which we believe and expect should phop- 
at last prove false ; but, on the other side, there is the 
greatest hazard in the world, the loss of eternal life, 
if the opinion which unbelievers rely upon should 
at last prove an error. And again :• What say ye, O 
ye ignorant men, ye men of miserable and most de- 
plorable folly ? Can ye forbear fearing within your- 
selves that at least those things may possibly prove 
true which ye now despise and mock at ? Have ye 
not at least some misgivings of mind, lest possibly 
that which ye now perversely and obstinately refuse 
to believe, ye should at last be convinced of by sad 
experience, when it will be too late to repent. Nor 
is this the judgment of Christian writers only, but 
also of the wisest and most considerate heathens. 
We ought to spare no pains, saith Plato.f to obtain 
the habits of virtue and wisdom in this present life ; 
for the prize is noble, and the hope is very great. 
And Cicero :f They have gained a great prize in- 
deed who have persuaded themselves to believe, that, 
when death comes, they shall perish utterly : What 
comfort is there; what is there to be boasted of in that 
opinion ? And again : If after death, saith he, as some 
little and contemptible philosophers think,|| I shall be 
nothing, yet there is no danger that when we are 
all dead those philosophers should laugh at me for 
my error. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as 
has been largely and particularly shown in the fore- 

* Quid dicitis, O ncscii, etiam fletu et iniserationc dignissimi ? ita 
non tam cxtimescitis, ne sorte lia.'o vera sjnt, quie sunt despectul vo- 
bis et pnebent materiam risus? nee aaltem votiscura sub obscuris co- 
gitationibug volvitis, ne, quod hoc die credere obstinata renuitis per- 
veraitate, redarguat serum tcmpus, et iirevocabilis pceuitenlU cHsCi< 
get ? — Id. ibid. 

f X^ tncira nwut, (u<rrt a^Tjjt fal ipgo^saii it rp Siv /i.iTaa'/ifr xaUi 
•/a^ rh aSXov, wd ij iXtrif ii,iya.\i\. — Plato in Phced. 

X Prieclarum nescio quid adept) sunt, qui (lidiccrunt se, cum tem- 

pus raoTti* veulssel, totoa esse perituros. Quid liabet Ista res aiit 

lietabile aut gtoriasum i~Cie. Tumc. Qit. lib. 1. 

// &'□ mortuus, ut quidam mlnuti^^uiowvW cCTiwenx, -vi-Mi ws^- 
tiotu, non vereor ne hunc erroreniiueiMnnwittaV'g^i'iw*^"^'*^^^^^''^'" 
—Cic. De Senect. 
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PROP, going discourse, many and certain proofs of the trutn 
^ ^' of our religion ; even as certain as any matter of 
"^fact is capable of having. And we now exhort men 
to believe, not what is barely possible, and excellent 
and probable, and of the utmost importance in itself, 
but what moreover they have all the positive evi- 
dence and all the reason in the world to oblige them 
to believe. 
That God To condude : No man of reason can pretend to 
"*V «- say but Grod may require us to take notice of some 
Suirnotice things at our penl, to inquire into them, and to con- 
of ceruin sidcr them thoroughly. Any pretence of want of 
to'^ire greater evidence wfll not excuse carelessness or un- 
into them reasonable prejudices, when God has vouchsafed us 
« th^m^at ^ t^at evidence which was either fit for him to 
our peril, grant, or reasonable for men to desire; or indeed 
which the nature of the thing itself to be proved 
was capable of. ^ 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 



" Kbtbqend Sin, 
" I suppose you will wonder at the present trouble from LETTER 
one who is a per I'ect stranger lo you, though you arc not so to ^- 
him ; but I hope the occasion will excuse my boldness. I ^^^~~" 
have made it, sir, my business, ever since I thought myself 
capable of such sort of reasoning, to prove to myself the being 
and attributes of Grod: And bemg sensible that itisamatter 
of the last consequence, I cDdcavoured, after a. demonstrative 
proof, not only more fully to satisfy my own mind, but also, in 
order to defend the great truths of natural religion, and those 
of the Christian revelation which follow from them, against all 
opposers ; but must own with concern, that liitherto I have been 
unsucessful ; and though I have got very probable arguments, ' 
yet I can go but a very little way with demonstration in the 
proof of those things. Wlien first your book on those sub- 
jects (which, by all, whom I have discoursed with, is so justly 
esteemed,) was recommended to me, I was in great hopes of 
having all my inquiries answered ; but since, in some places, 
Hther through my not understanding your meaniDg, or what 
]se I know not, even that has failed me^ I almost despair of 
arriving to such a satisfaction as I aim at, unless by the 
thod I now use. You cannot but know, sir, that of two dif- 
int expressions of the same thing, though equally clear to 
le persons, yet, to others, one of them is sometimes very ob- 
ire, though the other be perfectly intelligible : Perhaps this 
ly be ray case here ; and could I see those of your arguments, 
which I doubt, differently proposed, possibly I might yield 
a ready assent to them. This, sir, 1 cannot but think a suffi- 
cient excuse for the present trouble ; it being such an one as I 
hope may prevail for an answer, with one who seems to aim 
at nothing more than that good work of instructing others. 

" In your Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God 
Prop. VI. [edit. 2d, p. 69 and 70,] you propose to prove the 
infinity or omnipresence of the self-existent being. The for- 
mer part of the proof seems highly probable, but the latter part, 
vhich seems to aim at demonstration, is not to me convincing. 
The latter partof the paragraph is, if I mistake not, an en- 
tire argument of itself, which runs thus; to suppose a finite 
being to be self-esistent, is to say that it is a contradicdovi fet 
that Dein^ not lo exist, the absence otwVwA\ina^"j A\i^«»oftKw- 
ed without k contradiciton ; wbicVi is t\\e gceaVesX. '^^^^^^'''^^J-ij 
f/j the world. The sense of these words VA\e aN;>?.«v^a cS. vtVvda^g 



^^P 418 LETTEns, kC. 

UTTERs^cmspIainly to be determined, by tlie followuig sentence, lo 
y mean lis absence from any particular place. Which sentence 
~ "is to prove it to 'be an absurdity ; and is this ; for il" a, b^ug 

I can, witliout a contradiction, be absent from one place, it may, 
without a contradiction, be abient from another place, and 
from all places. Now, Kiipposing this to be a consequence, all 
that it proves is, that if a being can, without a contradlc^n, 
be absent from one place, at one time, it may without a contra- 
diction be absent from another place, and so from all places, at 
different times ; (for 1 cannot see, that if a being can be ab- 
sent from one place at one time, therefore it may without a 
contradiction be absent from all places at the same time, i. e. 
may cease to exist.) Now, if it proves no more than ihis, I 
cannot see that it reduces the supposition to any absurdity. Sup- 
pose I could demonstrate, that any particular man should live 
a thousand years ; this man might, without a contradicUon, be 
absent from one, and from all places, at difierent times ; but 
it would not from thence follow that he might be absent from 
all places at the same time, t. e. that he might cease to eutt. 
No ; this would be a contradiction, because I am supposed to 
have demonstrated that he should live a thousand years. It 
would be exactly the same, if, instead of a thousand years, I 
should say, forever; and the proof seems the same, wtietherit 
be applied to a self-existent or a dependent being. What else 
I have to oHer is in relation to your proof that the self-exist- 
ent being must of necessity be but one: Which proof is as fol- 
lows, in Prop. VII, [edit. 2d. p. T*.] — to suppose two or more 
djjferent natures existing of themselves, necessarily and inde- 
pendent from each other, implies this plain contradiction ; that 
each of them being independent from the other, they may eitfa^ 
of them be supposed to exist alone ; so that it will be no coib 
tradiction to imagine the other not to exist, and consequen^y 
neither of them will be necessarily existing. The supposidon 
indeed implies, that since each of these beings is independent 
from the other, they may either of them e&ist alone, i. e. with- 
out any relation to, or dependence on the other ; but where ii 
the third idea, to conncctthis proposition and the followingone, 
viz. so that it will be no contradiction to imagine the other not 
to exist ? Were this a consequence of the former propor- 
tion, I allow it would be demonstration, by the first corotlaiy 
of Trop, III, [2d cd. p. 26 ;] but since these two propositions 
[they may either of them be supposed to exist alone,] and [» 
that it will be no contradiction to imagine the other not to ex- 
ist,] are very widely different ; since likewise it is no immediste 
consequence, that oecavisft ev^et mkl^ \ife sii^^RfiRd to «] ' ' "^^ 
dependent from rtieoliOT,X>lwSore4\tO&«s\™.-^\K.-- 
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t to exist at all ; how is what was proposed, proved ? That LETTEB 
\ propositions are different, I think is plain; and whether ^' 
e be an immediate connexion, every body that reads your '" — — ^ 
: must judge for themselves. I must say, for my own 
;, the absurdity docs not appear at 6rst sight, any more than 
fc absurdity of saying that the angles below the base in an 
jeles triangle are unequal; which, though it is absolutely 
!, yet I suppose no one will lay down the contrary for an 
iom ; because, though it is true, yet there is need ofa proof 
make it appear so. 

' Perhaps, it may be answered, that I have not rightly ex- 
Juned the words, to ' exist alone ;' and that they do not mean 
By to exist independent from the other ; but that existing 
e means that nothing exists with it. Whether this or the 
r was meant, I cannot determine ; but, whichever it was, 
lat I have said will hold. For if this last be the sense of 
words, [they either of them may be supposed to exist a- 
l&;j it indeed implies that it will be no contradiction to sup- 
le the other not to exist. But then I ask, how come these 
^ propositions to be connected : That, to suppose two differ- 
■ natures existing of themselves, necessarily and independent 
1 each other, imphes that each of them may he sup^josed to 
t alone in this sense ? which is exactly the same as I said 
ire, only applied to different sentences. So that if existing 
[one be understood as I first took it, I allow it is implied in 
the supposition ; but cannot see that the consequence is, that 
it will be no contradiction to suppose the other not to exist. 
But if the words ' existing alone," are meant in the latter sense, 
I grant, that if either of ihem may be supposed thus to exist 
alone, it will he no contradiction to suppose the other not to 
exisL But then I cannot see, that to suppose two different 
natures existing, of themselves, necessarily and independent 
from each other, implies that either of thera may he supposed 
to exist alone in this sense of the words, but only that either 
of them may be supposed to ex'st without having any relation 
to the other, and that there will be no need of the existence of 
the one in order to the existence of the other, But though, up- 
on this account, were th«re no other principle of its existence, 
it might cease to exist ; yet, on the account of the necessity o£ 
its own nature, which is quite distinct from the other, it is an 
absolute absurdity to suppose it not to exist. 

" Thus, sir, I have proposed my doubts, with the riTnaons 

of them : In which, if I have wrested your words to another 

sense than you designed them, or in any respect argued unfair- 

J^J assure you it was without design. So Wxo^'jcml'w&Xwi- 

^tk it to mistake. Jind, if it will nolbcloo ^caXa.«o>i!>Ae, 
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jJtt. TO let me onoe more beg the favour of a line from you, by nh'icti 
I.ET. I. you viJi lay me under a particular obligation to be, what, wilh 
the rest ot tijc world, I now am, 

" Reverend Sir, 
Noa. 4. 1713. " Your most obliged Servant, S;c." 
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" SiK, 

'* Did menwbo publish cont^o^■ersial papers, accuslora (I __ 
selves to write with that candour and ingenuity with which you 
propose your difficulties, I am persuaded almost all disputes 
might be very amicably terminated, either by men's coming at 
last to agree m opinion, or at least finding reason tosu^eocb 
other friendly to differ. 

" Your two objections are very ingenious, and urged with great 
Btrengtli and acuteness. Yet I am not without hopes of b^ng 
able to give you satisfaction in both of them. To your first, 
therefore, I answer ; Whatever may, without a contradiction, 
be absent from any one place at any one time, may also, wilh- 
out a contradiction, be absent from all places at all times. Far, 
whatever is absolutely necessary at all, is absolutely necessary 
in every part of space, and in every point of duration. What- 
ever can at any time be conceived possible to be absent from 
any one part of space, may, for the same reason, [viz. the im- 
plying no contradiction in the nature of things,] be conceived 
possible to be absent from every other part of space at the same 
time, either by ceasing to be, or by supposing it never to have 
begun to be. Your instance about demonstrating a man to 
live 1000 years, is what (I thinli) led you into the mistake; 
and is a good instance to lead you out of it again. You may 
suppose a man shall live 1000 years, or God may reveal and 
promise he shall live 1000 years ; and, upon that supposition, 
it shall not be possible lor the man to be absent from all places 
in any part of that time. Very true j but why shall it not be 
possible ? Only because it is contrary to the supposition, or to 
the promise of God ; but not contrary to the abiolute nature 
of things, which would be the case if the man existed nece^ 
sarily, as every part of space docs. In supposing you could 
demonstrate a man should live 1000 years, or one year, Vi 
make an impossiVAc t»nA cQTi\,tafivt\ov^ ^.xi'^^iQation. For tl 
you may know cevU\t\\^, (Ji-j xCTc\E\\OT\,'i-aYS«^?v'^';^».> 
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live so lone, yet this is only the certainty of a thing true in fact, aNS- TO 
^tiotia itself necessary : And demonstration is applicable to no- LET. I. 
thing but what is necessary in itself, necessary in all places and ' 
at all times equally. ^^M 

"To your second difficulty, I answer : What exists necessa- ^H 

rily, not only must so exist alone, as to be independent of any ^^^ 
thins else ; but (being self-sufficient,) may also so exist alone *^^ 
as that every thing else may possibly (or without any contra- 
diction in the nature of things) be supposed not to exist at all ; 
and consequently, (since that which may possibly be supposed 
not to exist at all, is not necessarily existent,) no other thing 
can be necessarily existent. Whatever is necessarily existing, 
there is need of its existence in order to the supposal of the 
existence of any other thing; so that nothing can possibly be 
supposed to exist, without presupposing and including antece- 
dently the existence of that which is necessary. For instance; 
the supposal of the existence of any thing whatever, ineludos 
necessarily a presupposition of die existence of space and time ; 
and, if any thing could exist without space or time, it would 
follow that space and time were not necessarily- existing. There- 
fore, the supposing any thing possibly to exist alone, so as 
not necessarily to include the prcsupposal of some other thing, 
proves demonstrably that that other thing is not necessarily-ex- 
isting ; because, whatever has necessity of existence, cannot pos- 
sibly, in any conception whatsoever, be supposed away. There 
cannot possibly be any notion of the existence of any thing, 
there cannot possibly be any notion of existence at all, but 
what shall {necessarily pre-includc the notion of that which has 
necessary existence : And consequently the two propositions 
which yon judged independent are really necessarily connected. 
These sorts of things are indeed very difficult to express, and 
not easy to be conceived but by very attentive minds: "But to 
such as can and will attend, nothing (I think) is more demon- 
strably convictive. 

" If any thing still sticks ivith you in this, or any other part 
of my books, I shall bo very wiUing to be informed of it ; who 
am, 

" Sir, your assured Friend and Servant, 

k Nov. 10,1713. "S. C." 

■* " P. S. Many readers, I observe, have misunderstood my se- 
cond general proposition ; as if the words [some one unchange- 
able and inde])enaent being] meant [one only being,] where- 
as the true meaning, and all that tlvt atgumewVOcve^ittei^wesi,^ fl 
~ ime one atJcast.] That there can VjeWx-ooeV^^'^ttia ''^''^Sfe^ 
veda/ierwards in the seventh ijjro-pos\Ucinr 
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^H " Rsvbrxmd Sir, 

^HfS. TO *' I have often thought that the chief occasions of men's dif- 

LET. 11- fermgRo much in their opinions, were, either their not under- 

" §tanding each other ; or else, that instead of ingenuously seareli- 

ing after truth, thej liave made it their business to find out argu- 

Iments for the proof of what they have once asserted. Howevct) 
it is certain uiere may be other reasons for persons not agree- 
ing in their opinions; and where it is so, I cannot but think, with 
you, that they will find reason to suffer each other to differ 
friendly ; every man having a way of thinking, In some respects, 
peculiarly his own. 
*' I am sorry, I must tell you, your answers to my objectiooj 
ere not satisfactory. The reasons why I think them not bo 
are as follow : 
" You say; ' whatever is absolutely necessary at all, is al>. 
Bolutely necessary in every part of space, and in every point 
of duration.' Were this evident, it would certainly prove what 
you bring it for; mz. that whatever may, without a contradio 
Uon, be absent from one place at one time, may also be absent 
from all plaees at all times. But I do not conceive that the 
idea of ubiquity is contained in the idea of self- existence, or di- 
rectly follows from it, anvotherwise than as whatever exists must 
exist somewhere. You add; whatever can at anytime beconceiv- 
ed possibly to be absent from any one part of space, may, for the 
same reason [ui's. the implying no contradiction in the nature of 
things] be conceived possibly to be absent from every other part of 
space at the same time. Now,Icannot sec, that I can make these 
two suppositions for the same reason, or upon the same account. 
The reason why I conceive this being may be absent from one 
place, is, because it doth not contradict the former proof [drawn 
from the nature of things,] in which I proved only ihat it must 
necessarily exist. But the other supposition, fi'2. that I can con- 
ceive it possible to be absent from every part of space at one 
and the same time, directly contradicts the proof that it must 
exist somewhere ; and so is an express contradiction. Unless 
it be said, that as, when we have proved the three angles of a 
triangle equal to two right ones, that relation of the equality 
ofits angles to two right ones will be wherever a triangle ex- 
ists; so, when we V\ave "pto^eA vV\t viecesaarY existence of a 
being, this being must exist cNeT^-nViiTC, "a\&>Cwa-i"w.B. ^.ess; 
difference between l^iese t"«o\\B»^\ 'Cs«CTitVKStt\i,'itei;t>3S, 
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of a certain relation, upon supposition of such a being^s e^isULE'TTgA 
encewith such particularproperties; and consequently, wher- *^' 
ever this being and these properties exist, this relation must '~~'' '" 
exist too. But, from the proof of tlie necessary existence of a 
being, it is no evident consequence that it exists everywhere. 
My using the word demonstration, instead of proof, whicn leaves 
no room for doubt, was through negligence, for I never heard 
of strict demonstration of matter of lact. 

" In your answer to my second difficulty, you say ; what- 
soever is necessarily -existing, tliere is need of its existence, in 
order to the supposal of the esiatence of any other thing. All 
the consequences you draw from this proposition I see proved 
demonstrably ; and consequently, that the two propositions I 
tliought independent are closely connected. But how, or upon 
what account, is there need of the existence of whatever is ne- 
cessarily-existing, in order to the existence of any other thing ? 
Is it as there is need of space and duration, in order to the ex- 
istence of any thing; or is it needful only as the cause of the 
existence of all other things p If the former be said, as your 
instance seems to intimate, I answer, space and duration are 
very abstruse in their natures, and, I think, cannot properly be 
called tilings, but are considered rather as affections which be- 
long, and, in the order of our thoughts are antecedently neces- 
sary, to the existence of all things. And I can no more con- 
ceive how a necessarily-existing being can, on the same account 
or in the same manner as space and duration are, be needful in 
order to the existence of any other being, than I can conceive 
extension attributed to a thought ; that idea no more belonging 
lo a thing existing, than extension belongs to thought. But if 
the latter be said, that there is need of ^e existence of what- 
ever is a necessary being, in order to tlie existence of any other 
thing; only as this necessary being most be the cause of the 
existence of all other things; I think this is plainly begging 
the question; for it supposes that there is no other being exists, 
but what is casual, and so not necessary. And on what other 
account, or in what other manner than one of these two, there 
can be need of the existence of a necessary being in order to the 
existence of any thing else, I cannot conceive. 

" Thus, sir, you see I entirely agree with you in all the con- 
sequences you have drawn from your suppositions; but can- 
not see the truth of the suppositions tliemselves. 

" I have aimed at nothing in my style but only to be intel- 
ligible; being sensible that it is very difficult (as you observe) 
to express one's self on these sorts of subjects, especially for one 
who 13 altogether unaccustomed to write uwm \\\ca\. 



E 



I have nothing at present more Ui ani>W\. ■ki-j iwvcEw*!^ 
[is for your trouble in atYSwermg to-^ \cVAii aiA^*« 'i'*'*'^ J 



I 



I answer 10 
which ^^J 



LETTERS, f>CC. 

kNS- TO professed readiness to be acquunted with any other difficulty 
,ET. HI. that I inay meet with in any of your writings. I am willing 
- '"tci interpret this as somewhat like a promise of an answer to 
what I have now written, if there be any thing in il which i 

I serves oac. I am, *' Reverend Sir, 

iVoo. 83, 1713. ** Your most obliged humble i 



THE ANSWER TO THE SECOND LETTER. 



" Sia, 
*' It seems to me, that tJio reason why you do not apprehend 
ubiquity to be necessarily connected with self-exiBtence, is, be- 
cause, in the order of your ideas, you first conceive a. bang, (a 
finite being, suppose ;) and then conceive self-existence to be a 
property of that being ; as the angles are properties of n tri- 
angle, when a triangle exists : Whereas, on the contrary, necessity 
of existence, not betnga property consequent ujjon the supposi- 
tion of the things existing, but antecedently the cause or ground 
of that existence ; it is evident this necessity being not limited 
to any antecedent subject, as angles are to a triangle ; but be- 
ing itself original, absolute, and (in order of nature) antecedent 
to all existence, cannot but be everywhere, for the same rea- 
son that it is anywhere.* By applying this reasoning to the in- 
stance of space, you will find, that by consequence it Iwlongs 
truly to that substance whereof space is a property,-f- asduration 
also is. What you say about a necessary being existing some- 
where, supposes it to be finite ; and being finite, supposes some 
cause which determined that such a certain quantity of that be- 

Iing should exist, neither more or less : And that cause must 
either be a voluntary cause, or else such a necessary cause, 
the quantity of whose power must be determined and limi- 
ted by some other cause. But in original absolute necessity, 
antecedent (in order of nature) to the existence of any tiling, 
nothing of all this can have place ; but the necessity is necessari- 
ly everywhere alike. 
" Concerning the second difficulty,! answer, that which exists 
necessarily is needful to the existence of any other thing; not con- 
sidered now as a cause, (for that indeed is begging the question) 
but as a sine qua non ; in the sense as space is necessary to every 
thing, and nothing can possibly be conceived to exist witliout 
tliereby presupposing space ; Which, therefore, I apprehend to 



■ See the conclusion of t\\e Kh&v« v.'eca'5>w^stcCti\ja.'«a.- j 
f Or mode of enisteucc. 
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he a property or mode of the self-exbteat substance ; and AN 
that, by being evidently necessary itself, it proves that the sub- LET. III. 
stance, of which it is a mode, must also be necessary ; neces- "" 
sary both in itself, and needful to the existence of nny tiling 
else whatsoever. Extension indeed does not belong to thought, 
because thought is not a being"; but there is need of extension to 
the existence of every being, to a being which has or has not 
thought, or any other quality whatsoever. 

" I am. Sir, 
London, Not. 29. 1713. " Your real Friend and Servant.'' 



THE THIRD LETTER. 

"Rbvkhrnd Sir, 
" I do not very well understand your meaning, when you say 
that you think, in the order of my ideas I first conceive a being, 
(finite suppose,) to exist, and then conceive self-exislence to 
be a property of that being. If you mean that I first suppose 
a finite being to exist, I know not why ; affirming necessity of 
existence to be only a consequent of its existence; and that, 
when I have supposed it finite, I very safely conclude it is not 
infinite ; I am utterly at a loss upon what expressions in my 
letter this conjectufe can be founded. But if you mean that 
I first of all prove a being to exist from eternity, and then, 
from the reasons of things, prove that such a being must be 
eternally necessary, I freely own it. Neither dol conceive it to 
be irregular or absurd ; for there is a great dilferenee between 
the order in which things exist, and the order in which I prove 
to myself that they exist. Neither do I think my saying a ne- 
cessary being exists somewhere, supposes it to be finite ; it on- 
ly supposes that this being exists in space, without determining 
whether here, or there, or everywhere. 

" To my second objection, you say : That which exists neces- 
sarily, is needful to the existence of any other thing, as a aine 
qua now ; in the sense space is necessary to every thing, which 
is proved (you say) by this consideration, that space is a pro- 
perty of the self-existent substance; and, being both necessary 
in itself, and needful to the existence of every thing else ; coil- 
setjuenlly the substance of which it is a property must be so 
too. Space, I own, is in one sense a property of the self-existent 
substance ; but, in the same sense, it is also a property of all 
other substances. The only difference is in respect to the 
quantity. And since every part of space, as well as tUe tiKalft, 
is necessary ; every substance conset^ueutV'^ ■mvsi?,\.\« ^A'i-ft-*^*- 
ent, became it hath this self-exislenl ^tovett^ \ "»N>»^ i-nw° 
yon will not admit for true, if \t d\tec\\^ ^oWo'fia.'i^'WS. ''.'=''*" ^ 
^jj^^ots^beycannot be conduiixe. 
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TO " What you say under the first head, proves (I think,) to^^ 
LET. HI. very great probability, though not to me with the evidence of 
■ "■ ^ demon stralion : But your arguments under the second I am 
not able to see the force of. 

" J am so far from being pleased that I can form objecdoiis 
to your arguments, that, besides the saUsfaction it would have 
given me in my own mind, I should have thought it an honour 
to have entered into your reasonings, and seen the force of them. 
I cannot desire to trespass any more upon your better employ- 
ed time ; so shall only add my hearty thanks for your trouble 
on my account, and that I am, with the greatest respect, 
" Reverend Sir, 



Dec. 5. 1713. " Your most obliged humble Servaiil 



iiploy- 
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THE ANSWER TO THE THIRD LETTER. 



« SlE, 
" Though, wtien I turn my thoughts every way, I fully 
persuade myself there is no defect io the argument itself, yet, 
in my manner of expression, I am satisfied there must be some 
want of clearness when there remains any difliculty toapei'son 
of your abilitiea and sagacity. I did not mean that your say- 
ing 'a necessary being exists somewhere, does necessanly sup- 
pose it to be finite, but tliat the manner of expression is apt to 
exate in the mind an idea of a finite being, at the same time 
that you are thinking of a necessary being, without accurately 
attending to the nature of that necessity by which it exists. 
Necessity absolute, and antecedent (in order of nature) to the 
existence of any subject, has nothing to limit it ; but, if it 
operates at all, (as it must needs do,) itmust operate (if I may 
so speak,) everywhere and at nil times alike : determination of 
H particular quantity, or particular time or place of existence 
of any thing, cannot arise but from somewhat external to the 
thing itself. For example; why there should exist just such 
a small determinateq uantity of matter, neither more nor less, 
interspersed in the immense vacuities of space, no reason can 
be given ; nor can there be any thing in nature which could 
have determined a thing so indiflerent in itself, as is the mea- 
sure of that quantity, but only the will of an intelligeot and 
free agent. To suppose matter, or any other substance, ne- 
cessarily-existing in a finite determinate q^uantity, in an inch- 
cube for instance, or\v\ an^ eetVam \i\\\sAi£x tA oiat;\wi\Me.'i and 

no more, is exaclW t\ie same aWOT^A^ as si-^^^x-wfe^xxa^iai. 

iiecessarily, and yet foi a fv«Ae i..xaV^..v. ^^M". -"^.^^^ ««^ 
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sees lo be a plain contradiction. The argument is like- LETTER 
wise the same in the question about tlie original of motion : ^^' _ 
Motion cannot be necessarily- existing, because, it being evi- " 

dent that all determinations of motion are equally possible 
in themselves, the original determination of the motion of any 
particLilar body this way rather than the contrary way, could 
not be necessary in itself, but was either caused by the will of 
an intelligent and free agent, or else was an effect produced 
and determined without any cause at all, which is an express 
contradiction ; as I have shown in my Demonstration of the Be- 
ing and Attributes of God. 

To the second head of argument I answer : Space is a pro- 
perty (or mode) of the self-existent substance, but not of any 
other substances. All other substances are in space, and are pe- 
netrated by it, but the self-existent substance is not in space, nor 
penetrated by it, but is itself (if I may so speak) the substra- 
tum of space, the ground of the existence of space and duration 
itself. Which (space and duration) being evidently necessary, 
and yet themselves not substances, but properties or modes, show 
evidently that the substance, witliout which these modescould 
not subsist, is itself much more (if that were possible) necessa- 
ry. And aa space and duration arc needful, (i. e. sine <jua »o»,) 
to the existence of every thing else ; so, consequently, is the 
substance to which these modes belong in that peculiar manner 
which 1 before mentioned. " I am, Sir, 

Dec. 10, 1713, " Your affectionate Friend and Servant." 



THE FOURTH LETTER. 



" Ebtkhend Sib, 
•' Whatever is the occasion of my not seeing the force of 
your reasonings, I cannot impute it to (what you do) tlie want 
of clearness in your expression. I am too well acquainted with 
myself to think my not understanding an argument a suflictent 
reason to conclude that it is either improperly expressed, or not 
conclusive, unless I can clearly show the defect of it. It is 
with the greatest satisfaction, I must tell you, that the more I 
reflect on your first argument the more I am convinced of the 
truth of it ; and it now seems to me altogether unreasonable to 
suppose absolute necessity can have any relation to one part of 
space more than to another; and, if so, an absolutely-necessary 
^~-- mast exist everywhere. 

wish f was as well satisfied Vures'^tillQ^Vco'slc^'"-'^'^ 



^j 
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LETTER say, all substances, except the self-existent one, ore in space, 
IV. and are penetrated by it : AU substances, doubtless, whether 

' -"^^ body or spirit, exist in space ; but whea I say that a spirit e»- 
isis in EpEice, were I put upon telling ray meaning, I know not 
how I could do it any otiier way than by saying such s par- 
ticular quantity of space terminates the capacity of acting io 
finite spirits at one and the same time, so that they cannot act 
beyond that determined quantity. Not but that I think there 
is somewhat in the manner of existence of spirits in respect of 
space, that more directly answers to the manner of the existence 
of body ; but what that is, or of the manner of their existence, 
I cannot possibly form an idea. And it seems (if possible) 
much more difiicuit to determine what relation tbe selt-eii^tent 
being hath to space : To say he exists in space, after the same 
manner that other substances do, (somewhat like which 1 loo 
rashly asserted in ray last.) perhaps would he placing the Crea- 
tor too much on a level with the creature ; or, however, it is 
not plainly and evidendy true: And to say the self-existent 
substance is the substratum of space, in the common sense of 
the word, is scarce intelligible, or at least is not evident. Now, 
though there may be an hundred relations distinct from either 
of these, yet how we should come by ideas of them I cannot 
conceive. We may indeed have ideas to the words, and not 
altogether depart from the common sense of them, when wc 
say the self-existent substance is the substratum of space, or 
the ground of its existence : But I see no reason to think it 
true, because space seems to me to be as absolutely self-exist- 
ent as it is possible any thing can be : So that, make what 
other supposition you please, yet we cannot help supposing im- 
mense space, because there must he either an infinity of being, 
or (if you will allow the expresuion) an infinite vacuity of being. 
Perhaps it may be objected to this, that though space is really 
necessary, yet the reason of its being necessary, is its being a 
property of the self- existent substance, and that it being so 
evidently necessary, and its dependence on tlie self-existent 
substance not so evident, we are ready to conclude it absolutely 
self-existent, as well as necessary ; and that this is the reason 
why the idea of space forees itsdi'on our rainds, antecedent to, 
and exclusive of (as to the ground of its existence) all other 
things. Now this, though it is really an objection, yet it is no 
direct answer to what I have said, because it supposes the on- 
ly thing to be proved, vu. that the reason why space is neces- 
sary is Its being a property of a self-esistenl substance; and 
supposing it not to be evident that sijace is absolutely self^ex- 
istent, yet, wb\\eit\i do\i\i\.^\i\,\\ecM«io\Msj>iftus,v" 



contrary were certain and we weta ?>\ite \Wi. wgaRa ^»%J 
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property of tbe self-existent substance. But now, if space be AMk31 
not absolutely independent, I do not see what we can conclude LET, r 
is bo; for it is manifestly necessary itself, as well as antecedent- ^ 
ly needful to the existence of all otiier things, not excepting, 
(as I think) even the seif-exislent substance. 

" All your consequences, I see, follow demonstrably from 
your supposition, and, were Chat evident, I believe it would serve 
to prove several other things as well as what you bring it for : 
Upon which account, I should be extremely pleased to see it 
proved by any one ; for, as I design the search after trutli as 
the business of my life, I shall not be ashamed to learn from 
any person, though at the same time I cannot but be sensiblo 
that instruction from some men is like the gift of a prince ; 
it reflects an bonodr on the person on whom it lays an obli- 
gation. " 1 am. Reverend Sir, 

Dec. 16. 1713. " Your obliged Servant." 



THE ANSWER TO THE FOURTH LETTER. 

« Sir, 

" My being out of town most part of the month of January, 
and some other accidental avocations, hindered me from answer- 
ing your letter sooner. The sum of the difficutttes it contains, 
is (I think) this : That it is difficult to determine what relation 
the self-existent substance has to space. That, to say it is 
the substratum of :ipace, in the common sense of the word, is 
scarce intelligible, or, at least, is not evident ; that space seems 
to be as absolutely self-existent as it is possible any thing can 
be : And that its bciog a property of the self-existent substance, 
is supposing the thing that was to be proved. This is entering 
indeed into the very bottom of the matter, and I will endea- 
vour to give you as brief and clear an answer as 1 can. 

" That the self-existent substance is the substratum of space, 
or space a property of the self-existent substance, are not per- 
haps very proper expressions, nor is it easy to find such : But 
what I mean is this: The idea of space (as also of time or 
duration,) is an abstract or partial idea, an idea of a certain 
quality or relation, which we evidently see to be necessarily- 
existing ; and yet, which (not being itself a substance,) at the 
some time necessarily presupposes a substince, without which 
it could not exist ; which substance, consequently, must be it- 
self (much more, if possible,) necessarily-existing. I know not 
haw to axplain this so well as b^ l\\e So\ioV\*^««iSiA.\)&B.-- >^ 

.^^^. ,. -. ,. .. . '-;-"■ j4^ii^,*t/i- ^ ' ' 
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£TTEaliis idea is nothing but that of hardness. A matt U»t bad eyeg, 
but no power of motion or sense of feeling at all, when he tried 
—to frame to himself the ideaof body, his idea would be nothing 
but that of colour. Now, as, in these cases, hardness b not 
body, and colour is not body ; but yet, to the understanding 
of these persons, those properties necessarily infer the being of 
a substance, of which substance itself the persons have no idea: 
Sit space to us is not itself ftubstance, but it necessarily infers 
the being of a substance, which affects none of our present 
senses ; and, being itself necessary, it follows that the substance 
which it infers, is (much more) necessary. " I am. Sir, 
Jan. 29, 1713. " Your affectionate Friend and SerraA 



I 



THE FIFTH LETTER. 



"Revebend Sib, 
*' You have very comprehensively expressed in six or 
lines, all the difficulties of my letter, which I should have 
deavoured to have made shorter, had I not been afraid an 
proper expression niiglit possibly occasion a mistake of 
meaning. I am very glad the debate is come into so nan 
a compass ; for I think now it entirely turns upon this, whether 
our ideas of apace and duration are partial, so as to presuppose 
the existence of some other thing. Your similitude of the 
blind man is very apt, to explain your njeaning, (which I 
think I fully understand;) but does not seem to come entirely 
up to the matter. For, what is the reason that the blind man 
concludes there must be somewhat external, to give him that 
idea of hardness ? It is because he supposes it impossible for 
him to be thus affected, unless there were some cause of it; 
which cause, should it be removed, the effect would immediate- 
ly cease too ; and he would no more have the idea of hardness, 
but by remembrance. Now,to apply this to the instance of space 
and duration ; since a man, from his having these ideae, very 
justly concludes that there must be somewliat external, which 
IS the cause of them ; consequently should this cause (whatever 
it is) be taken away, bis ideas would be so too : Therefore, if 
what is supposed to he the cause be removed, and yet the idea 
remains, that supposed cause cannot be the real one. Now, 
granting the self-existent substance to be the substratum of 
these ideas, could we m^V^e vW saijf^i.tiQii of its ceasing to 
be, yet space and durBLV\on v;o\Ai1l 5,'c& TCTSvivu OTvi\wiA-,-iS\' ' 
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seems to show that the aelf-existent substance is not the siib-AKS. TC 
stratum of space and duration. Nor would it be an answer to LET. V. 
the difficulty, to say that every property of the self-existent 
substance is as necessary as the substance itself, since that will 
only hold whilctbe substance itself exists: For there is implied, 
in the idea of a property, an impossibihty of subsisting with- 
out its substratum. I grant the supposition is absurd : But 
how otherwise can we know whether any thing be a property 
of such a substance, but by examining whether it would cease 
to be, if its supposed substance should do so: Notnithstanding 
what I have now said, I cannot say that I believe your argu- 
ment not conclusive; for I must own my ignorance, that I am 
really at a lose about the nature of space and duration. But 
did It plainly appear tliat they were properties of a substance, 
we should have au easy way with the atheists ; for it would at 
once prove demonstrably an eternal, necessary, self-exiatent 
being; that there is but one such, and that he is needful in 
order to the existence of all other things : Which makes me 
think that though it may be true, yet it is not obvious to every 
capacity ; otherwise it would have been generally used as a 
liindamental argument to prove the being of God. 

" I must add one thing more, that your argument for the 
omnipresence of God seemed always to me very probuble. But 
being very desirous to have it appear demonstrably conclusive, 
I was sometimes forced to say what was not altogether my opi- 
nion ; not that I did this for the sake of disputing, (for be- 
sides the particular disagrceableness of this to my own temper, 
I should surely have chosen another person to have trifled 
with ;) but I did it to set off the objection to advantage, that 
it might be more fully answered. I heartily wish you as fair 
treatment from your opponents in print, as I have had from 
you ; though I must own, I cannot see, in those that I have 
read, that unprejudiced search after truth which 1 would have 
hoped for. " I am. Reverend Sir, 

Feb. 3, 1713. " Your most humble Servant" 



I 



THE ANSWER TO THE FIFTH LETTER. 



" Sir, 

" In a multitude of business, I mislaid your last letter; 
and could not answer it till it came again to my hands b^ 
chance. We seem to have puahcd \Xve maVVsta" ^ ^~^ 
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SB, TO ttre^n us, as far as it nilt go ; and, upon the «1K^ I cABlmt 
.ET. V. i,ut ia|(e notice, I have rery Beldom met with persons eo reason- 
^^'^^^abie and unprejudiced as yourself, in such debates as these. 

" 1 tliink all I need say in answer to the reasoning in your 
letter is; that your granting the absurdity of the supposition 
you were endeavouring to make, is consequently granting the 
necessary truth of ray argument If space and duration re- 
main,* even after they are supposed to be taken away ; and be 
not (as it is plain they are not) themselves substances, then 
the substonce,-}- on whose existence they depend will necessari- 
ly remain likewise, even after it is supposed to be taken away; 
which shows that supposition to be impossible and contradictory. 
*' As to your observation at the end of your letter, that tlie 
argument I have insisted on, if it were obvious to every capa- 
city, should have more frequently been used as a fundamental 
argument for a proof of the being of God, the true causewhy it 
has I>een seldom urged, is, I think, this; that tlic univei-sal 
prevalency of Cartes'a absurd notions, (teaching that mattcrj 
is necessarily infinite and necessarily eternal, and ascribing all 
tilings to mere mechanic laws of motion, exclusive of final causes, 
and of all will, and intelligence, and divine providence front the 
government of the world ;) hath incredibly blinded the eyes of 
common reason, and prevented men from discerning him in 
whom they live, and move, and have their being. The like has 
happened in some other instances. How universally have men, 
for many ages, believed that eternity has no duration at all, and 
infinity no amplitude? Somethingof the like kind has happened 
in the matter of tran substantiation and (Ithink) in the scnoJr-*'- 
notion of the trinity. Sec " I am, Sir, 

Jpril 8. 1713. " Your affectionate Friend and Serv; 

^ Ut partium tempotia or^o est imiaiilnbiliB, sic etiant ordo par* 
tium Bpatii. Movenntur he de locis siiis, et muvebuntur (at ita di- 
CBm) de aeipaia, — Netvlon Princip. Maihemat. Schol. ad Definit. 8. 

+ Deus non eat ffiternitaa vel iofinitas, sed ietemua et infinitus ; 
non pst duratio vel spatium, sed durat et adcai. Durat semper, et 
adest ubique ; et, existendo semper et ubique, durationem et Bpatium, 
a^temitalem et infinitatem, constituit. Cum unaquseque spatii put- 
ticula sit semper, et unumquodque durationis iadiviaibile monien- 
turn, ubique ; cette rerum omniuii) fabricator oc Dominus, non crtt 
nunquam nusquam omnlpts'aens est, non per virtutem solaia, sed 
per Bubstantiam ; nani virtus sine substantia subslstere non po- 
In ipso continenlur et moTeiitur imiversa, ftc. — Nenlon. Prin- 
eip. Maihemat. Scliot. General, tubjinein. 

f Puto implicate conVraditATOnem.utTQimduB [jneantng the ma* 
rorid] sit finitUB. — Carles. Tiv"*'^^- "e'^^" tninic. .^^ 
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SlB, 

You will give me leave, without any preface or apology, toANS. TO 
propose directly the best answer I can to the objections you LET- VI. 
have offered. ' 

There are but two ways by which the being, and all or any 
of the attributes of God can possibly be proved. The one, a 
priori, the other « posteriori. 

The proof a posteriori* is level to all men's capacities ; be- 
cause there is an endless gradation of wise and useful pheno- 
mena of nature, from the most obvious to the most abstruse ; 
which afford (at least a moral and reasonable) proof of the be- 
ing of God, to the several capacities of all unprejudiced men, 
who have any probity of mind : And this is what (I suppose) 
God expects (as a moral governor,) that moral agents should 
be determined by. 

The proof a prioriis (I fully believe) strictly demonstrative, 
but (like numberless mathematical demonstrations,} capable of 
being understood by only a few attentive minds, because it ia 
of use only against learned and metaphysical difficulties. And, 
therefore, it must never bo expected that lliis should be made 
obvious to the generality of men, any more than astronomy or 
mathematics can be. 

This being premised in general, I proceed to particulars. 

Concerning the notion of self-existence I explain myself 
thus: Of every thing that is, there is a reason which now does, 
or once or always did, determine the existence rather than 
the non-existence of that thing. Of that which derives not 
its being from any other thing, this reason, or ground of ex- 
istence (whether we can attain to any idea of it or no,) must 
be in the thing itself: For though the bare prooli by ratiocina- 
tion, tliat there cannot but exist such a being, does not indeed 
^ve us any distinct notion of self- existence, but only shows 
the certainty of the thing ; yet when once a thing is known, 
by reasoning a posteriori, to be certain, it unavoidably follows 
that there is in nature a reason a priori, (whetlier we can dis- 

• Emu. 1.20. The invisible things of him from tKecveUnn^^'Cc* 
world are dearly seen, being uniJcrslood by ftie vVto^ X\i4'^. a.\tTn.^«, 
tven bis eternal power and godhead. 
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INS. TO cover it or no,) of the existence of that which we loiow cannot 
LET. VI- but exist. Since, therefore, in that which derives not its be- 
■ ^" ing from any other thing, the ground or reason why it exists 
rather than not exists, must be in the thing itself, and it is 
a plain contradiction to suppose its own will, by way of etGdeot 
cause, to be the reason of its existence, it remains that absolute 
necessity (the same necessity that is the cause of the unaltera- 
ble proportion between 2 and 4,) be, by way of formal cause, 
the ground of that existence. And this necessity is indeed 
antecedent, though not in time, yet in the order of nature, to 
^^ the existence of the buing itself: Whereas, on the contrary, 
^^L its own will is, in the order of nature, subsequent to the sup- 
^^g position of the existence of the being ; and therefore cannot 
^B be the formal cause of that existence. 

^H Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose that any thing 

^H (or any circumstance of any thing) is, and yet that there be 

^V absolutely no reason why it is, rather than not. It is easy to 

^^ conceive that we may indeed be utterly ignorant of the reasons, 

or erounds, or causes of many things. But, that any thing is; 

and that there is a real reason in nature why it is, rather than 

^^ is not; these two are as necessarily and essentially connected 

^K as any two correlates whatever, as neight and depth, &c. 

^H The scholastic way of proving the existence of the self-exist- 

^V ent b«ng, from the absolute perfection of his nature, is i!tfn£«i> 

rjirifov ; for all or any perfections presuppose existence, which 

ispelitio prmcipii. But hare necessity of existence does not 

firesuppose, but infer existence. That which exists by abso- 
^^ ute necessity of nature will always (whether you will or no) 

^^ be supposed or Included in any possible idea of things, even 

^B where you never so expressly endeavour to exclude it; just 

^H as the proportion between 2 and 4 remains included in the 

^B very terms wherein any man would endeavour expressly to 

^1 deny it. 

^H To exist at all, and to exist everywhere, are one and the 

^B very same thing, where the cause or ground of the existence is 

' not either confined to, or operates only in, some particular place. 

For 2 and 4 to have at atl a certain proportion to each other, 

and to have that same proportion everywhere, is the very 

»same thing ; and the like is true of every thing that is ne- 
cessary in Itself. To suppose (as you suggest) that the self- 
existent being may be limited by its own nature, is presup- 
posing a nature, or limiting quality : Whereas, in this case, 
here must nothing be presupposed ; no nature, no quality what- 
soever, but what arises (and consequently everywhere alike) 
from a necenitj ibsoVale m \\aA% wvi Mvvwjidaat (in the (HV, 
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der of our ideas) to any nature, place, quality, time, or thing ANS- TO 
whatsoeTer. LET. TI. 

When I say that necessity, absolutely such in itself, has no^^^^^^^ 
relation to time or place ; my meaning is, that it has no rela- 
tion to, or dependence upon, any particular time or place, or 
any thing in any particular time or place ; but that it is the 
same io all time, and in all place. What you mean by time and 
place being finite, I understand not : The schoolmen's notion 
of time's depending on the motions or existence of the mate- 
rial world, is as senseless as the supposing it to depend on the 
turning or not turning of an hour-glass. The same also is 
true of place- 
Infinite apace is infinite extension ; and eternity is infinite 
duration. They are the two first, and most obvious, and sim- 
ple ideas that every man has in his mind. Time and place are 
the sine qua won of all other things, and of alt other ideas. To 
suppose either of them finite, is an express contradiction in 
the idea itself No man does or can possibly imagine either of 
them to be finite; but only, either by non-attention, or by 
choice, he attends perhaps to part of his idea, and forbears 
attending to the remainder. All the difficulty that has ever 
arisen about this matter, is nothing but dust thrown by men's 
using words (or rather sounds only) in their philosophy, in- 
stead of ideas. And the arguments drawn from the jargon 
of the schoolmen, will equally prove every axiom in Euclid to 
be uncertain and unintelligible. 

They who remove the idea of infinity, (or of a being whose 
attribute infinity is,) by supposing space to be nothing but a 
relation between two bodies, are guilty of the absurdity of 
supposing that which is nothing to have real qualities. For 
the space which is between two bodies is always unalterably 
just what it was ; and has the very same dimensions, quantity, 
and figure, whether these, or any other bodies be there, or any- 
where else, or not at all ; just as time or duration is the same,* 
whether you turn your hour-glass, or no ; or whether the sun 
moves, or stands still ; or whether there was or was not any 
sun, or any material world at all. 

The schoolmen's distinctions about spirits existing in vbi, 
and not in loco, are mere empty sounds, without any manner 
of signification. 

To set bounds to space, is to suppose it bounded by some- 



^M. 



EaJem eat dnnitio leu pcrseverantia exlstentic rerum ; sive mo- 
tardi, sive nuUi.— A^w(o«. Princig. AfotA^m. 
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AKS. TO thing which itself takes up space, and that is a . eentmdic^oul 
IJCr. TI. Or else that it U bounded by Dotliing, and then the idea of 
~ that nothing will still be space, which is another contrtidictioiL 
Beings which exist in time, and in space, (as every finite thiDg 
must needs do,) presuppose time and space : But that being, 
whose existence makes duration and Bpace, must be infinite ani 
eternal, because duration and space can have no bounds. Not 
that duration and space are the formal cause of that existence, 
but, that necessary attributes do necessarily and inseparably 
infer or show to us a necessary substance; of which substance 
itself we have no image, because it is the object of none of our 
senses ; But we perceive its existence by its effects, and the 
necessity of that existence W the necessity of certain attributes, 
and by other arguments of^reason and inference. To suppose 
space removed, ilestroyed, or taken away, amounts to the ab- 
surd supposition of removing a thing away from itself: That 
is, if in your imagination you annihilate the whole of infinile 
space, the whole infinite space will still remain ; and if you an- 
nihilate any part of it, that part will still necessarily remain, 
as appears by the unmoved situation of the rest : And to sup- 
pose it divided or divisible, amounts to the same contradiction. 
The objection of immensity being inconsistent with spirituali- 
ty and simplicity, arises merely from the jargon of the school- 
men, who (in order to help out transubstantiatioo,) have used 
themselves to spfak of this and of many other things in phrases 
which had no meaning or ideas belonging to them : Bv deny- 
ing the real immensity and the real eternal duration of God, 
they, in true consequence, (though it is reasonable to suppose 
they saw not that consequence,) denied his being. The im- 
mensity of space, (it being throughout absolutely uniform and 
essentially indivisible,) is no more inconsistent with simplicity 
than the uniform successive flowing of the parts of duration (as 
you most rightly observe,) are inconsistent with simplicity. 
There is no difficulty at all in this point, but a mere prejudice, 
and false notion of simplicity. 

As to spirituality ; the individual consciousness of the one 
immense being is as truly one as the present moment of 
time is individually one, in all places at once : And the one 
can no more properly be said to be an ell or a mile of consci- 
ousness, (which is the sum of your objection,) than the other 
can be said to be an ell or a mile of time. This suggestion 
seems to deserve particular consideration. 

To the objection, that the supposing God to be really and 
Bubstantiatly omnipresent, is supposing him to be the soul of 
the world, 1 ana-ner -. Tltvis la *. ^«aX ■Ba&xsJt.ft. Yot. *!» 
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Boul gigiiiGefi a part of a whole, whereof body is the olher part ; ANS. TO 
and they, being united, mutually aftect each other as pans of^^"^- ^J' 
the same whole. But God is present to every part of the ' '^ 
universe, not as a soul, but a:^ a governor; bo as to act upon 
every thing in what manner he pleases, himself being acted 
upon by nothing. 

What you suggest about space having no parts, because it 
is infinite, is a mere quibble indeed, and has nothing in it. 
The meaning of parts, (in questions of this nature,) is sepa- 
rable, compounded, un-united parts, such as are the parts of 
matter; ivhich, for that reason, is always a compound, not 
a simple substance. No matter is one substance, but a heap 
of substances : And that I take to be the reason why mat- 
ter is a subject incapable of thought ; not because it is ex- 
tended, but because its parts are distinct substances, un-uni- 
ted, and independent on each other; which (I believe) is 
not the case of other substances. The kinds of substance 
may perhaps be more and more ditierent from each otiier, than 
we, (at present,) for want of more senses, are aware of. Mat- 
ter and spirit is no other division than matter and not mat- 
ter I just OS it' one ehould divide the species of animals into 
horses and not burses. 

As to the question, why absolute necessity will not admit of 
tile existence of two distinct independent beings, as well as of 
different attributes and properties in one independent being, 
I answer; absolute necessity, in which there is nowhere any 
variation, cannot be the ground of existence of a number of 
Soite beings, however agreeing ond harmonious, because that 
(viz, number, or finiteness,) is itself a manifest diiTormity or 
inequality. But it may be the ground or csistence of one 
uaitbrm infinite being: The dilferent attributes of which one 
uDiforoi being are not a variety of parts, or an un-uniformness, 
(if I may so speak) of the necessity by which it exists, but they 
are all and each of them attributes of tlic whole, attributes of 
the one simple infinite being; just as the powers of hearing and 
seeing arc not inequalities or diSbrmities In the soul of man ; 
but each of them powers of the whole soul. 

As to the last argument you refer to, my meaning therein 
is this ; that it is a contradiction to suppose two (or more) ne- 
cessarily-existing beings, because each ot them, by the supposi- 
tion, being independent, and sufficient to itself, though the 
other were supposed not to exist, they thereby each of them 
mutually destroy the supposed necessity of the other's existence, 
and, consequently, neither of them indeed will be necessary or 
independent. For instance ; if matlet, ot s^trA.^ w w&'j •a'^^Kt 
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ASS- TOsubstance, could as possibi)' be conceived to exist without that 
LET. VI - in which they all exist, as that in which they all exist can be 
^^"^^ conceived to exist without them, then there would be neces- 
ssry-exislence on neither part. 

As to the question concerning the possible plurality of in- 
finites ; it is certainly true that the inanity of space neitfaa 
excludes finite bodies nor finite spirits, nor infinite body, nor 
infinite spirit. But it excludes every thing of the same kind, 
whether finile or infinite ; which is all that my argumentre- 
quires. There can be but one infinite space, and but one in- 
finite time, and but one Infinite spirit, (taking spirit to mean a 
particular positive distinct substance, and not the mere negative 
non-matter, of which there may be innumerable kinds ;) and if 
matter could be infinite, there could likewise be but one infi- 
nite body, and so on. For one infinite, in all dimensions, ex- 
hausts dwaya the whole possibility of that kind, though it ex- 
cludes not others. 

The ubi of spirits being their perception only ; and the 
omnipresence of God being his inlinite knowledge only, are 
mere words, without any sense at all : And, by the hke con- 
fusion, any thing may be said to be any thing, and we have 
in us no principles of knowledge at all, nor any use either of 
words or ideas. " I am, Sir, 

" Your assured Friend and Servant," &e. 
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" To THE Revebend Dh. * * * 
" Your objection against arguing at all a priori, conceit 
the existence and perfections of the first cause, is what mi 
learned men have indeed stuck at. And it being evident that 
nothing can be prior to the first cause, they have therefore 
thought it sufficient to say that the first cause exists " abso- 
lutely without cause ;" and that therefore there can be no such 
thing, as reasoning or arguing about it a priori at all. But if 
you attend carefully you will find this way of speaking to be 
by no means satisfactory. For though it is indeed most evi- 
dent. ti)at no thing, no being, can be prior to that being which 
is the first cause and origmal of all things, yet there must be 
in nature a ground oiieaKmjO.-jeimsnR'ftX^wMAcR'WM^ar 
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the existence of ihe first cause : Ottierwise its existence would AN9j TO 
be owing to, and depend upon mere chance. And all that ^^'^•'^^ 
could he said upon this head would amount to this only ; that"" 
it exists, because it exists ; that it therefore does and always 
did exist, because it does and always did exist : Which the 
followers of Spinoza will, with equal strength of reason, afSrm 
concerning every substance that exists at all. 

" If the idea of an eternal and infinite notliing were a pos- 
sible idea, and not contradictory in itself; the existence of the 
first cause would not be necessary :■ (For necessity of being, 
and possibility of not being, are contradictory ideas.) And if 
the existence of the first cause was not necessary, it would be 
no contradiction to suppose it either not to have existed in 
time past, or to cease to exist at any time to come. The ex- 
istence therefore of the first cause is necessary ; necessary ab- 
solutely and in itself. And therefore that necessity is, a priori, 
and in the order of nature, the ground or reason of its exist- 
ence. For that which exists necessarily, or in the idea of 
which existence and necessity are inseparably and necessarily 
counected, must either therefore he necessary, because it ex- 
ists, or else it must therefore exist because its existence is ne- 
cessary. If it was therefore necessary, because it existed, then, 
for the same reason, every thing that exists would exist neces- 
sarily; and either every thing or nothing would be the first 
cause. On the contrary, if the first cause does therefore exist, 
because its existence is necessary, then necessity is the ground 
or reason or foundation of that existence ; and the existence does 
not infer, (that is apriori, or in the order of nature and conse. 
quence, antecede) the necessity of existing ; but the necessity 
of existing does on the contrary infer, (that is, a priori, or in 
the order of nature, antecede) the supposition of the existence j 
which is what I proposed to prove. 

" The argument a posteriori is indeed by far the most ge- 
nerally useful argument ; most easy to be understood, and in 
some degree suited to all capacities ; and therefore it ought al- 
ways to be distinctly insisted upon. But forasmuch as atheis- 
tical writers have sometimes opposed the being and attributes of 
God by such metaphysical reasonings as can no otherwise be 
obviated than by arguing a pn'ori; therefore this manner of 
arguing also, is useful, and necessary in its proper place. 

• Nothing, is that gf which every thing can truly be denied and 
no thing can truly be affirmed. So that the idea of nothing, (if 1 
may so speak,) is absolutely the negation of all ideas. The idsa 
Uierefore either of a finite oi infinite nott^ag u k. m&\.t^'wlCMJ^ '"*»- 
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O The eternity of God can no otherwUe be proved, than hf 
'■considering, a priori, the nature of a necessary or self-exist- 
"ent cause. The temporary phenomena of nature prove iiw 
deed demonstrably, a poHeriori, lliat there is, and has bcea 
from the beginning of those phenomena, a being of power and 
wisdom snflicient to produce and preserve those phenomeiUL 
But that this first cause has existed from eternity, and shall 
exist to eternity, cannot be proved from those temporary phe- 
nomena i but must be demonstrated from the intrinsic nature 
of necessary-existence. If the Grst cause exists " absolutely 
'* without any ground or reason of existence ;" it might at 
possibly in times past, without any reason, have not existed ; 
and may as possibly in times to come, without any reason, cea«e 
to exist. Can it be proved, a posleriari, that the first cause of 
all things will exist to-morrow ? Or can it be proved any other- 
wise, than by showing that necessity is a certain ground of 
future as well as of present existence? And if so, then the 
ground, or reason, upon which the first cause now does, and 
hereafter always will, and cannot but exist, is the very same 
ground or reason upon which he always did exist : And, con- 
sequently, it cannot with truth be affirmed that the first cause 
exists " absolutely without any ground or reason of existence." 
It is true, indeed, there is no antecedent reason why necessity 
is necessity. It is in itself essentially immediate ; and it is 
absurd to suppose that it can he perceived otherwise thaS im- 
mediately and intuitively. Yet, I think, it is not an absurd 
question to ask, why that which is now a necessary lieing must 
equally in all past time have been, and in all future time con- 
tinue to be, a necessary being P And the answer to that ques- 
tion will express fully all that I mean, by affirming the neces- 
sity to be the ground or reason of the existence. When athe- 
istical writers affirm that the material universe, and every ex- 
isting substance in particular, was eternal " absolutely without 
*' any ground or reason of existence ;" can this assertion be 
confuted by liim who shall himself afHrm that God was eter- 
nal absolutely without any ground or reason of existence ? Or 
' can it he any other way confuted at all, than by showing that 
something must be necessarily-existent, (else nothing would 
ever have existed ;) and that that nhich is uecessaiily-existent, 
cannot possibly be either finite or moveable, or at any time 
capable of any alterations, limitations, variations, inequalities, 
or diversifications whatsoever, cither in whole, or in part, or in 
different parts, either of space or time ? 

In like manner, the inSnity or immensity or omnipresence of 
' ' 1 nootherwwe\>e'p'ciiNsi'Cn«a\i^ >cEiv&\iKta^^ a ^ria 
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the nature of a necessary or self-existent cause. The finiteANS. TO 
phenomena of nature prove indeed demonstrably, a posleriori, LET. VII. 
that there is a being which has extent of power and wisdom^ 
sudicient to produce and preserve all these phenomena. But 
that this author of nature is himself absolutely immense or in- 
finite, cannot be proved from these tinite phenomena, but 
must he demonstrated from the intrinsic nature of necessary 
existence. If the first cause exists " absolutely without 
" any ground or reason of existence, " it may as possibly be 
finite as infinite ; it may as possibly be limited as be immense. 
It may as possibly, in other places, wilhoutany reason, not ex- 
ist, as it does, without any reason, exist in those places where 
the phenomena of nature prove that it does exist. Can it be 
proved, a posleriori, that that governing wisdom and power, 
which the phenomena of nature in this material world demon- 
strate to be present here, must therefore be immense, infinite, 
or omnipresent? Must be present likewise in those boundless 
spaces, where we know of no phenomena orefiecis to prove itB 
existence ? Ur can the immensity and omnipresence of the first 
cause be at all proved any other way than by showing that ne- 
cessity of existence is capable of no limitation ; but must for the 
fcame reason be the groundof immense or omnipresent existence, 
as it is the ground or foundation of any existence at all ? 

Again ; the unity of God, (which, I think has always been 
allowed to be a principle of natural religion, otherwise St 
Paul could not justly have blamed the heathen as inexcusable, 
in that they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, and 
that, when they knew God, they glorified him not as God : 
The unity of God, I say,) can no otherwise be demon- 
strated, than by considering, a priori, the nature of a necessary 
or self-existent cause. The phenomena of nature which come 
within the reach of our observation, prove indeed demonstra- 
bly that there is a supreme author and director of that na- 
ture, or of those phenomena, whereof we have any knowledge. 
But that this supreme author and governor of nature, or 
of these phenomena, is likewise the supreme author and go- 
vernor of universal nature ; cannot be entirely proved by our 
partial and imperfect knowledge of a few phenomena in that 
small part of the universe which comes within the reach of our 
senses ; hut must be demonstrated from the intrinsic nature 
of necessary existence. If the first cause exists " absolutely 
without any ground or reason of existence," Jt is altogether as 
possible,and as probable, and as reasonable, to suppose that there 
may, withoutanyreason, exist numberless finite independent co- 
existent first causes (either of like nalute wc\4 tvfa^Xaat'aVi «.»fiB. 
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lS8. to other, or of different nature and substance from each othtr,)'n 
.ET.VII. different parts of the immense universe ; as llial there should, 
^m^^= without any reason, exist one only infinite, immense, omnipre- 

tsent, first cause, author and governor of the whole. 
That there is, and cannot but be one, and one only, such 
first cause, author and governor of the universe; is (I con- 
ceive) capable of strict demonstration, including that part of 
the argument which is deduced a priori. The subject of the 
question is no trifle. If any sober-minded man is persuaded, 
I he can find any flaw in that demonstration, or cares not to et- 

I amine it, lest any of its consequences should prove incondst- 
ent with some other notions he may perhaps through preju- 
dice have imbibed, I should be very thankful to him to show 
how the unity of God (the first principle of natural religion) 
can at all be proved by reason a posteriori only. 

Some such considerations as these, (I suppose) they were, 
' or others of the like nature, which moved Mr Limborch to 

^B write thus to Mr Locke : " Argumentum desiderat vir magni- 

^B iicas, quo probetur ens, cujus existentia est necessarJa, tantum 
^B posse esse unum, et quidem uC id argumentum k necessitate 
^* existentia desumatur, et a priori (ut in scholis loquuntur,) 
Hon a posteriori concludat i hoc eat, ex natura necessariir exis- 
tentia probatur earn pluribus non posse esse commuoem." To 
which Mr Locke replies; "Les theologiens, les philosophes, et 

i Descartes luy-meme, supposent Tunitfi de Dieu, sans la prou- 
ver." After which, having suggested his own thoughts, he 
thus concludes. " C'est la, selon moy, unepreuve a priori^ que 
TEtre eternel independent n'est qu'un." 
" To argue, therefore, a priori concerning the existence and 
attributes of Ihe first cause, is no absurdity. For though no 
thing, no being, can indeed be a priori to the first cause ; yet 
arguments may, and must be drawn from the nature and con- 
sequences of that necessity, by which the first cause exists. Ma- 
thematical necessary truths are usually demonstrated aprion 
and yet nothing is prior to truths eternally necessary. To 
confine, therefore, the use of term, argumentations above such 
things only as have other things jjribr to them in time, is on y 
quibbling about the signification of words, 

" To the objection, thai an attribute cannot be the gronnd or 
reason of the existence of the substance itself, which is always 
on the contrary the support of the attributes, I answer; that, 
in strictness of speech, necessity of existence is not an attribute, 
in the sense that attributes are properly so styled; but it is, 
Isui generia,'\ the ground or foundation of existence, both of 
mbstance and of aWlJcie B.Un\ji\'ija. TteMs '\&. tj*** m^ 



